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THE AWAKENING OF 
THE HARTWELLS 


CHAPTER -t 


CAROL’S CHANCE 


F COURSE, you'll go in a Pullman!” 

( ) declared Rob Thurman, Jr., as the 

family sat around the Sunday dinner 

table, discussing the important matter of Carol’s 

going away, out into the wide, wide world, to 

have her “chance,” as her elder brother, of whom 
they were all so proud, had had his. 

It was Carol’s last spread, that elaborate meal 
—sghe called it her “graduation from the school 
of domestic science”—and she was cutting, with 
much anxiety, the chocolate cake, which she had 
taught Mary Ann Conners to make “exactly as 
she did.” Mary Ann, with equal anxiety, was 
watching the cutting. 

“Tg it good?” she asked, as the first generous 
wedge was lifted to Mr. Thurman’s china plate. 
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“It’s all right, Mary Ann—asg fine-grained as 
mine,” said the young mistress of the motherless 
home, as she bestowed her praise appreciatively. 
“Tm going away without a bit of anxiety now, 
for you’ve cooked the whole dinner as well as I 
could have cooked it myself.” 

Mary Ann beamed her gratitude as she dis- 
tributed the remaining plates to Robert Thur- 
man, Jr., the weekly guest from Goldfield, and 
to Madge and Marian, the twins. Then she took 
her seat between the little girls she was to mother 
during the coming spring and summer months. 

“Sure, Mary Ann, it’s great,” the big young 
mining engineer declared, Sampling the dessert 
with a generous mouthful. Then he returned to 
the more important topic of the Pullman. “Tt 
would never do to step out of a common tourist 
coach to meet our swell city relations. The game’s 
on; so start it in the style in which it’s to be 
played at the Hartwells’.” 

“But,” argued Carol, her economical soul ap- 
palled at the Prospect of so much money being 
Spent on her own unselfish little self, “I might 
take a Pullman for the last end of the journey, so 
as to be able to get out of one when they meet 
me.” 

“No, you don’t,” blustered the young man. 
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CAROL’S CHANCE 


“There are to be no shams on this trip, little 
girl. You would have none for me during the 
years you were all scrimping at home to save 
money for my college course.” 

Carol looked at him with a blaze of pride in 
her bright hazel eyes. 

“You talk as though you hadn’t worked and 
scrimped yourself vacations to earn the biggest 
part of your expenses,” she retorted. “What we 
could spare was only a mite; and you’ve done so 
much to pay it back since.” 

“It may have been only a mite, but it was a 
mighty help, all the same,” was the laughing re- 
tort. “It kept me snug and cozy in a home-like 
place instead of making it necessary for me to 
knock about as a tramp student, earning my 
board. So it’s high time for the mite-saver to 
spend some of the nickels and dimes she’s saved 
on herself for pin money. As for the dollars, 
they’ll be furnished by the unworthy object of so 
much past scrimping himself.” 

After dinner, while Mary Ann was joyously 
washing dishes and singing, Rob and Carol 
stood together on the little front porch, where 
a few persevering vines had tried, with discour- 
aging success, to grow in the arid Nevada soil. 

“Don’t thank me, Carol, for it’s not a gift,” 
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he told her, as he quietly put a fat purse of gold 
in her hand and held both between his big palms. 
“It’s not even a part of what I owe you, either ; 
only the interest on the principal.” 

“But, Rob, dear! you’ve done so much for me 
already. You’ve spent lots of money this win- 
ter for my piano, and my music lessons, and 
my ” 

“Nonsense,” her brother interposed, cutting 
short the enumeration of his generosities. “Those 
things were given merely to gratify a long pent- 
up desire to spend money on some one besides 
my piggish self. Did you think I would gobble 
the first dividends on your generous investment 
in my education, for my own personal use?” 

“Oh, you splendid old dear!” said Carol. “I 
never thought anything about it,” she laughed, 
“except that you’ve always deserved our pride in 
you.” 

“Of course, you never thought anything about 
it; you never did think of getting back anything 
you ever gave anybody,” he avowed, bending over 
her. “Some way, I never thought much about it 
myself, until Helena came up here last summer 
to see what it is all like—this life in a Nevada 
mining town—and to discover what sort of a fam- 
ily it was that had been struggling to make an 
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educated engineer of a gawky mountain boy.” 

“And succeeded so well,” broke in Carol, “that 
he graduated from college with high honors and 
stepped right into——” 

“Right into his usual good fortune,” her 
brother interrupted—“in the way he has of put- 
ting his foot into a lot of good things the rest of 
you have been doing without. Well, anyway, 
Helena found out no end of things for herself; 
and when she did, she made me see, as I never 
had before, all that I owe you and dad. Oh, she’s 
a nugget, that girl; she’s one in ten thousand, 
Carol.” 

“Yes, dear,” said his sister unjealously, gazing 
up into the blue deeps of his eyes. “I never 
thought it would be possible for me to love the 
girl who supplanted me—here,” and she laid her 
hand over his heart. “If she had come to us 
fresh from her college honors to put on airs and 
show us that she had taken you from us, abso- 
lutely—oh, I should have despised her! But she 
didn’t think of such a thing. Why, Rob, she 
hasn’t claimed enough of you, dear! I’m afraid 
she’s giving up too much—waiting two years, and 
teaching Greek and Latin in a high school. And 
all on my account!” 

“Well, why shouldn’t it be on your account? 
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If it hadn’t been for you she’d never have known 
me; so you must stop thinking that we are doing 
anything more than common fairness compels us 
to do—not to mention the fact that you’re dearer 


to me than any one else in all the world—except 
” 


——— 


His handsome face flushed under its mountain 
tan, as he dodged her laughing glance by laying 
his rugged cheek against her apple-blossom one. 

“Except—the ‘Nugget, ” Carol supplied, as 
she ran into the house to put on the new travel- 
ing suit and hat he had brought her from Gold- 
field, and to lock her little trunk ; for she was go- 
ing back with him in the company’s big automo- 
bile, in which he rode up on his weekly visits to 
the little mining settlement. 

How little there was to pack for the journey 
from Nowhere into the big, wonderful world 
which she remembered so vividly, from a long- 
ago visit, and with which her brother and his 
sweetheart classmate had kept her in touch by 
their descriptions, illustrated by innumerable ko- 
dak pictures. She remembered but dimly her 
early childhood in the California capital, where 
the family had sickened with the ague and fled 
to the Sierra Nevada Mountains. There her fa- 
ther had alternately “struck it rich” and “got 
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down to bed rock” on the upper fork of the Yuba 
River, abandoning one claim after another, but 
never quite losing faith in the belief that in some 
pocket of old Mother Earth’s apron a fortune 
awaited him. 

In the first days of the mad rush for the newly 
discovered goldfields of western Nevada, he had 
sold out his small holdings for barely enough to 
move his family into that arid region, and in less 
than a year paid the fearful penalty of his hard 
venture in the death of his wife, when Carol was 
fifteen. 

Because there was no alternative, Carol had 
stepped into the vacant place and assumed the 
burdens her poor, worn-out mother had laid 
down, mothering thirteen-year-old Sam and the 
five-year-old twins with a cheerful unselfishness 
that left no distressing void in their bereaved 
young lives; while her elder brother, who had 
worked side by side with his father since he was 
fourteen, after obtaining, spasmodically, what 
fundamental education the mountain schools af- 
forded, made a break for independence and 
struck out for college—on faith—with barely 
fifty dollars in his pocket. 

That he had won out in the grand fight was 
due quite as much to his own indomitable cour- 
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age and perseverance as to the self-sacrificing 
help sent him from the little home in the far 
parched country, where fortune played hide-and- 
seek with his patient, never-wearied father. His 
summer vacations had been spent in the big 
mines, and the practical application of the theo- 
ries he had absorbed in classrooms and laborato- 
ries, together with a life-long familiarity with 
mineralogy, had made his hard work of so valu- 
able a character that at graduation he found him- 
self thrust immediately into the responsible posi- 
tion of superintendent of one of the richest mines 
in the Goldfield region. 

It had come to him, and to the little family who 
adored him, as a tremendous surprise. None of 
them had looked for the long-expected fortune to 
come from that direction. They had been waiting 
so long, with persistent faith, for it to emerge 
from the bowels of the earth in flakes and nug- 
gets that they had failed to notice the indications 
that their sun of prosperity was to rise in the 
West, at the doors of the university beside the 
Golden Gate. 

Spasmodic streaks of good fortune had enabled 
Robert Thurman, Sr., to provide a comfortable 
home for his children in the rude little town that 
speedily grew up about the first “claims,” and the 
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railroad that capitalists had pushed out from 
Goldfield brought them a certain amount of com- 
forts from the world far removed from the deso- 
late region honeycombed with mines. Between 
the streaks, to be sure, there had been hard layers 
of unremunerated prospecting in new and value- 
less claims. For months at a time the poor man 
worked as a day laborer for the rich syndicates, 
yet he never gave up hope that his own staked- 
out holdings, perforated with pathetic holes, into 
which he had sunk so much money and hard toil, 
would yet yield him a generous portion of the yel- 
low-glinted quartz that sent other men out into 
the world to spend their millions. 

“Some day, girlie,” he had told Carol again 
and again, when she cheered him in times of fail- 
ure, or rejoiced with him over a find that enabled 
him to add some new comfort to the little home, 
or send a larger check than usual to Rob, “we'll 
strike it rich ; and then we’ll go to the city to live 
—and you shall have everything that money can 
buy.” 

While Carol hoped for the realization of the 
dream some day, she built no top-heavy air cas- 
tles. She went about her household duties with 
uncomplaining thoroughness, kept the children 
neatly dressed for school, studied with them eve- 
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nings, read all the books and magazines her 
brother sent her, helped the young home mission- 
ary and his wife maintain a Sunday-school in the 
little box of a chapel that the Church Extension 
Society had planted in the God-forsaken country 
—in fact, let her light shine brightly in every 
dark place that needed it. At last the long ex- 
pected reward had come, close on the heels of 
Rob’s graduating honors. As an expert mining 
engineer, in close touch with men of vast re- 
sources, who accomplished great things through 
the mighty power of organized capital, his scien- 
tific knowledge would enable his father to probe 
more successfully into old Mother Earth. That 
was as much as Carol and her father expected in 
return for the years of sacrifice they had given 
to his education. 

Robert immediately assumed charge of the 
“Hawkeye,” and his father, instead of sending 
him a check periodically, received half of his 
splendid salary every month. The “new boss” 
rode up from Goldfield once a week in the com- 
pany’s big motor car, and occasionally they all 
rode back with him for a short visit at his hotel, 
going home on the train. 

That fall and winter the first luxuries of all 
the hard years had found their way into the little 
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home, and Carol was ordered to exercise her fin- 
gers on the new piano her brother had sent up 
from San Francisco, instead of the washboard. 
An enterprising young musician had located in 
the boom city. He charged exorbitant prices for 
teaching music to the children of the bonanza 
kings residing there, and to him she was sent 
for weekly lessons, going down with Rob every 
week and back on the train, until the winter 
snows set in, when her enthusiastic teacher, 
amazed at her talent and progress, made the trip 
to her home instead. 

When, the summer after her graduation, Hel- 
ena Ashton had come to “spy out the wilderness” 
which she was one day to share with “lucky Rob 
Thurman,” she had widened all of Carol’s hori- 
zons, even as she had extended his own visions 
and made him see all that he owed those who 
loved him. 

“Rob, why did you never make me realize what 
a splendid little heroine Carol is?” she reproved 
him at the end of the first week in their home. 
“Why, she’s a hidden gem shut up in this deso- 
late retreat. How did she ever manage to get 
so beautifully polished?” 

Big Rob laughed happily. Nothing could have 
added so much to his gladness as the falling in 
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love with each other of the two girls who had 
been so largely instrumental in the forming and 
crystallizing of his manhood. 

“J don’t know, unless it was the perpetual rub- 
bing and grinding of her hard life and the end- 
less effort she’s made to keep the wheels of the 
household running smoothly, and shining in the 
sunlight of her unfailing cheerfulness. Very 
likely she wouldn’t have got her luster lying in 
a velvet case. It’s the friction of her rough life, 
perhaps, that has ground off the dull corners. 
And then, you know, she shines by contrast with 
the common stuff about her—she’s the pure ore, 
struck in ordinary rock.” 

“Oh, yes, of course, Mr. Mineralogist—you al- 
ways use geological terms, even in talking love,” 
laughed Helena. “But the ore must be separated 
from the ‘common stuff,’ to be valuable, just as 
you have been, and by the same process Carol 
must have her chance, now—and she must have 
it before I come into your life completely. Does 
she want to go to college? Or does she want to 
give the most of her time to music?” 

“Oh, music, of course; that’s the bee in her bon- 
net! It’s been buzzing in her ears ever since 
mother commenced giving her lessons, when she 
was only six years old. Poor mother! She used 
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to play and sing a good deal in her young days, 
and Carol has her talent multiplied. Besides, 
she’s picked up a wonderful lot of general knowl- 
edge, for she’s an omnivorous reader of good 
books, and father has been a capital instructor 
to us all on such lines. He was in college for two 
years, until he caught the gold fever and came to 
California. And he never forgets anything—ex- 
cept his failures in getting rich, poor, dear old 
dad! Mother, however, was the one who gave 
Carol her polish. A girl simply couldn’t live 
close to her for fourteen years without reflecting 
the shining quality of her devotion to love and 
duty. Oh, I tell you, dear, she was fine-grained ; 
the gold ran through her character in delicate 
veins—as the finest ore does in the hardest, whit- 
est rock. Carol is like her in many ways, al- 
though she’s like father in her cheerful patience, 
and takes everything more animatedly than 
mother, who used to grieve over repeated fail- 
ures. Carol bounds back after every tight 
squeeze of hard luck, like a rubber ball, and one 
sees no depression in her spirits.” 

“Bless the dear child!’ chanted Helena, softly. 
«Why, Rob, it would be a positive sin for me to 
let her go on grubbing for the rest of the fam- 
ily, while you stepped out on the high plain they 
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have helped you to reach, and selfishly settled 
down to enjoy life—with me. That was what I 
wanted to find out by coming up here—if I 
would be doing the rest of your family a wrong 
in accepting this big, grand life with you at once! 
and I see that I would be wronging them all. 
Sam ought to be sent to some accredited high 
school to prepare for college; and I have a plan 
in mind for him, which is to take him home with 
me, to finish his course in the high school where 
I am to teach. I believe I can do a good deal 
for him, in a sisterly way, while you are giving 
Carol her chance.” 

And so it had come about that fifteen-year-old 
Sam went home with Helena Ashton to a fair 
California city to finish the course of study he 
had begun with the mountain school teachers. 

Carol, with a new piano replacing the old “tin 
pan” that had jogged about the world since her 
mother’s girlhood, spent the winter in “getting 
ready to begin her musical studies,” as she told 
her friends—who were every man, woman and 
child in the place, and all deeply interested in the 
chance “old Bob Thurman’s little girl was going 
to have at last.” The young Goldfield professor 
was a really talented musician, whose roving 
habits had led him all over the world, and his 
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instruction was so thorough that before spring 
Carol was fingering the keys with a skill that - 
promised brilliant results for the future. Of 
that future, and of the hard but far from un- 
happy past which she was leaving behind her, 
Carol lay back in her Pullman seat and dreamed 
as the train flashed across the alkali plains, and 
on through the defiles and passes of the Sierra 
Nevadas, into the February greenness of Cali- 
fornia, the land of her childhood, for which she 
had yearned so long. 

“Oh, you dear, beautiful God’s country!” she 
almost sobbed in her joy as she awakened in the 
morning on the western range and looked out 
upon the green valley of the American River, 
far below. “It’s like coming back to Eden.” 
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THE HARTWELL HOME 


Tar Hartwells were at dinner in the grill-room 
of the sumptuous apartment hotel that consti- 
tuted their home, when the coming of their coun- 
try cousin, Miss Caroline Thurman, from the 
backwoods, came up for discussion. It had come 
up before, a number of times, in the privacy of 
their suite, without any very marked indications 
that the young person in question would be re- 
ceived with open arms by her relatives. 

“Tf she’s anything like her brother, she won’t 
be so bad,” suggested Mildred, tae a hope- 
ful view of the situation. 

“So bad?” growled her brother PENY in dis- 
dain of the young lady’s adjective. “If she’s 
anything like Rob Thurman she’ll be too good for 
this bunch and will fly the coop at the first breeze 
from our domestic brawls.” 
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“How very flattering you are to your own fam- 
ily !’ drawled Rosamond, irritably. 

“That’s my nature, you know, fair Rosamond; 
flattery is the breath of my nostrils,’ Percy 
satirized, puffing smoke into the air already blue 
from his own and other after-dinner cigars in 
the semi-public place. 

“But she will not be like her brother, of 
course,” Rosamond persisted, with finality. “He 
had three years of college culture between him 
and the backwoods before he came near us, and 
had learned by that time how to conduct him- 
self in polite society. But why should he as- 
sume, because we invited him over here occa- 
sionally, that she will be an agreeable guest for 
months?” 

“Rosamond, please bear in mind the fact that 
your mother invited her niece to make us a visit, 
and that in accepting the invitation for her Rob- 
ert Thurman has assumed nothing whatever, ex- 
cept that our invitation was given in good faith. 
That means that you girls are to treat her with 
consideration.” 

At their father’s reproof both young ladies 
shrugged their shoulders, and Mildred answered 
for both, semi-cheerfully: 

“Oh, of course, we’ll treat her considerately. 
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Mamma’s sister’s daughter, even if she has lived 
in the wilds of the mountains, can’t be so green 
but what she'll ripen. I thought Rob was just 
splendid—and who knows but Carol will be a 
real nice little thing?” 

“She is, I’m sure,” said Carol’s aunt, with un- 
usual spirit. “Rob has told me how much she 
resembles her mother, and poor dear Carrie 
wasn’t a girl to be ashamed of when she was 
young. If she had only made a successful mar- 
riage!” 

Rosamond pushed back her chair and rose from 
the table. “At least,” she remarked, “Carol is 
decidedly less common than ‘Carrie’! I should 
think you would refer to your sister as Caro- 
line, mother. ‘Carrie’ sounds so silly and baby- 
ish.” a 

Poor Mrs. Hartwell’s eyes filled with tears. 
“We always called her ‘Carrie,’ and your father 
called me Maggie until you girls made him say 
‘Margaret,’ ” she returned, with the submissive 
plaintiveness of a conquered parent. She was 
a woman of weak will, with strong sentiments, 
which she never had the courage to live up to, 
overshadowed by an indulgent husband, and 
ruled by her children. Her nerves had long ago 


gone to rack as the result of prolonged ill-health, 
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chiefly imaginary; and for five years she had 
shed the responsibilities of housekeeping and the 
management of servants by living in apartments, 
the modern destroyers of home life in cities. She 
had succeeded so well in evading all home cares — 
that there was nothing left to fill her many idle 
hours but to eat, drink, and sleep, dress and 
undress, go out shopping, calling, and automobil- 
ing, be amused at the theatres, sit stupidly 
through balls and dinners, as a magnificently 
upholstered and decorated chaperon—and squab- 
ble with her son and daughters. To be sure, this 
was a long list of duties, with not enough hours 
of the twenty-four to accomplish them all, and 
they overlapped each other with a regularity that 
drove her frantic. Invariably, to preserve some 
semblance of “catching up,” she economized on 
sleep; which cost her the loss of what few re- 
maining nerves she had. 

“T shall simply go raving distracted with an- 
other girl to look after!” she bemoaned to her 
husband as she trailed her silk skirts over the 
velvet strip carpeting the marble-paved halls to 
the elevator. 

“Oh, Carol won’t be at all like our girls!” com- 
forted Mr. Hartwell, when they were in their 
apartment, “She'll be a real delight, I’m sure.” 
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“Yes, I know she will,” agreed the lady, “if 
she’s like Carrie. You remember how fond we 
were of each other, and how happy we were in 
our girlhood. Rosamond and Mildred never 
cared a tenth part as much for each other as we 
did. Poor little Carrie! It seems such years 
since she went off into that out-of-the-world re- 
gion to live and die. But, after all, I don’t be- 
lieve my life has been as happy as hers was. She 
took her husband’s failures a hundred times 
sweeter than I’ve taken your successes.” 

“There, now, Margaret, don’t work yourself 
into a spell,” soothed the successful man, with: 
his even-tempered indulgence. “Don’t cross this 
new bridge until you get to it. Perhaps it will 
be a rustic bridge, that will lead to some really 
delightful experience with the little country 
cousin.” And, laughing at his own wit, he took 
his hat and overcoat from the rack and prepared 
to escape. 

“ “Rustic bridge! ” repeated Rosamond scorn- 
fully, disdaining her father’s witticism. “I’m 
sure I don’t see anything very humorous in the 
situation. I tell you, mother, I will not have any 
staring, gawky country girl tagging me about 
everywhere I go.” 

“Oh, she may not care to go everywhere with 
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us,” suggested Mildred, mildly optimistic. “And 
speaking of ‘rustic bridge’ reminds me, mother, 
that I’m ten dollars in debt from that last bridge 
party, when I lost so much that I had to borrow 
money of Mr. Frick. I’ve got to pay him to-night, 
first thing; and then Pll stake the rest of my 
month’s allowance on winning three times as 
much as I lost last time—if I have to cheat!” 

“Not much ‘rustic bridge’ about that!’ 
chuckled her brother, lighting another cigar. 
“Wonder what the little country cousin will 
think of our gambling, and all the rest of our 
sins?” 

“Probably exactly what her big, handsome 
brother thought about it all—that it wasn’t 
worth his high and mighty while to mix up in 
any of it,” returned Mildred. ‘He told me once 
that he had gone almost through college without 
any of that sort of thing, and, begging my par- 
don, ‘would I please excuse him from beginning 
then? You may be sure I did, for he wasn’t a 
bit priggish about it. He was simply splendid 
in declining to do a thing that he believed was 
wrong. It was so refreshingly new to meet that 
sort of a young man. I almost loved him for it.” 

“Well, it paid him, you bet, to keep a level 


head. He would never have stepped up to the 
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top of the ladder the first thing if he’d gone the 
pace of a lot of us fellows while we were doing 
college,’ mused young Hartwell, squinting 
dreamily through tobacco smoke. «PII never for- 
get how magnificently he refused to go to the 
Emeryville track to bet on a horse I was dead 
sure would win, for I had inside tips, you know. 
He was playing hard up, that week, and I of- 
fered to put up the stakes. I wanted to find out 
how far his confounded principles would stretch 
under a tight tension—and I found out, in two 
seconds. 

“‘Oh, get out,’ was all he said, as he marched 
off, like some insulted monarch, to cut somebody’s 
cord-wood and earn what he needed to splice out 
the month’s expenses. You bet I took off my 
hat to him then—and I’ve had it off, mentally, 
ever since, whenever I think of him. I believe 
I know a man when I see one—if I’m only half 
of one myself.” 

“Are you sure,” Rosamond inquired, satir- 
ically, “about the half?” 

Percy shrugged his shoulders with a good- 
humored grin. “Well, I don’t know as I am,” he 
acknowledged. “Call it a third, or even a quarter 
of a man, if you want to be exact in your sisterly 
estimate. Anyway, I always admire a whole 
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specimen, in contrast with the fractional one rat- 
tling about inside of these clothes.” And he 
shook his slim, faultlessly dressed figure with a 
deprecating motion that made Mildred laugh, as . 
she exclaimed: i 

“Poor Percy! you'll grow perhaps.” 

Percy stretched himself to his full six feet 
of stature and scowled at his image in the mirror 
over the mantel. “Wonder what sort of a man 
could be made of me, anyhow, if the third or 
quarter was worth speculating on!” he mused. 
Then, suddenly facing about, he exclaimed: “Do 
you know, girls, I have an idea that this little 
sister of Rob Thurman’s—the ‘rustic bridge’ you 
are dreading to see span the calm river of our 
domestic happiness Rg 

“Oh, spare us your metaphoric sarcasms and 
relieve yourself of your idea; it must be a burden 
to you. You so seldom have one,” broke in Rosa- 
mond. 

“Sarcasm,” her brother repeated, “thy name is 
Rosamond Hartwell! But I was going to say, 
I have an idea that Rob Thurman’s little sister 
has had about as much to do with making a man 
of him as he’s had himself. Some sisters do have 
that sort of an influence. She won’t disgrace us 
any more than her brother did. A fellow who 
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stepped from college into the superintendency 
of a mine run by a two or three-million-dollar 
syndicate can’t have any very green or stupid 
relations. Don’t lie awake nights worrying over 
it. The day will come when we Hartwells ’ll be 
proud to claim relationship to him, or any of his 
tribe. As for myself, it’s come already ; came the 
day I took my hat off to him.” 

And with this prophetic outburst the young 
son of the house of Hartwell took himself off to 
his club, where he spent much of his time playing 
billiards, when not engaged in the more serious 
game of business in the office of his father’s 
wholesale establishment. The position was a 
mere pretense, and had been made for him by his 
indulgent parent, to keep him out of mischief, 
after he had graduated “by the skin of his teeth” 
from college, the year after Rob Thurman’s 
triumphs. 
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THE COMING OF CAROL 


ALTHOUGH Carol Thurman had been born and 
bred in the mountain country, she had never been 
a shy, timid creature, afraid of the sound of her 
own voice in company. The atmosphere of her 
simple home had been of that genuine refinement 
which rarifies in solitude, so that the contact 
with natural crudeness does not coarsen the 
character. 

She had read all the old books in her father’s 
library, besides the new ones her brother had 
managed to send from college, and she always 
talked with her father of what she read, and with 
the minister’s wife and the school teacher. So 
that when the young superintendent of the 
Hawkeye introduced his sister to his friends, on 
her weekly trips to Goldfield for her music les- 
sons, she was as much at ease in conversation as 
they were. They were people of whom she would, 
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perhaps, have stood a little in awe had she met 
them in their elegant city homes. But in the 
rough Nevada mining town, whose rude accom- 
modations they took as a matter of course, they 
seemed so much a part of her own world that 
she slipped into theirs without knowing it. Un- 
consciously she had absorbed a great deal of her 
brother’s culture through their intimate corre- 
spondence and the comradeship during his sum- 
mer vacations. But to Helena Ashton had been 
granted the special privilege of adding certain 
graces of manner to the girl’s natural charm that 
made her doubly attractive. 

Rob had understood her capabilities perfectly 
when he accepted his aunt’s urgent invitation for 
her to visit them and, although he said not a 
word to Carol to prejudice her against her city 
cousins, and make her self-conscious, he laughed 
to himself as be pictured their surprise in discov- 
ering her lack of “greenness.” 

“Yowll rather like Percy,” he told her. 
“Though he’s a howling swell, and shamefully 
fast, yet he has a decent way about him, in spite 
of all, that makes some small amends for his 
reckless habits. He’s fair—almost honest at 
times. He’d never see a woman injured or a child 
abused. He seems to respect a fellow who dis- 
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approves of his many faults, and who shows it 
plainly, more than he does the one who puts his 
principles in his pocket and goes with him on 
his excursions into vice. That’s Percy! I don’t 
approve of him, and neither will you; but you’ll 
like him, in spite of it, and find yourself wishing 
he could be made over into the right sort—the 
sort he was meant to be. In a way, he’s fine, but 
it’s in such a poor way you lose patience with 
him. The good in him is like the jewel in the 
head of a toad.” 

Carol was smiling to herself at the recollection 
of this homely praise, as she came down the 
steps of the Pullman and took her traveling bag 
from the hand of the attentive porter, to whom 
her brother had given a generous tip at the be- 
ginning of her journey. For a few moments she 
stood watching the shifting throngs of people 
coming and going until most of the overland pas- 
sengers had passed through the gates to join the 
streams hurrying to the ferryboat. A voice sud- 
denly arrested her ear—a voice high-keyed and 
impatient: 

“T tell you, Percy, it can’t be.” 

“TIl bet you twenty dollars it is!” retorted a 
young man in faultless attire, who stood eyeing 
her intently, his hand half raised to his hatbrim. 
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Quickly Carol turned her inquiring glance full 
upon the speakers, meeting the supercilious 
glances of two handsomely gowned young ladies. 
The next instant she had connected the name 
with Rob’s description of the “howling swell,” 
and as instantly she began to “like Percy.” Half 
hesitating, she stepped forward. 

“Are you Mr. Percy Hartwell?” she asked, the 
color leaping into her cheeks and the sparkle of 
mountain brooks into her eyes. 

“Well, I rather think I'll own up to the name, 
if you are my cousin Carol,” was the gallant re- 
tort, as the young man’s hat came off and his 
right hand was flung out in hearty greeting. He 
darted a triumphant glance at his sisters, who 
Stood utterly amazed, staring at this self-pos- 
sessed young person in a neat—even stylish— 
gray suit and simple straw hat, set off with two 
white quills and a big ribbon bow. 

“These are my sisters, Rosamond and Mildred,” 
he said as he introduced them, a grin of amuse- 
ment on his face. “They were sure I’d made a 
mistake in picking you out.” 

Both city girls shook hands with their country 
cousin; Mildred with genuine relief that a cer- 
tain buxom lass in a green-and-blue plaid skirt 
and old-style brown jacket was not, as they had 
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feared, the dreaded guest they were looking for. 
But Rosamond maintained a noncommittal re- 
serve that, while it did not strike Carol as cold 
or unfriendly, sent a little homesick pain through 
her heart. 

“I was sure I was right,” Percy was declaring. 
“T told the girls I was going to brace up to the 
prettiest girl I saw get off any of the Pullmans— 
and I did.” 

“Percy!” reproved Rosamond, with. dignity. 
But Percy paid no heed to the sisterly scowl 
and continued his playful teasing. 

“You see, they both had that girl picked out 
for you, Carol,” and he wagged his head in the 
direction of the plaid-skirted maiden. “She got 
off the Pullman, too.” 

Carol looked around, and smiled, a little 
flushed and embarrassed. 

“Oh!” she said, glancing back at her beauti- 
fully gowned cousins. Then she added, laugh- 
ing: “That girl came all the way from Goldfield 
with me. She was a waitress in some restaurant, 
Rob told me, until about three weeks ago, when 
her Swedish lover struck it rich on his claim. 
Now she’s come back to her home here in the city 
to buy her wedding outfit.” 

“Ha! ha!” chuckled Percy, doubling up with 
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mirth. “What a joke on you girls! So she is 
the city girl, returning to her native cobble- 
stones! I say, Carol, did you hear Rosamond 
say, ‘No, Percy, of course it isn’t’ when I picked 
out the girl in gray? By George! we didn’t be- 
lieve such a natty tailor gown as yours could 
grow in Nevada.” . 

Again Carol laughed, flushing deeper. “Oh, 
it didn’t,” she said, frankly. “Rob sent my 
measure down here and had it made for me.” 

“Oh!? smiled her fashionable cousins, Rosa- 
mond thawing slightly as she and Percy led the 
way amid the surging crowds to the ferryboat. 
The trip across the bay recalled to Carol her 
childhood, when her father, after a lucky clean- 
up, had once taken his family to visit the metrop- 
olis. That memorable occasion had been in the 
summer time, when Mrs. Hartwell and her chil- 
dren were at the seashore in the southern part of 
the State. And so it chanced that the cousins 
had never met. 

“It doesn’t seem possible that it was ten years 
ago,” Carol exclaimed, after recalling the event. 
“It all looks so natural, as though I had been 
seeing it every month. How I love the water!” 

Percy smiled his pleasure in her enthusiasm as 
she stood holding her hat and facing the stiff 
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salt wind that swept through the Golden Gate. 

On the other side of the bay a splendid motor 
car, glittering with burnished brass, awaited 
them. Here the Hartwell girls expected to wit- 
ness a countrified stare of amazed wonder, since 
automobiles were scarcely known ten years ago. 
But, to their surprise, almost disappointment, 
Carol stepped into the middle seat between them, 
in the back of the tonneau, as gracefully as 
though she had been in the daily habit of doing 
such a thing. She actually did not notice it any 
more than she would have noticed a cable car, 
seeming to have eyes only for the multitudes of 
people coming and going. 

“You don’t know how jolly all this noise 
sounds to me,” she declared merrily. ‘And, dear 
me, how the city has grown skyward!” 

“Yes, we’re getting a few scrapers,” returned 
Percy. “But you ought to see, as you cross over 
from Jersey City, New York’s mountain range 
of ’em.” 

He sat sidewise on the front seat beside the 
chauffeur, eying with open satisfaction her sin- 
cere enjoyment. It was so free from the least 
hint of gawkiness. 

“What do you think of our new car?” he asked 
suddenly. 
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“This?” and for the first time Carol bestowed 
a glance on the magnificent machine. “Oh, it’s 
fine! How lovely and clean you keep it! Robs 
gets so horribly dirty taking the dusty mountain 
roads. Of course, it isn’t Rob’s—it belongs to 
the company, but he rides home in it every week, 
and I always went back with him to Goldfield for 
my music lessons. I dreaded the ride home on 
the train, it seemed so slow after the motor.” 

Rosamond and Mildred were the ones to stare 
now, as the little country cousin talked so famil- 
iarly of motors and music lessons. 

“I didn’t suppose you had such things up there 
out of the world!’ observed Mildred. “We 
thought we were giving you a wonderful treat, 
riding in our car.” 

“Oh, you are, indeed!” exclaimed Carol. “This 
one is so beautiful! Rob’s is built for strength 
rather than beauty, and is a powerful six-cylinder 
car. It has to be to take the mountain grades, 
you know.” 

Percy’s eyes said plainly, as he looked at his 
sisters: “Now, what do you think of that—for 
a country cousin?” 
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“WHY DON’T YOU DO IT?” 


CAROL did not find herself alone that evening 
until a late hour, for her aunt had paid “poor, 
dear Carrie’s little girl” the unusual tribute of 
canceling a social engagement and remaining 
quietly at home, getting acquainted with her; a 
privilege her son had shared with her until ten 
o’clock, at which time he went off with his sisters 
to pay his respects, perfunctorily, to the hostess 
of a brilliant party somewhere up the hill of 
many mansions. 

Rosamond and Mildred had been for two hours 
in the hands of the maid, whose life they unit- 
edly made miserable. At last Carol was admitted 
to the sumptuous room which they shared to 
behold them in all their glory. She quickly 
caught the clue to the situation, and immediately 
discovering what was expected of her, went into 
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such raptures over the exquisite beauty of their 
gowns that even Rosamond smiled upon her ap- 
provingly. 

“You never saw anything like these in Gold- 
field—if you do ride in automobiles,” she said, 
laughing. 

“No,” Carol admitted, “I never saw any ball 
gowns before. But Rob has told me of some very 
elegant ones the ladies wear at the balls up 
there. He has looked in upon them occasion- 
ally—but he would never mix up in the crowd, 
or even take me to see the display. He never 
had time himself—and he didn’t care much for 
that sort of thing anyway; for so many of the 
bad elements of society get mixed with the good 
and indifferent up there.” 

“T suppose so,” mused Rosamond, slipping into 
her evening coat. 

Percy, standing in the doorway, laughed, wag- 
ging his head. 

“Dear little child! I’m afraid your wicked 
young Nevada town, where a lot of millionaires 
dig out the money they spend down here in this 
wicked old California city, isn’t the only place 
where that sort of mixing goes on. With a pow- 
erful magnifying glass you might discover some 
bad elements in this very swell affair we’re going 
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to to-night—myself, for instance. I’m looked 
upon as a disreputable scapegrace by a lot of de- 
signing mothers, who only forgive my sins be- 
cause my dad represents such an alluringly big 
income from the business he’s taken me into.” 

Rosamond stamped her satin-slippered foot, 
angrily. 

“Go away, and stop trying to amuse dear little 
Carol with your abominable cynicism!” she 
flashed out. 

“My children must seem fearfully worldly and 
selfish to you,” lamented Mrs. Hartwell, weakly, 
after the trio had gone down in the elevator to 
the automobile. “And I suppose I am to blame 
for it. I was never the unselfish, conscientious 
soul your poor, dear mother was.” 

Carol believed the statement, absolutely, after 
another hour’s observation of the manner of 
woman she really was. She was charmed with 
the beautiful room that had been given her, al- 
though it was an inside room, whose two lace- 
and-silk hung windows looked out across a palm- 
balconied court upon other windows of innum- 
erable apartments. It was the richly furnished 
guest-room of the Hartwell suite, and fit for a 
princess; but to Carol, child though she was in 
experience, its sensuous luxuries seemed exagger- 
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ations of comfort that were not really in good 
taste. 

‘Will all this superfluous luxury grow upon 
me while I am here, until I feel, when I go home, 
that it is necessary to my happiness?” she wrote 
to Rob, at midnight, as she sat before a teakwood 
desk heavily carved with Chinese dragons, her 
feet sunk in the soft thickness of a costly Persian 
rug. “If it does, I had better never have come; 
and you had better send for me to come back. 
Why, Aunt Margaret has already given me a set 
of sterling silver toilet articles—brushes and 
combs and manicure things—with my initials en- 
graved in monogram on the handles. So my mod- 
est little celluloid set has to lie in my trunk, un- 
used. 

“T think I behaved very well at dinner, for 
I tried to act as though I wasn’t paralyzed by 
the magnificence all around me, and I watched 
the others out of the corners of my eyes to make 
sure which spoons and forks to use at the proper 
time. I had to exercise special care, at the end 
of the last course, to keep from picking up my 
plate and starting for the kitchen—to wash the 
dishes! There were six or seven courses, and, 
dear me, such a sense of stuffiness as I’ve had 
ever since! Percy tried to get me to drink a little 
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champagne—he emptied a whole bottle. He said 
that it aided digestion and was the best remedy 
for overeating. I told him I thought the easiest 
way would be not to overeat. I tried to live up 
to the principle, but it was almost impossible, 
as everything was served so temptingly and 
tasted so delicious. 

“It’s getting dreadfully late now, so I think I'll 
go over and make my apologies to the magnifi- 
cent brass bed—dressed up in blue silk and lace 
_ flounces, that I’m supposed to sleep in—and see 

if I can find out how to get into it.” 

The following morning, she added to her let- 
ter: 

“I got into the bed all right, and slept like a pig 
in clover under its eiderdown quilt and lamb’s 
wool blankets. When I waked up this morning 
and looked at a little French clock on my dresser, 
it was ten o’clock! Think of that—for me! I 
made haste to get dressed, supposing everybody 
else had gone to breakfast; but when I went out 
into the parlor, or drawing room, as they call 
the big, splendid room where they sit and scold 
one another, after dinner, I was amazed to learn 
from Adele, the girls’ maid, who was fixing flow- 
ers, that the ‘ladies breakfasted in bed, a little 
before noon.’ Dear me! I wonder when they eat 
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luncheon. Percy came hurrying in just then--— 
he had been down to breakfast in the cafe. 

“My! what a jolly early riser you are! he 
laughed. ‘If I wasn’t due at the office to listen 
to a paternal lecture on tardiness, I’d take you 
out for a spin in my new runabout; but as I’ve 
got to make a bluff at earning my salary for five 
or six hours, the ride will have to wait till four 
o’clock.’ 

“What I’m to do between now and then I can’t 
imagine. I’m afraid to touch the beautiful grand 
piano, for fear of waking some one, so IIl just sit 
around and look at the magazines, or stand and 
gaze out of the windows into the street and out 
over the beautiful blue bay until my relatives 
wake up. 

“Oh, dear! I’m tired already of doing noth- 
ing. I almost wish I could run up home and 
wash the dishes for poor, slow Mary Ann. Tell 
me truly if she gives daddy and the girlies all 
the good things I taught her to make; for I can’t 
live on the fat of the land—as I do here—and 
enjoy it a particle if they are neglected. 

“There! Aunt Margaret has just put her head 
inside my door to tell me to go down to break- 
fast alone, and not wait for ‘those lazy girls.’ 
Isn’t it funny to hear her go for them for being 
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lazy, and selfish, and worldly, when her own ex- 
ample has made them so?” 
* * * * * * * 

The days that followed were crowded with 
sightseeing and shopping by day, and with pleas- 
ure-seeking by night, until Carol began to wonder 
when she would ever find time for her music. 

“No, no, Percy, please let me stay at home to- 
night,” she insisted one evening at the end of 
her second week of gay city life, when he urged 
her to go with him to the theatre. His mother 
and sisters had gone out early to some society 
function which he had “cut” as a “beastly bore,” 
and he was alone with the little country cousin, 
who had interested him so amazingly that the 
sowing of his wild oats was in a fair way to be 
neglected for the season. 

“T’ve been so many times, I’m actually tired of 
shows, and I must get to work on my music. I 
took my first lesson of my new master to-day, and 
I want to practise.” 

“Then JI’ll stay here and listen,’ declared 
Percy. “I’d a lot rather—if you'll let me smoke.” 

“Oh, I don’t want you to stay; I can’t play 
before any of you yet,” exclaimed Carol. 

“No? Then Pll go down to the poolrooms and 
place a bet on to-morrow’s races, and end by going 
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on a spree. I haven’t done either since you 
came.” 

“Percy !” 

“It’s a fact, Carol! I hardly know myself, I’m 
so virtuous. I’ve been ashamed to do my regular 
stunts, for fear I couldn’t look into your clear, 
true eyes—and they’re such deep wells of good- 
ness, I declare! I like to look into them. Why 
have you been so unafraid of me, all these days? 
Rob knew I was a bad lot at college. He must 
have told you to steer shy of me. All the nicest 
girls I know do.” 

Carol, from the deep-cushioned chair in which 
she sat watching him, smiled quizzically. 

“No,” she said, honestly. ‘He didn’t tell me 
that. He said that I’d like you—in spite of your 
bad habits—just as he did; and that I’d find my- 
self wishing you could be made over into the 
right sort—the sort you were meant to be. That 
was exactly what he said.” 

Percy scratched a match and proceeded to light 
a cigar. 

“What else did your brother say about me?” 
he inquired, as he puffed blue smoke rings into 
the air. 

“Do you really want to know?” Carol chal- 
lenged him, leaning her elbows on the table where 
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she was idly turning the pages of a magazine. 

“As much as I really want to know anything,” 
he laughed with indolent amusement. 

“Well, he said that in a way you were fine; but 
in such a poor way, one lost patience with you 
for being fine at all.” 

“That sounds like Rob,” mused the young man, 
closing his eyes. “Anything else?” 

“Yes. That the good in you was like the jewel 
in the head of a toad. Is that from the Bible, or 
Shakespeare?” 

“I don’t know, Carol. You ought to be posted. 
It sounds like a proverb, though I don’t think it’s 
one of Solomon’s. Guess it is Shakespeare’s. 
Now, go and play for me, like a good girl, for 
I’m going to stay right here. You wouldn’t drive 
me to my evil haunts, would you?” 

“Of course not,” returned the girl, sincerely 
anxious. “But you laughed at the music of those 
operas we went to, when I thought it was fine. 
So no wonder I hate to play before you.” 

“Well, you may be sure I won’t laugh at you, 
little girl,” Percy told her. 

Without further protest, Carol went over to 
the piano and selected her music. 

“Pm going to forget that you are here,” she 
informed him. “So you needn’t feel obliged to 
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say, ‘That’s fine,’ or ‘lovely,’ or anything, just to 
be polite.” 

“All right,” Percy laughed and lay back in 
his morris chair, looking at her through his cloud 
of smoke. For more than an hour she played as 
he had never heard any one play on the neglected 
instrument, which was but a costly pretence in 
the elegantly furnished room. 

“How you love it!” he exclaimed at last, as he 
came and stood beside her when she had con- 
cluded her repertoire with a Liszt “Consolation” 
that was almost a prayer. “No wonder you made 
me forget to light another cigar. I wish you 
could make me forget all my bad habits so com- 
pletely.” 

“I wish I could,” Carol agreed, sincerely, smil- 
ing up at him as she faced about. 

For a moment he stood looking down at her 
as she fingered the fine gold watch chain her 
brother had given her with her watch the previ- 
ous Christmas. 

“Come to think of it, that’s about what you 
have made me do, for the last two weeks,” he 
declared. “It has been so interesting showing 
you about the city and seeing you enjoy it so un- 
affectedly, that I actually haven’t had time to put 
in my spring crop of wild cats.” 
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“Are you usually worse in the spring than at 
any other season?” Carol asked him. 

“Decidedly worse. The race-track season makes 
no end of us sporty fellows desperately wicked 
every spring. It somehow gets in the blood worse 
then, like new sap in young trees. You never 
heard much about the business, of course.” 

“Not very much; except that it’s a disgrace to 
the State, and ruins a great many young men. 
I’ve read about it all in the papers, and Rob has 
told me how lots of college boys wasted their 
money betting on horses. But why do you do 
such things? Haven’t you all the money you 
need, with your father so well off?” 

Percy laughed, quietly evading the frank eyes. 

“T have my salary only; Dad hasn’t taken me 
into partnership yet, by any means,” he informed 
her. 

“I shouldn’t think he would, if you gamble 
and drink,” the little cousin retorted. 

“You’re right, Carol. I don’t expect it, or de- 
serve it. It’s too big an effort to work up to the 
honors and responsibilities of the place; and a 
fellow who doesn’t isn’t fit to receive them. Sol 
draw the big salary my little service commands, 
and trust to luck and the fastest Os to make 
it bigger.” 
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Carol met his jesting look with an unsmiling 
gleam of disapproval in her eyes; then she turned 
her face away as she read only amused mockery 
in his. 

“Rob said I wouldn’t approve of you, any more 
than he did,” she asserted, frankly, getting up 
and going over to the table. “When he said that 
Td like you, in spite of it, I didn’t believe him. 
But I do, now, and I’ve just found out why.” 

Percy followed her over to the table. 

“That’s encouraging. Please tell me, Carol.” 

She picked up a magazine and twirled open the 
leaves, her sweet face very sober. 

“I suppose,” she hesitated, “it’s because one 
side of you is rather good—yet.” 

“Is it, truly?” he quizzed, taking a position on 
the opposite side of the table and glancing comi- 
cally from one shoulder to the other of his eve- 
ning coat. “Which side?” 

Carol smiled a little unwillingly. 

“The inside,’ was her prompt answer. 

“Oh,” he laughed, “you’re all wrong in that 
guess, for the inside is very bad indeed—worse 
than the outside. I don’t do half the wicked 
things I think of doing. Not that I meditate 
murder, or robbery, or felony; but I don’t have 
time to do it all.” 
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“No, I’m not wrong, for I didn’t guess. I can 
see a little bit of the inside—and that’s your 
kind heart,” the girl insisted, with the womanly 
wisdom that had come to her early in taking 
her mother’s place in a love-filled home. ‘When 
a man has that he can make himself anything he 
pleases; and it’s such a pity when he pleases to 
make himself all crooked and out of proportion 
with such a heart.” 

For a moment or two they stood there in 
silence, Carol absently turning the leaves of the 
magazine. Suddenly her eyes fell upon a picture 
illustrating a story—the picture of a young 
woman holding herself distant from a man, below 
which was the sentence: 

“You have the power within you to make a man 
of yourself. Why don’t you do it?” 

With a quick little intake of breath, at the 
relevancy of the illustration, Carol pushed the 
magazine across the table, her index finger point- 
ing to the picture and the words. 

Percy bent over and read the two lines, glanced 
at the picture, then lifted his face and laughed. 

“Did you come over here to show me that?” he 
asked. ‘Was that your text?” 

“No, no!” she protested, startled at what she 
had done. “I didn’t mean to preach, Percy. 
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Really and truly, I never saw the picture before. 
I just happened to turn to it now.” 

“I’m not so sure of that, Carol,” he said, so 
soberly, that she was sure she had offended him 
and made a horrid prig of herself. “Anything so 
appropriate couldn’t just happen to hit the nail 
on the head. You must have been—well, sort of 
directed to show me that—subconsciously, you 
know.” Again he looked at the picture, then 
read the words aloud. “Sure enough—why don’t 
I do it?” he muttered. “That is, if I have it in 
me—on the side that you say isn’t all bad—yet! 
But I’m afraid you’re mistaken, Carol. It isn’t 
there.” 

“Oh, yes, it is!” she persisted, quietly looking 
up at him, her sweet, earnest face aglow. “God 
put it there—and you haven’t lost it all y 

“Yet,” Percy interposed, looking down at her, 
a scowl puckering his brows. Then he suddenly 
flung off the unusual mood that possessed him 
and resumed his habitual one of irresponsible 
levity. “What sort of a man do you think I could 
make of myself if I undertook the job?” he 
asked, looking at his watch and moving to go 
out. 

And Carol, relieved that she had not offended 
him, replied, lightly: 
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“A very fine-looking one, at least—from the 
material you have to work on.” 

“By George! that was gracefully put; but I 
didn’t mean my face value—that’s only skin 
deep—and is on the outside; try again.” 

“Oh, don’t ask me; I never made a man of 
any one.” 

“Yes, you did; you made a man of Rob, or 
helped mightily. If rd had a sister like you, 
perhaps 2 

“Or if your sisters had had a brother like 
mine,” she interposed, flashing a reproving glance 
at him for his weak shifting of responsibility. 
With the sentence unfinished on her lips she stood 
facing him, all that was true and womanly in her 
pure soul beckoning him up to her higher levels 
of life. 

“Thank you, Carol, for calling me down like 
that. It was sneaking mean of me to hide behind 
the girls’ faults. I’m older, and should have set 
them a better example. But I’m afraid it’s too 
late to begin now.” 

He turned and went out into the hall for his 
coat and hat, for he was going to join his sisters 
at the eleventh hour of their evening’s pursuit of 
pleasure. When he returned to bid her good- 
night, as he never thought of doing to his mother 
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and sisters, she sat curled up in his big chair, 
prepared to read the story of the girl in the pic- 
ture. 

“Find out how that fellow did it, Carol, and 
tell me,” he said, not so mockingly as she fancied. 
«And if it doesn’t require turning the world up- 
side down I may try his recipe.” 

Carol only answered him with a shake of her 
head and a doubting smile, discrediting his sin- 
cerity with a slight shrug of her shoulders. 

“You can read it yourself if you really want 
to try any experiments,” she suggested, laughing. 
“My sermon is ended, and I’m going to get out 
of the pulpit. Please forgive me for preaching.” 

“Forgive you? Why, bless your heart, I feel 
honored to have been the congregation,” he de- 
clared. 

“Well,” and she waved him good-night with 
her hand, “the ‘congregation’ is dismissed.” 


CHAPTER V 


AN EASTER DAY 


AFTER that evening with Percy, Carol made it 
her rule to practise every afternoon while her 
aunt and cousins performed their social rounds. 
In the morning, she arose at seven, breakfasted 
with Percy and his father at eight, and devoted 
the hours until noon to long walks or street-car 
rides, unless a shopping excursion had been 
planned, which was the only event that ever en- 
ticed Mrs. Hartwell and her daughters from their 
beds before noon. 

In a few weeks the city became almost as famil- 
iar to her as the old byways of her mountain 
home, and she easily found her way about on her 
morning outings. 

On Sundays she left the entire family sound 
asleep, breakfasted alone at the family table, and 
attended church and Sunday-school with two or 
three girls younger than herself, who lived in ad- 
joining apartments and had made friendly over- 
tures in the halls. 
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On the morning of Easter Sunday she was 
amazed to see Percy, faultlessly dressed in a new 
spring suit, walk into the big, almost empty cafe, 
and take the seat beside her, declaring his inten- 
tion of going with her. 

“With me?” and she stared at him over her 
lifted coffee spoon. “I thought you never went 
to church.” 

“I never do; but I want you to go somewhere 
with me, so I propose to buy you off—if I can. 
Do you think it will be safe for me to go?” And 
he grinned at her amazed perplexity. 

“Safe? Why not?” she asked. 

“Something dreadful might happen, you know 
—after such an unheard-of event,” he laughed 
half-sheepishly. “With the exception of two or 
three swell wedding occasions, I haven’t been 
inside of a church since I was a kid; and I 
wouldn’t go now to the one mother and the girls 
patronize occasionally for fear some of our smart 
set might see me and start the report that I was 
reforming. That would make it embarrassing, 
for a lot of approving mothers would think I was 
settling down, and their sweet buds in society 
would begin to ask me to church fairs, as an in- 
dication that they had forgiven my wild-oats sow- 
ing. So, mum’s the word, Carol. You mustn’t 
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tell the folks about my going with you. 
Promise.” 

“All right,” agreed Carol. “I’m glad you're 
going. Pll go where you want me to go, with 
pleasure—if it’s a good place for me, of course,” 
she added. 

“Pl let you be the judge of that, after we get 
there,” he answered, evasively. ‘“Where’s the 
church you go to?” 

Carol told him, explaining, “I hunted up my 
own church. Our young minister up home told 
me where I’d find one. I got acquainted with 
some girls upstairs who go there, so I went with 
them. I like it ever so much, and have made some 
pleasant acquaintances already. I go to the 
young people’s meeting in the evening, too, with 
the girls upstairs. One of them has a brother 
who takes care of us.” 

“Oh, he does, does he?” smilingly mused Percy. 
“Well, he won’t take care of you to-night, for I 
constitute myself your bodyguard for the rest of 
the day and evening.” 

“I’m going to take you in my runabout,” he 
told her after breakfast, as they went up in the 
elevator, “for we’re going on a thirty-mile spin 
afterward to the jolly place I’m going to take 
you to, where we’ll have dinner. It’s a place I 
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always go to alone, for I’d never think of taking 
the girls or mother.” 

“Why not?” asked Carol, in some trepidation. 

“Why, it’s not—well, not tony enough for 
them,” he answered, giving her a sidelong glance 
to test her confidence in him. 

Carol stepped out of the cage, and they walked 
down the wide hall to the door of the Hartwell 
suite before she replied: 

“I’m sure you wouldn’t take me into any place 
that wasn’t nice, even if it wasn’t tony.” 

Percy’s eyes danced with pleasure as he 
realized that she trusted him, yet with a mis- 
chievous desire to test her still farther. It almost 
took his breath away to have a girl in the family 
who did not distrust him on the slightest hint. 

“You must promise, though, not to tell where 
weve been. The folks haven’t any idea I ever go 
there, and mother wouldn’t think of allowing you 
to go if I asked her. Dad goes himself, once 
in a while, as I do—on the quiet. So when they 
quiz you to-night to find out where we’ve been 
you'll have to submit to a little unjust suspicion, 
as a penalty for keeping bad company, you 
know.” 

For a moment Carol hesitated, looking up at 
him with eyes frankly true. 
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“Would Rob let me go—on Sunday?” she 
asked, as the ultimate test. 

Percy laughed; but the girl’s absolute faith 
in her brother moved him with a strange feeling 
of envy. 

“By George! I’d like to have a sister who had 
faith in me like that!” he muttered. “Yes, Carol, 
Rob would let you go all right. He went there 
with me himself—and on Sunday, too.” 

“Then, of course, I’ll go,” was the prompt as- 
surance, as she ran to her room to put on her 
hat and gloves—beautifully new and stylish—to 
match the delicate spring gown her aunt had se- 
lected and had made for her. 

“My, but you take to city life like a duck to 
water,” Percy exclaimed, as he proudly helped 
her into his runabout. “I wouldn’t have believed 
that a girl from the woods could fit into our life 
the way you have in a few weeks.” 

Carol laughed, as they sped away. 

“Tt isn’t strange when you think how I’ve lived 
for years, in fancy, in the big world Rob has told 
so much about. Why, he seemed to bring home 
with him a sort of atmosphere that made me feel 
as though I lived with him down here. When 
he came back to college, after vacations, he wrote 
me such splendid letters, and sent so many pic- 
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tures with his college papers, that I almost took 
a course with him. Then, when Helena Ashton 
came up last summer, she seemed to bring with 
her everything that Rob had overlooked— 
womanly ideas and manners, you know. Did you 
know Helena in college?” 

Perey winced, glaring straight ahead up the 
hill the motor was slowly climbing. 

“Not very well,” he muttered. “She didn’t 
have much use for fellows of my stamp. Very 
few really nice girls ever do—when they get in- 
formation as to my character. Is Miss Ashton 
going to marry Rob soon?” 

“Not for another year yet. She says I must 
have my chance—as Rob has had his; and she’s 
preparing Sam for college. Isn’t it dear of her 
to be so interested in Sam—taking him right into 
her own home, like a real sister? Sam, you know, 
isn't as steady as Rob, naturally, and Helena is 
kind of—balancing him, you might say—for his 
college life. As for Sam, he fairly idolizes her. 
Isn’t it beautiful for a young woman to do that 
way?” : 

“What way?” smiled Perey, enjoying the girl- 
ish confidences. “Making Sam idolize his 
brother’s sweetheart?” 

“No. I mean isn’t it fine of her not to selfishly 
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gobble up Rob, all for her own, as a lot of girls 
would do? How many, do you suppose, would 
care a fig whether the rest of us had a chance, 
so long as Rob had had his—and she’d caught 
him?” 

“Not my sisters, surely, or any of the other 
girls I know,” declared Percy. “If there are 
young men biting at their hooks, you may be 
sure the patient old fathers and brave little 
sisters who have helped them climb the ladders 
of success, as you’ve helped Rob, will get scant 
consideration from them. Here we are at your 
church. It isn’t far, is it?” 

“Not in this flyer,” observed Carol, catching 
her breath, as he slowed down suddenly. They 
entered the flower-trimmed church and were met 
by a smiling usher. 

When the service was over, and they were 
again in the runabout, Percy put his hand to the 
wheel and sent his machine slowly in and out 
among the throngs of people. It was not until he 
had a clear space for a block ahead of him that 
he spoke. 

“Well, that wasn’t so bad. Perhaps Pl go 
again some time—if you don’t tell on me for 
this.” 

“Wasn’t the music beautiful?” breathed Carol. 
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“And the sermon! How could you help liking 
that?” 

“I couldn’t help liking it. It was great; but 
it was ’way above my level—too fine for me. I’m 
not in that sort of life, you know.” 

Carol lifted her face. “I wish—you’d—get 
in,” she said, timidly. 

Percy whizzed out of the way of an approach- 
ing car crowded with Sunday pleasure seekers. 

“Why?” he asked, turning to smile, half 
amusedly, at her earnestness. 

“Oh, because,” faltered Carol, “it’s a good place 
to be in. You’d get clearer and finer views of 
life up there. Some people think it’s narrow; 
and, perhaps, it is, in a way. The mountain tops 
are always narrower than the bases. But the air 
is so much purer on the heights. If you lived 
in it you wouldn’t be so ue 

“So what, Carol?” he supplied, as she hesi- 
tated. “So bad?” 

“So bitter against everything; and so sarcas- 
tic,’ Carol ventured. “Some way everything 
seems to be crooked and out of joint with you—as 
though being rich and having everything you 
want doesn’t make you the least bit happy. Your 
big, fine world isn’t such a wonderfully happy 
place after all—for any of you.” 
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“You’ve found that out already, have you?” 

“Ves.” 

“And you think if I went to church and ‘got 
religion,’ as they call it, I’d be all right?” 

“Please don’t laugh at me, Percy,” pleaded 
Carol, pulling her white chiffon veil tighter over 
her face as their speed increased. “It’s all so real 
to me—being a Christian! Rob is such a big, 
splendid one; and poor, dear father is such a pa- 
tient, never-discouraged one; and my sweet little 
mother was such a saint of a one; and Helena 
Ashton is such a darling, beautiful one——” 

“And Carol Thurman is such a plucky, fear- 
less one,” broke in Percy, as she paused for 
breath, “that she almost makes me wish I could 
be one myself.” 

But his avowal was made in such a gay, laugh- 
ing tone, as he pulled his goggles down over his 
eyes, that it had little weight. 

“I wish I could take you seriously,” said Carol, 
with a distrustful smile. 

Percy devoted himself to steering clear of other 
motors and street cars before he spoke again. 
Then he remarked without a trace of his usual 
cynical tone: “You are taking me seriously, 
Carol, and that’s why I like you so tremendously. 
Everybody else takes me as a huge joke, or a 
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worthless chump who isn’t worth a serious 
thought. You're taking me seriously now—going 
with me to a place you don’t know a thing about. 
And, on my life, you sha’n’t be sorry for it.” 

They soon left the blocks of grimy wooden 
houses that lined the streets of the Mission dis- 
trict, and the runabout flashed out between wide 
stretches of pasture and garden lands. The 
farther they went the wider and fairer grew the 
emerald fields—oceans of young wheat and bar- 
ley billowing in the soft April wind and starred 
with golden splashes of California poppies. 
Splendid old live oaks, green the year round, cast 
their deep shadows over the sunlit surfaces, and 
orchards of prune, and peach, and cherry trees 
colored the landscape with intermittent patches 
of pink and white. Beyond it all rose the moun- 
tains, green, and blue, and violet, under the daz- 
zling sky. 

“Yes, it’s the loveliest valley in the world,” de- 
clared Percy, in response to Carol’s enthusiasm. 
“Some other time I’ll bring you down again for 
a peep at the swell homes of millionaires at Bel- 
mont and Menlo Park. But there won’t be time 
to-day. We mustn’t keep the dinner I’ve ordered 
waiting, for the other fellow will be getting fu- 
riously hungry.” 
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Carol looked up, quickly. ‘“Who-0?” she 
drawled, in amazement. “Aren’t there to be any 
—ladies?” 

“Only the one who keeps the house and cooks 
the dinner,” responded Percy, bending over his 
wheel and tearing along the straight stretch of 
road. “The dinner’s in your honor, and you are 
to meet—my friends.” 

Carol gasped, partly from surprise, but mainly 
because of the breakneck speed they were mak- 
ing. 

“Are they—just—men?” she gasped. 

“Just one man, besides me—a man my mother 
and sisters wouldn’t speak to in polite society. 
We'll be there in a jiffy. Are you scared?” 

“Yes!” Please don’t go so fast.” 

Instantly Percy checked his speed, and a mo- 
ment later the machine turned into an orchard 
whose driveway was bordered with walnut trees 
that formed a cool, green arcade leading to a 
little white-cottage. 

“Hereewe are!” he announced. “Are you still 
scared?” 

“T haven’t been scared at all—except when you 
went so fearfully fast,” she declared, her con- 
fidence in him unshaken. ‘Whoever you are tak- 
ing me to see must be all right, for you said I 
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shouldn’t be sorry I came, and of course Tm not 
going to be. It surely doesn’t look bad, here— 
like a Sunday picnic, or a ball game.” 

Percy laughed into her merry, challenging 
eyes. “Carol, you are a little brick!’ he affirmed. 
“Your confidence makes me almost ready to be- 
gin the uphill task of deserving it.” 


CHAPTERVI 


PERCY’S “GOOD SIDE” 


Ir was after sunset when the runabout puffed 
out of the walnut drive, on the return trip to the 
city, and Carol’s face was fairly glowing with her 
enjoyment of the afternoon. 

“Percy! I never had a better time in my life,” 
she exclaimed, putting her hand through his arm. 
“Why in the world shouldn’t I tell Aunt Mar- 
garet and the girls that we came here? It’s a 
perfectly darling place, and they are the dearest 
old couple! And you—why, you're just splendid 
to them; they seem to think everything of you. 
Why shouldn’t your folks know that you come 
here, I’d like to know?” 

“Oh,” answered Percy, half sheepishly, ‘“they’d 
simply guy me to death about it, as they would 
about going to church, and you positively mustn’t 
tell on me. Of course, I’m not ashamed of Aunt 
Maria and Uncle Joe, and neither is dad; we’d 
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both of us like to have the dear old pair come 
and make us a visit, now and then; but mother 
and the girls would have spasms if the poor, old- 
fashioned dears came within speaking distance, 
for fear some of their swell friends would find out 
they were relatives. So dad runs down, two or 
three times a year, and gives a big check to the 
good old sister who raised him (his mother died 
when he was a kid, you know), and I come down 
once in a great while, when I’m having a big dis- 
gust at the kind of life I lead, and feel the need 
of something downright genuine, for a bracer. 
Now and then I run across some one as genuinely 
good as they are—like you and Rob—and I bring 
them down, too. I don’t know why I do it, unless 
it’s to show off that good side of me that you say 
isn’t all gone yet—the ‘inside’.” 

Carol was silent for a time, as they glided over 
the road in the soft, spring twilight. Then she 
gave the arm within which her hand still rested 
a closer pressure. 

“Tt has come out on the surface beautifully to- 
day, Percy,” she told him, winsomely. “I wish 
you'd keep it out where people can see it, for 
I’m sure there’s ever so much more of the good 
than there is of the bad side that you seem to 
like to show off. Those dear old souls think 
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you're always right side out, as you are to-day.” 

Percy laughed. “I’m in a fair way to become 
so, Carol, with you to turn me about with your 
little finger,” he declared, seriously. “Some 
way, Rob always made me feel ashamed of my 
good-for-nothingness, but I never got any farther, 
for I saw too little of him to be influenced by his 
character. Ill admit that I’m easily influenced 
for good or bad by the class I associate with. Of 
course, Rob had to cut me and my crowd in order 
to do the big things he did in college. Aunt 
Maria and Uncle Joe always take me for just 
what I seem when I’m having an acute attack of 
goodness, and I’ve rather enjoyed deceiving them, 
so they haven’t helped me very much. But you’ve 
simply put it into me to want to be something 
worth while. You’re a kind of a mirror in which 
I’ve seen a very disagreeable but true reflection 
of myself, and something has made me loathe 
the thought of going back to the life I’ve lived. 
Truly, Carol, I haven’t been back to it since you 
came, though I came mighty near doing it last 
night and to-day. Did you see me hand Aunt 
Maria a roll of greenbacks and some gold just 
before we started?” 

“Yes, I thought you were giving her a lot of 
money,” came from Carol’s eager lips. 
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“Oh, bless your heart, I didn’t give it to her. I 
leave it to dad to pay off his own debts for all 
she did for him when he was a boy. I just left 
it for her to keep for me till I come again, for 
I was afraid to take it back in my pockets after 
dark. It’s a huge joke on me, Carol. Pd forgot- 
ten, all day, that I had it with me.” 

“Forgotten? How much?” 

“Five hundred dollars.” 

Carol gasped. “For goodness sakes! What 
did you mean to do with so much money?” 

“Gamble with it,” confessed Percy, his eyes, 
behind his goggles, fastened on the long, straight 
road ahead. “I got it out of the bank yesterday 
morning, fully intending to go to a big automo- 
bile tournament to-day and bet on the biggest, 
fastest car that entered for the trophy—a golden 
cup. It was a swell affair, but it was a gamble, 
all the same; as much as horse racing, or moth- 
er’s and the girls’ bridge parties. I got in with 
some fellows yesterday who were on the inside 
and knew pretty well which motor would win the 
prize, and I went so far as to promise them Pd 
go down in my runabout this morning, with a five- 
hundred-dollar stake to put up against a thou- 
sand bet by one of the other fellows. I had saved 
that much money—actually saved it—out of my 
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salary for March and the handsome allowance 
dad’s been giving me lately—for good behavior! 
Pretty mean of me, wasn’t it, after he’d just told 
me, with a beaming face, that he was glad to see 
what an improvement there was in my conduct— 
since Carol came?” 

The hand within the bend of the arm grip- 
ping the wheel made a little convulsive clutch at 
the sleeve. 

“Oh, Percy! Did he—say—that?” 

“Yes; I kept saying it over and over all night in 
my mind, until I got so dead ashamed of myself 
I couldn’t look at my own fool face in the glass 
this morning, and I just made a sudden resolve 
that I’d spend the day with you instead of at the 
tournament and see if I could work up a little 
self-respect. I telephoned out to Aunt Maria that 
we'd be there, and that’s the way it came about. 
Nothing very fine about it—just a freakish im- 
pulse.” 

Carol was clinging to his arm with both hands 
now, half laughing, half tearful, as she protested: 
“No; it was the manliest thing you ever did; and 
I’m so glad you didn’t go back! Don’t ever go 
back, Percy, to that sort of life. Begin to-day to 
go out of it, now that you’ve made such a good 
start. Go to church with me again this evening.” 
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Perey laughed, in some embarrassment, but 
withdrew his eyes from his steering long enough 
to show her that he was more than half seri- 
ous, as he replied: 

“T'm afraid that would be doing things too sud- 
den, Carol; I'll think it over for a week, and go 
again next Sunday morning.” 

“Why not now?” the girl persisted, sweetly. 
“There always has to be a ‘now’ when one decides 
to take an important step in a new direction. 
You decided rather suddenly to go with me this 
morning, didn’t you? It will be even easier to 
take the next step and go farther.” 

“How far, Carol?” 

‘Far enough to become—a Christian.” 

Percy laughed, quietly, but not mockingly, 
shaking his head. 

“I never could do anything so radical as that 
on short notice,” he declared, gravely. “A fellow 
can’t flop over in a day from the bad lot I am to 
being—the sort of Christian you are. And I don’t 
want to be any other kind. I’m not even sure that 
I really want to be your kind. It involves so 
many restrictions—giving up my alluring sins; 
for I'd have to give them up if I shouldered the 
cross at all. None of your halfway Christians 
for me. I know a lot of them right in our set, 
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who would be mortally offended if any one told 
them their chances of salvation were no better 
than mine are! and I’m dead sick of such counter- 
feit coin that’ll never pass over the counter of 
the Almighty’s bank, any more than the unplated 
lead of my own sinful soul. If I can’t be a pure- 
gold Christian, like you, or like Rob, I’ll stay 
plain, honest lead, without the gilding.” 

“Oh, Percy,” Carol interjected, “it frightens 
me to have you measuring yourself by poor, 
weak me, and even by Rob, who, though I almost 
idolize him, has his faults. There is only One for 
us to measure ourselves by—the One who came 
down from Heaven and lived among men, to make 
it possible for us to be like him. If you only 
knew him—actually knew him, personally, as you 
know me, or your father—you’d forget about the 
‘counterfeit coin’ and stop comparing it with 
your cheap lead—because he would give you 
‘gold tried in the fire’ in place of it. When you 
go to the bank and get gold coin in exchange for 
a check you don’t refuse to take the gold just be- 
cause a few cheats you know are trying to pass 
off imitation coin, do you?” 

Percy’s answer was a low laugh and a quiet 
“Yow re right, Carol.” 

Then there was a long silence as they sped on 
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in the falling dusk that was swallowed up in 
darkness, as they neared the fog-veiled tip of the 
peninsula. } 

“I guess Ill stop and light the lamps,” said 
Percy at length, slowing his machine and run- 
ning it to one side of the road. “Tt isn’t safe to 
go blundering along in the dark.” 

‘No, Percy, it never is,” was the quiet answer, 
whose double meaning he understood perfectly. 
He got out and went to the front of the runabout, 
striking a match and applying it to one of the 
acetylene gas burners. Until the tiny glow flared 
out, the motor was but a dim shape, at one side 
of the highway, unobserved by the driver of a 
huge car that was plunging along in the wake 
of a glare of light from its own lamps. In an 
instant it had passed them, but with a lightning 
stroke of its great nose against the small ma- 
chine that tore off both its left wheels and hurled 
it inte the ditch. 

There was a scream from Carol, as she felt her- 
self flung into the air, and a groan from Percy, 
as he dropped into the dust of the road. Then 
utter silence reigned. 

Carol lay in a thick, soft mass of rank grass 
a foot deep, unhurt, but with senses bewildered 
until her ears caught the hoarse note of another 
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automobile coming along the boulevard, that 
teemed with motors passing every few minutes, 
like an endless procession of huge, black beetles. 
As two reds eyes glared out of the darkness, she 
sprang up and shouted for help in a voice that 
rang clear above the puffing of the motor. In- 
stantly the car was stopped, and while one man 
of the party came to her assistance, another bent 
over the limp, motionless figure in the road. As 
for the car that had run into the luckless runa- 
bout, it was already a mile away, its reckless 
driver congratulating himself that the darkness 
cloaked his number. 

As soon as Carol realized that she was not 
hurt, she hurried to the side of her insensible 
cousin, and although appalled by the seriousness 
of the accident, she maintained a self-control pos- 
sible only to a girl well schooled in the necessity 
of thought for others. Calmly she gave Percy’s 
name and address to the occupants of the big car 
as they lifted him tenderly to their tonneau; and 
in less than ten minutes from the time the car had 
struck them, they were speeding on to the city, a 
dozen automobiles that had overtaken them fol- 
lowing in their train. 

Percy lay stretched in the body of the car, 
supported by one of the men, while Carol sat in 
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the lap of the woman in the middle seat holding 
his head. 

“You had been to the tournament, too,” the 
woman asked—“the motor races?” 

“Oh, no, indeed,’ murmured the girl, recall- 
ing Percy’s allusion to the event. “My cousin 
had just taken me for a ride, to see his—some 
old friends.” 

“Oh! I supposed, of course, Mr. Percy Hart- 
well went to the cup tournament. He’s always 
in that sort of thing, you know.” 

“Poor young sport!” muttered the man who 
held Percy in his arms. “Looks as though he 
was all in this time.” 

“You know him?” Carol inquired, her voice 
choking, as she bent over the bleeding head rest- 
ing in the bend of her arm. 

“Only by reputation,” was the reply. “He and 
a lot of other young swells, encouraged by the 
pushing agents of enterprising competitors in 
the manufacturing of motor cars, have got them- 
selves rather notorious as expert bettors on the 
best cars, in spite of all we could do to stop it. 
It runs in their blood to gamble on everything— 
from a pack of cards to a horse. They can’t help 
it.” 

“But Percy did help it to-day, for he didn’t go 
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to the races at all,” defended Carol. ‘People 
think he is a dreadful case; but he isn’t half as 
bad as they say he is—or as he pretends to be.” 

‘Pm glad to hear it,’ remarked the man. 
“He'll be apt to need a few good points in his 
favor—if he’s going to cross the Great Divide.” 

Carol shuddered at the thought of Percy’s 
danger, and at the light, careless tone of the man 
of the world who uttered the solemn words so 
carelessly from the level of his own ungodliness. 

Before they reached the city Percy opened his 
eyes and stirred into half-consciousness. When 
they stopped before the apartment house he sat 
up and gave utterance to such an oath as Carol 
had never heard from his or any other man’s lips 
—not even the rough men of her mountain home, 
who had reverenced her sweet young womanhood 
as something sacred. 

“Who bowled me over like that?” were the 
words succeeding the fearful oath. 

“Thats what nobody ’ll ever know, young 
man,” replied the man who held him. “The 
coward got away like greased lightning.” 

Percy tried to lift himself, but sank back with 
a groan. 

“Where are you going to take me?” he mut- 
tered, and Carol bent over him with the reply: 
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“Home, of course, dear. We are right there 
now, and II run up and tell Aunt Margaret, as 
calmly as possible, about the accident.” 

“Not on your life, Carol!” broke from his set 
lips. “Mother ‘ll go all to pieces with hysterics, 
and the girls ‘ll begin to rave about my reckless- 
ness, and dad ’ll swear over the wreck of my two- 
thousand-dollar toy—and X 

His voice merged into a groan of agony as the 
men attempted to move him. 

“No, no! take me around to the hospital—it’s 
near by,” he muttered. “I'll be left in peace— 
there—and it ’ll save—a family row. Just go up 
and tell ’em, Carol, that I’m hurt—a little—and 
have gone into port—for repairs. Thank God, 
little girl, that you weren’t hurt!’ 

Could the lips murmuring the holy name in 
gratitude be the same that had but a moment be- 
fore taken it so fearfully in vain? 

Carol turned to step out of the motor, assisted 
by one of the many ready pairs of hands, but 
Percy’s uninjured hand caught her and pulled 
her back to him. 

“T say, Carol, I didn’t mean to let out that 
awful oath just now,” he muttered in her ear. 
“Forgive me—and—pray God to forgive me.” _ 

Half fainting again, his head fell back against 
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the big shoulder that supported him, and Carol 
quickly stepped from the machine. 

“I think I had better go with you, dear, to tell 
your aunt,” said the lady who had shared her seat 
with her, as she followed her to the marble steps 
of the vestibule. “You dear, brave little thing!” 
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CHAPTER VII 


“A PROMISE IS A PROMISE” 


Mr. HARTWELL spent that night at the hos- 
pital, returning at daybreak with the cheering 
information that his scapegrace son was in a fair 
way to survive his serious injuries. 

“Hes rather badly battered up—slight concus- 
sion of the brain, and some bad flesh wounds and 
bruises, besides a broken arm—but a few days of 
quiet rest in a hospital room will fix him up all 
right,” he consoled his wife as he bent over her 
bed. 

As Percy had predicted, she had gone all to 
pieces with hysterics at the first news of the acci- 
dent, and the family physician was sent for. Her 
daughters, called home from a Sunday night din- 
ner party, that was ending in “a quiet game of 
bridge” (whose highest stake was an amethyst 
hat pin which both girls said they were dying to 
win), had much to say against their brother’s 
“scandalous Sunday dissipations” until Carol 
lost her patience and blazed out: 
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“Since you were at a Sunday night card party, 
you’d better not blame him for anything he 
does.” 

“Ah, indeed!” sneered Rosamond. “So you’re 
upholding him in his reckless habits—and have 
even taken to going with him to such things as 
automobile races? You, who have been making 
us believe you went to church as religiously z 

“Oh, hush up, Rose!” cried Mildred, angrily. 
“Carol isn’t to blame, if Percy picked her up on 
her way home and took her down to the tourna- 
ment. Wed have gone ourselves if daddy’d been 
willing to tear himself away from his Sunday 
snoozes over the papers, and take us. Carol’s 
right, we’d better not preach.” 

“But we didn’t go to the tournament,” declared 
Carol. “Percy just took me down toward Palo 
Alto for a ride to see—some friends of his.” 

“Then you didn’t go to church?” catechized 
Rosamond, unconvinced. 

“Yes, I went first.” 

“And Percy met you afterward?” 

Caro.’s face flushed and she turned away with- 
out replying directly. 

“T didn’t suppose there was anything out of the 
way in his taking me for a ride in the runabout— 
he has done it so many times.” 
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“But not without mother’s consent. So you 
dined with some of his friends! May I ask 
where—and with whom?” 

Carol’s eyes were blazing. “Yes,” she retorted, 
“you may ask anything you please.” 

Mildred giggled, but her haughty sister failed 
to see the humor of the reply. 

“You mean by that that you will not answer 
unless you please,” she exclaimed. “Well, all I 
have to say is that Percy’s friends are hardly 
suitable companions for a young girl of your 
trusting character. He ought to be ashamed of 
himself to take you among them—without a chap- 
eron! If mother knew about it she’d be worse 
off than she is over his broken bones.” 

“Then, for goodness sake, don’t tell her!” ad- 
vised Mildred, even her kinder eyes scrutinizing 
Carol’s flushed face distrustfully. “If Carol 
wants to go with Percy to some country hotel, 
to dine with his sporty friends, I don’t know 
as it’s any affair of ours.” 

Carol turned on them both with the question: 
“Haven’t you girls the least particle of faith in 
your brother? Can’t you trust him in any way, 
shape, or manner?” 

“No,” returned Rosamond, quickly. “And you 
wouldn’t, either, if you’d seen him brought home 
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drunk as many times as we have, after cham- 
pagne suppers given to celebrate his and his 
friends’ winnings at the horse races.” 

But Carol was as ready with her retort: 

“Perhaps if you had had faith in him, and had 
trusted him more—and set the example of not 
touching wine yourselves—he would never have 
been brought home in such a condition. As to 
his taking me to-day where he ought not to have 
done, you are as far from being correct in your 
suspicions as—as I am from my home, where we 
make it a rule to believe in each other!” 

A great wave of homesickness swept over her, 
choking her voice and brimming her eyes; and 
the sight melted Mildred to her easy-going good 
temper. 

“Oh, well, Carol, it’s all right; if you don’t 
want to tell where you went you don’t have to,” 
she drawled. 

“Indeed, it is all right!’ Carol affirmed. 
“When Percy is better he will tell you where 
we went; I can’t, for I promised him not to tell.” 

“But,” shuddered Mildred, “suppose he 
shouldn’t get better ; suppose—he——” 

“Then,” and Carol’s face grew very pale and 
her lips trembled, “P1H tell myself, of course— 
and it won’t be anything against him, either. 
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Poor Percy! He told me he took Rob there once, 
and that Rob would say it was all right for me 
to go with him—and so I went.” 

Both girls were watching her intently, Mil- 
dred puzzled, Rosamond superciliously smiling 
her lack of faith in anybody’s honesty. 

“Tt must be delightful to have a brother whose 
exalted code of ethics is so perfect that one can 
follow it blindly,’ Rosamond observed, leaving 
the room. 

The sisters went to bed and slept selfishly 
through the hours their father was spending in 
wakeful anxiety in the little hospital room. They 
only wakened for a few moments when he came 
to their room in the morning, heavy-eyed but 
with a face lighted with relief, to deliver the 
verdict of the doctors. 

“Oh, Pm so glad!” sighed Mildred, turning 
over and settling herself for a long, unbroken 
nap. “I hope he won’t give us another such a 
scare very soon.” 

“Goodness! What a relief!” drawled Rosa- 
mond. “I’ve been dreaming the most awful 
things—of wearing black—and x 

But her father turned and left the room, im- 
patiently muttering: “For pure and unadulter- 
ated selfishness give me a young woman with 
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nothing to do but dress herself in purple and fine 
linen and fare sumptuously every day! If any 
man on earth has made a grand failure of raising 
his children I have.” 

Rosamond caught only the first part of his 
remark, and as it coincided with her own opinion 
of her mission in life, she felt no resentment, but 
lay reflecting upon more cheerful visions of the 
costly new gowns being made for herself and. 
sister and mother to wear to the opening of the 
grand opera season that night. 

“Is Percy conscious this morning? And can 
he talk?” Carol asked her uncle, as they ate 
breakfast together, at nine o’clock, after a few 
hours of rest. 

“He’s conscious, but they won’t let him talk; 
and he’s still stupefied by the ether they had to 
give him while they set his arm, sewed up his 
scalp wounds, and performed the delicate opera- 
tion of mending his fractured skull. You'd bet- 
ter not see him to-day, for you’ve had a pretty 
bad shock and need rest yourself. You had bet- 
ter go to your room and get into bed for the 
day, or you won’t be fresh and rosy for the 
‘Queen of Sheba’ to-night.” 

“You mean—the opera?” gasped Carol. 

“Yes, of course. Had you forgotten it? Well, 
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no wonder! We came pretty near running up 
against a real tragedy of our own instead of a 
musical one. But you may be sure the girls 
haven’t forgotten the event. My stars! They’d 
have been more broken up over losing that bril- 
liant first night, and the chance to display their 
new gowns, than they would over losing poor 
Percy, Pm afraid.” 

“Uncle Henry!” breathed Carol. “You don’t 
suppose they’ll care to go—now—while he is suf- 
fering?” 

Mr, Hartwell’s laugh was tinged with bitter- 
ness. 

“Of course they will,” he declared, stabbing 
his fork into a juicy chop. “They’ve no more 
feeling than—that!” and he probed again into 
the savory delicacy, lifting a morsel to his lips. 

Carol turned away, her breakfast scarcely 
tasted. 

“Well, I shall not go—now,” she announced 
seriously. “Please don’t insist.” 

“You dear child!” and the man’s eyes filled 
with tears. “Indeed, I shall not insist, if you 
care to honor the poor, reckless boy with your 
sympathy—though the Lord knows he’s not 
worth it.” 

Carol turned a look of sweet assurance upon 
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him as she left the table, saying quietly: “Yes, 
he is worth it. He’s worth a great deal more 
than anybody gives him credit for. He showed 
such a good side of his character yesterday—you 
don’t know how good, Uncle Henry.” 

That day Percy’s fever increased and the phy- 
sicians and nurse insisted on his being kept ab- 
solutely quiet. His sisters, with a show of inter- 
est, called at the hospital after luncheon, but 
were not allowed to see him. 

Carol, who had been admitted to the room in 
the forenoon, and proved so soothing an assistant 
to the nurse that she was allowed to remain, came 
out and rode home with them. 

“I should think his own sisters might see him, 
if you can!” remarked Rosamond, as the three 
went out to the automobile. 

Carol bit her lip in silence, and during the 
short ride home even Mildred’s lazy good-nature 
failed to warm the depressing coolness that had 
settled between the cousins. 

That afternoon she wrote a long account of 
the eventful Sunday to her father and brother, 
to correct the exaggerated accounts of the acci- 
dent which the newspapers had printed, and 
which she knew they would read the next day. 

“Of course, it is rather unpleasant to have 
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them suspect me of going to a Sunday racing 
tournament with poor Percy,” she concluded her 
letter, “but I mean to show him that I’ve kept 
my promise not to tell where we went, and then 
I’m sure he will tell himself. It’s really pitiful, 
Rob, to see how he appreciates anybody’s trust- 
ing him even a little; and so I’m going to give 
him the happy surprise, when he is better, of find- 
ing out how much I can trust him. It won’t 
hurt me any to have the girls and Aunt Margaret 
misjudge me for a few days, and it will give me 
such a strong hold on him when he gets well to 
have him find out that I depend upon him to 
make it all right. 

“When a young man tells a girl that she’s the 
kind of a Christian he’d like to be, or none at 
all, it’s a fearful responsibility for her to live up 
to the exalted position he has placed her in. 
Why, the least little indication of selfishness on 
my part, to clear myself of a wrong suspicion, 
after his misfortune has made it impossible for 
him to clear me of blame, would shake his faith 
in me, the first thing, when he found it out; and 
then away would go his faith in what I stand 
for. Of course, it isn’t his good opinion of me 
that I care for, it’s just that I want to be a safe 
little stepping-stone that won’t turn over under 
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him as he’s looking for a safer foothold higher 
up. It’s very foolish of him, I know, to be half 
ashamed of his love for that dear old-fashioned 
couple, and afraid of being laughed at for going 
to church with me, but I promised not to tell on 
him.” 

After big Rob Thurman had read the let- 
ter the following Wednesday afternoon, amid 
the uproar of pounding stamps in the great 
quartz mill beyond his office, he put it away in 
his coat pocket with the prayer on his lips: “God 
keep her safe!” 

Then he caught up the telephone on his desk 
and implored, once more, for news of the awful 
earthquake at daybreak that morning in the city 
beside the Golden Gate. 

An hour later he stood at the station, ready 
to take the train west. 

“Take this with you, Thurman, for any need 
you may run across,” directed one of the million- 
aire owners of the “Hawkeye,” as he pressed a 
thousand dollars in greenbacks into the young 
superintendent’s hand. “And I pray God that 
your little sister is safe, as I thank Him that my 
own dear ones are here, with me, instead of in 
our ruined city home.” 
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THE WORLD UPSIDE DOWN 


- Mrs. HARTWELL’s prostration, like her sealskin 
cloak, was as easy to throw off as to put on, when 
the thermometer of her domestic tribulations 
rose; and with her wayward son pronounced 
slightly past the danger line on his road to re- 
covery, she composed herself for a day of rest, 
in anticipation of her duties as chaperon at the 
opera that evening. 

“We might as well go, since he is so much bet- 
ter,” she said to Carol, who had come in to in- 
quire after her health on returning from the hos- 
pital. “Our gowns have just been sent home 
from the dressmaker’s. Would you like to see 
yours and try it on this afternoon?” 

Carol turned to leave the room, utterly de- 
pressed by the lack of natural affection in this 
elegant makeshift of a home. 

“Not now, Aunt Margaret,” she answered. “I 
am not going to-night.” 
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And she hurried to her room, flinging herself 
on the beflounced brass bed and giving way to a 
storm of homesick tears. 

“If it wasn’t for poor Percy, I’d pack my trunk 
and go straight home, this very day !” she sobbed. 

She cried herself to sleep, for she was worn 
out from excitement and anxiety and loss of 
sleep; and it was almost dinner time when she 
awakened. Dressing, without much interest, for 
the elaborate meal, she went again to her aunt’s 
room to offer her services in any way they might 
be needed, and was surprised to find her in the 
hands of Adele, the over-burdened maid, magnifi- 
cently dressed for the evening. 

“We are wearing our opera gowns to dinner,” 
she was informed, a little coldly, by the voice 
that had not once before, in all the weeks of her 
visit, spoken to her in any other tone than one 
of patronizing kindness. “I must say, you are 
very foolish to give up this evening just because 
Percy is paying the penalty of his own heedless- 
ness. You have been so eager to hear all those 
grand singers, it’s a pity to deny yourself the 
pleasure. Of course, I’m very sorry that you al- 
lowed him to take you to that tournament yes- 
terday. You ought to have asked me before con- 
senting to such a proposition, for you surely have | 
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learned by this time that Percy is not to be 
trusted, and that his friends are an objectionable 
class of young men, who——” 

“But, Aunt Margaret,” Carol interrupted, her 
pale cheeks flaming scarlet, “he is to be trusted! 
And the friends he took me to see are as good as 
any of us—and better! He did not take me to 
the automobile races!” 

Mrs. Hartwell rose to all her portly dignity, 
putting out her jeweled hands in a gesture of 
scorn. 

“Then why, Caroline Thurman, do you decline 
to tell where you went, and with whom you 
dined?” she demanded, attributing the girl’s 
blushes to a guilty conscience. “If Percy has 
contemptibly forced a promise from you not to 
tell, you are surely absolved by the disastrous 
result of your escapade.” 

But Carol turned away, too angry to trust her- 
self to any argument of the case. 

“You are mistaken,” she affirmed. “The disas- 
trous result to him only makes me more deter- 
mined not to tell what I am sure he will tell, 
himself, in a few days, The only reason he 
wanted me to keep the matter from you was 
that he believed you would all laugh at him for 
going—where he did.” 
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“A very lame excuse, truly!” observed the lady. 
“It might pass with me, if your uncle hadn’t 
found out this afternoon that Percy took five 
hundred dollars out of the bank Saturday, on 
purpose to bet on the motor races. One of his 
cronies told him so, when he called at the hos- 
pital this afternoon to inquire how he was get- 
ting along. He said he didn’t see him at the 
meet, but he knew that the car he was going to 
bet on failed to win the trophy, and none of the 
money was to be found in Percy’s pockets. What 
have you to say to that, young lady?” 

For a moment Carol’s frank eyes looked full 
into the accusing ones of the woman whose sim- 
ple kindness had so completely won her heart 
that her first impulse was to tell her all about 
Percy’s good side. But the next instant a wave 
of resentment against them all—for their con- 
demnation of Percy for sins no deeper than their 
own social iniquities, and for their greed for 
pleasure and display, under the shadow of a 
tragedy that had scarcely passed—quenched the 
impulse; and sealing her lips with the single 
word, “Nothing,” she left the doorway and re- 
tired again to her room. 

When her aunt was ready for dinner she 
opened the door and spoke in her usual easy tone: 
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“Come on, child; don’t distress yourself any 
more about a trifling matter that is of no conse- 
quence anyway. If you have made up your mind 
to shield Percy in something he doesn’t want us 
to know about, why, who cares? I am willing to 
give him a chance to tell when he is better; but 
you mustn’t be disappointed if he doesn’t feel 
disposed to make use of the chance. Now, come 
to dinner and we will say no more about it.” 

Mr. Hartwell hurried through with his dinner, 
and when he left the table Carol excused herself 
and went out with him. He had brought his 
hat and overcoat downstairs, and at the door of 
the lobby Carol detained him a moment. 

“If Percy is conscious and isn’t asleep when 
you see him,” she said, eagerly, “won’t you please 
ask him to tell you where he took me yesterday? 
I can’t bear to have you think that it was a place 
where he ought not to have taken me, and that 
I am keeping a promise not to tell about it be- 
cause it was something wrong.” 

Her uncle looked down into her wistful eyes 
with a quiet smile. 

“Then you didn’t go to the auto races?” he 
asked. 

“No.” 

“But what did Percy do with all that money? 
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One of his sporting friends told me he was with 
him when he drew his account out of the bank on 
purpose to bet on a big car.” 

“T know he did draw it out, but he didn’t spend 
it,” Carol told him directly. “When he comes 
to his senses he’ll tell you where he left it—for 
safe-keeping ; and he’ll tell you, I’m sure, how he 
got switched off that morning into a new path 
and forgot he had the money. He made me prom- 
ise not to tell, because he was afraid of being 
laughed at—‘guyed to death,’ as he said—about 
it; and a promise is a promise, if it does come 
hard to keep it sometimes.” 

With a strange glimmer in his eyes Mr. Hart- 
well bent and kissed the girl’s forehead. 

“You dear child!’ he muttered, as she turned 
away. 

But Percy was restless with rising fever and 
his mind wandering fitfully when his father came 
to his bedside, where the nurse allowed him to 
remain but a few moments, and, of course, no 
questions could be asked. 

By the next morning the fever had increased 
still more, and toward noon the patient took an 
alarming turn for the worse. The physician tele- 
phoned to Mr. Hartwell at his office that unex- 
pected complications were arising from the con- 
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tusion of the brain, which proved to be more 
serious than was at first supposed. 

That afternoon a secondary operation was 
found necessary, to avert blood poisoning from 
some infection that had entered the wound and 
been absorbed into the system before the surgical 
cleansing of the first operation. 

That night Mrs. Hartwell relinquished her seat 
in the opera box to a friend who substituted as 
chaperon to her daughters, and again took 
to her bed, accepting Carol’s ministrations 
with many moaning protestations that “this 
would never have happened if you had re- 
fused to go with Percy on his madcap excur- 
sion.” 

There was really no reason, the girls argued, 
why they should. stay moping at home, since 
they could do their brother no good. In all prob- 
ability he would pull through all right anyway, 
since everything that money and skill could do 
for him was being done. Beyond the limit of 
what money could buy their shallow minds had 
never investigated, and now, face to face with 
the dread possibility that that all-powerful factor 
in their lives might prove impotent, they thrust 
the dark shadow aside with the carelessness of 
over-hopeful, pleasure-glutted youth. They were 
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not utterly heartless, but they had been trained 
for so long in the school of self-indulgence, where 
sacrifice for others was no part of the curriculum, 
that natural affection seemed to have been 
atrophied by disuse. 

Carol, as she sat out the long hours in her 
aunt’s room, going at every half-hour stroke of 
the clock to the telephone to receive her uncle’s 
bulletins from the hospital, where he was again 
spending the night, did not blame Rosamond and 
Mildred so much as she pitied them; and when 
they came in, after the opera, having denied 
themselves a midnight supper in their anxiety to 
learn of Percy’s condition, her manner toward 
them held no trace of the anger she had felt when 
they went away, earlier in the evening. 

“He’s resting a little easier the last hour, and 
his temperature has fallen half a degree,” she 
told them, cheerfully. ‘The doctors think they 
have arrested the fever, and that a few days of 
quiet will put him out of all danger.” 

Mildred’s eyes shone with quick tears of relief 
—a passing shower. 

“Poor Percy!” she murmured; “won’t he think 
you’re dearer than ever when he learns that you 
stayed home and kept tab of his pulse beats? 
And won’t he lay it up against us for going to 
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the opera when he was almost at death’s door? 
Mercy! I felt like a heathen, sitting there listen- 
ing to a mock tragedy, when we’ve just missed 
a real one of our own.” 

“It wasn’t our fault that he got run into,” ob- 
served Rosamond. “If we had been with him on 
his escapade, of course we'd have felt it our duty 
to stay at home and keep tab.” 

Carol bit her lip, and a red flame of rekindling 
anger flashed into her cheeks. 

“Oh, hush up, Rose! There’s been enough said 
about that,’ rebelled Mildred. “No wonder 
Carol sticks to her promise not to tell of any- 
thing Percy did; he likes her so much better than 
he does us—and has good reason to! She doesn’t 
want to spoil his good opinion of her by breaking 
her promise to him to save herself from being 
blamed for what he did. It’s awfully good of 
you, Carol, to stick up for him when he’s knocked 
out and can’t defend himself.” 

And, with a sleepy yawn, Mildred came over to 
her cousin and kissed her good-night—or good- 
morning—for it was so late Tuesday night that 
it was early Wednesday morning. 

Carol lay down on a couch near her aunt’s bed 
and during the last half of the night caught a 
few snatches of sleep between the periods of re- 
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ceiving her uncle’s messages. It was at five 
o’clock that she received the last one: 

“He’s sleeping quietly, now, Carol, and his 
temperature is falling steadily. The operation 
was performed in the nick of time, and now the 
doctors say he’ll pull through all right, if he’s 
kept perfectly quiet for a week or two.” 

Carol went over to her aunt’s bed and repeated 
the message, then gave her another dose of the 
quieting medicine she had been administering all 
night, and lay down herself for a long, unbroken 
rest. 

But sleep was impossible after so many inter- 
rupted naps, and she lay reflecting upon her 
uncle’s words: “If he is kept perfectly quiet for 
a week or two.” 

“That means,” she thought, unhappily, “that 
I must be suspected for days and days of having 
done something dreadful—or else tell where we 
went. Which had I better do? I know Percy’ll 
never blame me for telling; and yet, they’re so 
mean and suspicious, I feel as though I didn’t 
care if they were never told at all. They take it 
so seriously it’s almost—funny.” 

And with a little giggle in her pillow she set- 
tled the question in the negative, resolving to 
keep her promise now, “for the fun of it,” as well 
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as from principle, and stick it out; for the Thur- 
man blood had a grain of perverseness in it that 
held on for dear life, when once a hard task was 
attempted. 

However, Carol was soon to forget the whole 
trivial matter in the direful hours that succeeded 
one fatal half-moment of that early April dawn. 
Before she closed her eyes the city, rocked in the 
cradle of the earthquake, bent her proud head 
and bowed to the cruel lash of flame that 
scourged her hills for three days, leaving them 
naked and bruised for the whole world to gaze 
upon in pitying horror. 

During the appalling hours that followed the 
first moments of terror Mrs. Hartwell amazed 
her family with a remarkable demonstration of 
how a weak, pampered woman, worn to nervous 
dissolution by petty annoyances, could rise to 
the emergencies of an overwhelming calamity. 
Shaken out of her hysterics, while many a 
stronger-nerved woman was shaken into them, 
she flung on her bathrobe and slippers and in 
three minutes was down in the street, Carol, clad 
in the gay silk kimono she had worn all night, 
close beside her, hurrying toward the hospital. 

Rosamond and Mildred, delayed at the outset 
by a wild scramble for shoes more suitable for 
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precipitate flight than the satin slippers they had 
kicked off beside their bed, caught up with the 
two figures in advance as they turned a corner 
and halted for breath, relieved to discover that 
the large brick building was still standing un- 
hurt, save by fallen chimneys. 

“There! I’m sure they must be safe, Aunt 
Margaret,” Carol comforted, “so don’t run any 
more. Here comes Uncle Henry now.” 

In another instant Mr. Hartwell had gathered 
the four of them in his arms, all at once it 
seemed, and his lips had never before uttered 
such a fervent “Thank God!” 

“But—Percy?” his wife muttered, and he an- 
swered: 

“Percy’s all right; at least, he wasn’t hurt by 
anything that fell. But he’s terribly excited, 
which is going to be bad for him.” 

“T must see him now!” cried the mother, hurry- 
ing toward the hospital steps. 

“All right, but you mustn’t let him know how 
awful this thing is,” and Mr. Hartwell waved his 
arm in the direction of a ruined building across 
the street. “Just assure him, by your presence, 
that none of you were hurt, and look cheerful. 
He’s perfectly conscious—the shock seemed to 
clear his mind, strangely—but you mustn’t talk 
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to him. He must be kept in ignorance of the fear- 
ful destruction until all danger is past.” 

But, alas! there was no keeping from the sick, 
or even the dying, the fearsome news, as the city 
began burning. For a few hours Percy’s dark- 
ened room was kept as quiet as possible, the up- 
roar in the streets sifting but faintly to his ears. 

“What’s that?” he cried, his eyes dilated, the 
fever pulsing hot through his wound as the first 
thunder clap of dynamiting shook the building. 
His mother, so wonderfully calm that he scarcely 
knew her, answered: 

“There’s a fire down town, dear, and they’re 
just blowing up a few buildings to stop it—for 
the water supply is cut off; but it’s a long way 
off.” 

In the afternoon, when it became certain that 
the hospital would burn before morning, Mr. 
Hartwell brought his motor car to the door and 
ran upstairs to the sick room. His face was 
ghastly under the soot and sweat that grimed it. 

“Weve got to leave the city,” he told his wife 
and the three girls, in low tones, as they stood 
at the window gazing at the advancing tide of 
fire as it swept uphill and down. “And we’ve got 
to go in the motor, taking Percy as best we 
can. There’s not an ambulance to be had, for 
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love or money. They’re all down yonder, car- 
rying off the injured and dying, and I couldn’t 
hire one, if I could get it, for I’ve less than fifty 
dollars outside of my safe—which is red hot in 
the cellar of the building by this time. I’ve been 
down there, but I couldn’t save even the books. 
Everything is gone! I’m a poorer man than I 
was forty years ago, Maggie.” 

The old name came instinctively to his lips, 
while a dry sob in his throat choked the words. 
But his wife’s arms were about his neck. 

“Never mind, dear,” she said, bravely, her face 
recalling the young girl who had, long ago, told 
him she would rather rise with his fortune than 
wait for him to bring it to her ready-made. And, 
somehow, the fiery gulf of ruin below did not 
seem to have caught everything in its abyss. 
“Nothing matters, except getting poor Percy 
away safely,” declared the woman who had shed 
her ugly chrysalis of worldly selfishness. “But 
where can we go?” 

“T think,” Carol heard her uncle announce, 
and her heart gave a glad leap, “we had better 
go straight to the place where we’re as sure of 
a welcome as wed be in Heaven itself—to my 
blessed old sister Maria’s little home in the Santa 
Clara Valley.” 
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“Oh!” sighed Mrs. Hartwell, as though a door 
had suddenly opened out of Hades into Para- 
dise, “I hadn’t thought of—her; I’m afraid Pd 
actually forgotten that there was such a person. 
Poor old Maria!” 

“Well, I haven’t forgotten her, by any means; 
I’ve been down there many a time for a Sunday 
rest when you didn’t know where I was, and 
Percy’s been there, too, on the quiet—a few 
times. They’ll do anything for him. Get ready, 
‘all of you, as soon as possible. Haven’t you been 
back for any clothes?” 

No, none of them had thought of clothes, or of 
the possible necessity of leaving the city; and 
now it was too late to go back to their apart- 
ments, for already soldiers had barred the street 
on which the hotel was located, and the block 
below it was sheeted in flames. 

“Oh, our jewels!” wailed Rosamond, wringing 
her hands. “I didn’t dream we could never go 
back.” 

“Who cares for jewels now, with Percy’s life 
at stake?” cried her father. “Come, we must 
get him down to the motor ourselves. The doc- 
tors and nurses have enough others to see to. 
Between us we can carry him on a stretcher I’ve 
got.” 
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Carol’s strong young arms and shoulders had 
never served her so splendidly as in that hour of 
their testing, and she almost matched her uncle 
in their division of the heaviest of the burden 
they shared with the slighter strength of her aunt 
and cousins. 

Percy, conscious in a dazed way of the appall- 
ing situation, looked into their faces with fever- 
bright eyes. 

“I say, dad, ’m no end of a nuisance,” he mut- 
tered. “Youre all awfully good to me, and I 
don’t deserve it.” 

When he was settled in the tonneau, the poles 
of the stretcher resting on the front and back 
seats, into which the others were crowded, he 
clutched Carol’s hand in his unbound one. 

“I told you, Carol,” he murmured, weakly, 
“that it would turn the world upside-down if I 
tried to make a man of myself; and I guess it 
has—without my succeeding in the job, either. 
It was too much for this wicked old city when 
Percy Hartwell went to church. And so she got 
her back up about it.” 
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“So you did come to us—all of you!” cried 
Henry Hartwell’s old sister, as she ran down the 
wooden steps of her cottage to meet the ash- 
grimed motor car that had stopped under the 
walnut trees. 

“Yes, Maria, I always did come to you in time 
of trouble, didn’t I?” answered the man whose 
riches lay in ashes behind him; and he took the 
tear-drenched, wrinkled old face between his 
hands and kissed the withered lips. 

“Thank the Lord you're all alive and able to 
come!” murmured the old woman. “But who 
was hurt? Not—not my boy, surely!” 

“Yes, Percy was hurt—but not in the earth- 
quake. He took Carol for a ride in his runabout 
last Sunday, and coming home they were run 
into in the dark by a big car——” 

But Mr. Hartwell got no further in his explan- 
ation, for Carol had jumped from her seat and 
was folded in Aunt Maria’s arms, 
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“You precious child!” The old woman was 
choking as she kissed the girl’s wet ‘cheeks. “He 
got hurt—going home—from here—after such a 
happy time as we had? Oh, my poor, dear boy!” 

With a motion as agile as a girl’s she sprang 
into the seat Carol had vacated and bent over 
Percy, who lay unconscious now, the fever rising 
again in his veins at an alarming rate. 

“Percy, boy, don’t you know old Aunt Maria?” 
she crooned, kissing the burning cheek below the 
bandaged forehead. “Deary me! After such a 
happy time as you gave us Sunday—comin’ down 
a-purpose to let us see your sweet little cousin!” 

But the only reply to her lament was a wild 
stare and the mumbled words on parched lips: 

“Carol said it was never safe to blunder along 
in the dark—and I was lighting the lamps.” 

“We must get him to bed right off, in the 
spare room,” she declared, backing out of the ma- 
chine. And then she put out her long, angular 
arms, in their blue calico sleeves, to take into 
them her brother’s wife, whom she had not seen 
in fifteen years, although they had lived but an 
hour’s ride apart. 

Old Uncle Joe hobbled down the steps to meet 
them, as they all stood on the little patch of 
green lawn in front of the tiny house, his wel- 
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come as kindly as though he had never suspected 
them of being ashamed to acknowledge his kin- 
ship. 

“We'll just turn the parlor into a bedroom for 
you girls,” bustled the old woman, after Percy 
had been placed in the cool little spare room, be- 
tween lavender-scented sheets, and his father had 
whirled away in the motor to bring back a doctor. 
“There’s a bed lounge there, and we’ll bring in 
the sittin’ room couch for the third one of you. 
Your pa an’ ma can have our room, off the sittin’ 
room, an’ Joe an’ me’ll take the one off the 
kitchen. One or the other of women folks ’ll be 
nursin’ Percy, anyway, so we won’t all go to bed 
at once. Now, you all wash up, while I get you 
some supper. Deary me, you poor things! Didn’t 
you save no clothes besides them Japanese 
gowns? Too bad I haven’t got enough clothes to 
go round!” 

Mrs. Hartwell smiled, grimly. “If you had, 
Maria, they wouldn’t go around me,” she ob- 
served, measuring her wide, ample figure with 
the tall, angular one in blue calico. 

“T’ll wash first, and then come and help you 
get supper,” announced Carol, “if you’ll let me 
have one of your big gingham aprons to cover 
up my kimono. I can pin up these sleeves, you 
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know,” and, smiling in the frowning face of dis- 
aster, Carol suited the action to her words by 
turning back the bright-flowered silk from her 
round, but not by any means white, arms and 
hands, and going to the little bathroom between 
the bedrooms. 

When she had bathed away the grime of that 
fearful journey out of the burning city, she 
opened the door to admit her aunt, who came in 
to wring out a fresh towel for Percy’s head. 

“Is he—a little more—quiet?” she asked, hesi- 
tatingly eager. 

“Perhaps a trifle,’ replied Mrs. Hartwell, 
dropping the towel into the little round howl 
sunk in a triangular slab of marble, and turning 
to take the girl, rosy and sweet from her bath, in 
her arms. 

“Oh, Carol!” she rebuked, her voice choking, 
“why did you allow us to misjudge you as we 
did, when it was here that Percy brought you 
Sunday? Why, I never dreamed that he ever 
came here.” 

Carol, girl-like, had a little cry on the ample 
shoulders, really enjoying it—it was so soft and 
mother-like—and her relief at being freed from 
a wrong suspicion was so great. Then she said, 
brokenly : 
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“He was afraid that you and the girls would 
ridicule him—poor Percy !—for coming, and for 
going to church with me first; so he said I pos- 
itively mustn’t tell about either, and I promised 
not to. Perhaps it was foolish of me, but I felt | 
as though I ought to keep my promise; I wanted 
him to see, when he got better, that I trusted in 
him to tell you about it. You don’t know how 
he appreciated my trusting him that day. He 
tried to make me think he was taking me to some 
place that you wouldn’t approve of, just to test 
my faith in him; and I wish you could have seen 
how pleased he was that I stood the test. It was 
a perfect surprise to me, coming here and finding 
these two dear old souls expecting us, with the 
loveliest chicken dinner waiting for us. I don’t 
believe any of you have found out, yet, what a 
good side there is to Percy. Hes kept it cov- 
ered up for so long, as though he was ashamed of 
it. I don’t see why God allowed this cruel thing 
to happen to him, when he had just been show- 
ing his good side: But it must have been for 
some good purpose.” 

“Yes, dear,” and Percy’s mother kissed the wet 
cheek again, “I am sure it was, since it is show- 
ing the rest of us that his bad side has been no 
worse than ours—and is, after all, but a reflec- 
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tion of the example set for him by our own false 
standards of life. Now, dear, take this towel and 
put it on his head, and Mildred will sit beside 
him while you help Aunt Maria.” 

During the anxious days that followed, when 
all the fair, sun-kissed valley breathed of the 
great calamity still smoking at the Golden Gate, 
life and death fought desperately in the little 
room of the cottage under the walnut trees. One 
after another, the five nurses took turns at the 
bedside of the wasted sufferer, until one night— 
the ninth after the flight from the burning city— 
the crisis came. 

Carol’s turn to watch with the doctor, who 
was spending the night with his patient, came 
at midnight. 

“There is a slight improvement,” the doctor 
told the family, outside the door. “If he holds 
out an hour longer, and gains another point, 
he’ll stand a chance to win out. Lie down, now, 
all of you, and Ill report the next change— 
whichever it is.” 

Within the still room, as the crucial hour 
passed, Carol sat quietly beside the doctor, the 
medicine glass in her hand, executing his slight- 
est bidding, while a prayer rose to her lips: 

“Dear Lord, let him have one more chance 
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to redeem his past. He took one little step in 
the right direction, that beautiful day—but it 
wasn’t enough. He can’t meet You as he is. 
Give him one more chance!” 

When dawn broke over the green valley, 
Carol’s cousins led her into the little parlor and 
put her to bed, undressing her with tenderest so- 
licitude, while their father and mother were 
kneeling beside the sick-bed, silently giving 
thanks for their answered prayers. 

“Yowre not to stir until noon, dear,” com- 
manded Mildred, dropping beside the old lounge 
to fold her in her arms, while Rosamond drew 
down the window shades softly. “You precious, 
determined little thing! You saved his life, just 
by praying; the doctor says he could almost see 
you holding him to this side, when his heart was 
so weak he feared every beat was the last. I 
never understood before, Carol, what prayer 
really is—or what it means to see a soul slipping 
out into eternity, without a ray of hope, after a 
wasted life. It’s just as dark for the rest of us 
Hartwells as for Percy—only we haven’t come 
so close to the brink. But, dear, we’re all going 
to try and walk in the light after this. As poor 
Percy’s been raving, we’re going to ‘stop blun- 
dering along in the dark, and light our lamps’ ; 
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were going to begin this morning, after break- 
fast; when Uncle Joe reads his old Bible and has 
family prayers, we’re going to kneel down with 
him and Aunt Maria, instead of sitting up 
straight in our chairs, as we’ve been doing. Why, 
I wonder how God ever answered even your 
prayers for Percy, when we, his own sisters, 
couldn’t bend our stiff wills, or our knees, to do 
that much, although father and mother did both, 
the first morning.” 

Rosamond came and stood for a moment above 
the two clasped forms, then, with a visible effort, 
she, too, knelt down. 

“I—I want you to forgive me, Carol, for all 
my hatefulness to you. I’ve been perfectly hor- 
rid. But it’s so natural for me to be disagreeable 
to people that I wasn’t much worse to you than 
I am to others. I know I’ve got the meanest dis- 
position of any one in the family, and it’s going 
to be terribly hard for me to improve it, but Pm 
going to try. It all came over me, in that solemn 
hour when we sat waiting for the doctor’s ver- 

‘dict, and you were the one he relied upon in the 
last moments of the crisis—how much it needed 
improving, and what a sister I have been to poor 
Percy. Dear old Uncle Joe was down on his 
rheumatic knees all the time, and so were Aunt 
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Maria and father and mother; but Mildred and 
I kept our seats, stiff as ramrods—we wouldn’t 
bend our knees—until we saw the doctor’s face! 
Then—well, when I saw Mildred give in, I knew 
Td have to, sooner or later. Mildred always 
leads off in anything good; and so I slipped down 
beside her, while the gladness in my heart was 
making it real soft, and it was easy to bend; and, 
somehow, I’ve felt like another being ever since. 
What does it mean, Carol? Have I had a—a new 
heart put in me?” 

Carol’s arms were about them both, and she 
was sitting up, her face radiant, while happy 
tears ran down her pale cheeks. 

“I’m sure of it, dear, for my own heart feels as 
new as the world was when the morning stars 
sang together,” she exulted. 

“You!” and Rosamond hugged her. “Your 
heart was always new, I’m sure—compared with 
my old stony one. It’s the most wonderful thing 
I ever heard of! To think that we are all poor 
as beggars, and haven’t any clothes to our backs 
except these misfit refugee togs sent in by Aunt 
Maria’s neighbors. And yet we’re not unhappy !” 
& * * * * %* `% 

Shortly before noon Carol was awakened by 
the cautious opening and shutting of the door, 
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and in the dim light of the darkened room saw a 
big, stalwart form steal across the room and 
kneel at her side. 

“Carol!” muttered a low, deep voice, as she 
lifted her head; and at the sound of its loved 
music her answering cry was smothered on an 
ash-grimed coat shoulder. 

- “Thank God, I’ve found you—safe—at last!” 
the voice exclaimed fervently. 

“Rob! Oh, you old darling!” she sobbed. “We 
tried and tried, all that first day—uncle and I— 
to get a telegram to you; but we couldn’t—not 
even when we got down here, until four days 
after.” 

“And I’ve tried and tried to find you, dear,” 
the worn-out searcher told her, as he kissed away 
her joyful tears. “But that wasn’t any use, 
either. I got into the city by hiring a steam 
launch to take me across the bay, when I’d failed 
in every effort to get a permit to cross on the 
ferryboats; but it was only to tramp the streets, 
with fleeing refugees, and hunt for you in 
crowded parks, in vain. Then I crossed the bay 
with the outpouring thousands and looked 
everywhere, for days, on that side, until I got 
word yesterday, from father, that your telegram 
had just reached him. Well! I didn’t lose any 
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time in getting down here! I don’t see why I 
hadn’t thought of this little refugee camp! I 
got your letter—written Monday, and telling of 
Percy’s accident — on Wednesday afternoon, 
while the first dreadful reports of the disaster 
were being wired in, and I took the night train 
out of Goldfield. Poor old Percy! I was afraid 
all this would go hard with him.” 

“But he’s going to get well, now, Rob—at least 
we hope so,” Carol interposed. “Is he still sleep- 
ing? Have you seen him?” 

“I looked in on him, but didn’t waken him, 
of course. Dear old Aunt Maria is the nurse in 
charge just now. Uncle Henry says he’s surely 
on the up-grade. He’ll strike a higher level on 
the next shift, I hope.” 

“Your dear old mining phrases! How good it 
sounds to hear them again!” she laughed, and 
then she caught her breath as the sound rippled 
through the dark room—for she had not 
laughed before in nearly two weeks. It almost 
frightened her. 

“Now, go out, dear,” she ordered, “and TI get 
up and dress; for if Aunt Maria is nurse, who’ll 
get dinner?” 

At the door her brother turned and gave her 
an amused look. 
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“You'll be surprised to find out who’s trying 
to get it,” he laughed. “I’ve been curbing my im- 
patience by trying to help, since they wouldn’t 
let me wake you up until now; and we’ve got a 
lot of peas shelled.” 

Carol laughed again, and felt like keeping on 
laughing, her heart was so light. 

“The girls?” she inquired, and Rob nodded his 
head as he went out. 

After dinner, to which Carol put the finishing 
touches, after her cousins’ ignorant beginnings, 
Rob and his uncle had a long talk as they sat on 
the front porch, while the three girls washed the 
dishes and set the table for the old-fashioned five 
o’clock “supper.” 

“I say, Uncle Henry,” and the big young 
superintendent thrust his hand into the breast of 
his coat and brought out his long leather pocket- 
book, “how does this universal destruction hit 
you? It spells ‘Ruin,’ of course—with a capital 
R—but how are you fixed for temporary relief, 
with the banks all closed? Save any cash?” 

Mr. Hartwell grinned, with Spartan-like forti- 
tude. 

“Had less than fifty dollars in my pocket, as 
I never carried much around on my person. 
There were several hundred in gold in my safe, 
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at the office—but I couldn’t get a dollar of it, 
for our building, in the wholesale district, was 
one of the first to burn.” 

“Then I want you to take some of this—from 
our company. They handed me a thousand in 
bank notes as I left to relieve any need I might 
run across—and the Lord knows I’ve run across 
enough to spend a million on. But take all you 
need out of what’s left,” and Rob held out a thin 
sheaf of greenbacks. 

“No, no, Rob, I can’t take relief as long as 
I’m able to work! and, fortunately, there’s no 
need of it,” declined his uncle. “What do you 
suppose we found out, the night we reached 
here, almost penniless? Well, nothing less re- 
markable than that Percy had left five hundred 
dollars with Maria that Sunday he brought Carol 
down here. Had drawn it out of the bank Satur- 
day, expecting to bet on a big car at the motor 
races. But Carol, bless her! switched him off 
the track Sunday morning, and if he didn’t go 
with her—to church! To reward him for such an 
unheard-of action, she came down here with him, 
not knowing where he was taking her, and then 
promised him not to tell any of us, for fear his 
mother and sisters would laugh at him. And do 
you know, she kept that promise, even after he 
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was hurt and she was unjustly suspected of——” 

“Yes, I know. She wrote me about it,” Rob 
interposed. “But what about the money being 
left here?” 

“Oh, he forgot all about having it with him 
until he and Carol were starting home. Then 
he told his aunt to keep it for him until he came 
for it—for fear he’d be robbed going home, or 
spend it foolishly. Now, what do you think of 
that? Looks as though Providence was leading 
my poor, wayward boy that Easter day, for even 
his accident was a blessing if it makes a man of 
him. I tell you, Rob, that little sister of yours 
has got in some pretty fine work in the short time 
she’s been with us, and we don’t want you to take 
her back with you. Of course, her visit has been 


, broken into and there won’t be any chance for 


her musical studies now, but I tell you, we all 
need her to help us fit into new conditions. She’s 
begun a greater work than capitalists have got 
ahead of them in reconstructing the ruined city— 
and that’s the reconstruction of the Hartwells. 
She’ll have to stay for the finish, if you can spare 
her at home.” 

Rob Thurman’s face glowed with pride and 
tenderness for a quiet moment as he looked up 
into the swaying tops of the walnut trees. 
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“Carol’s pure ore, all right,” he said presently, 
“and when a gold nugget has spent its allotted 
time hidden in some pocket of the earth it’s got 
to get out in the wide world and shine. You 
don’t see anybody trying to hide it back in the 
dark again. So I guess Carol’s time to stay out 
in the big world has come. I had a plan in mind 
when I sent her down here, that she wasn’t to 
go back at all, and father and I agreed that it 
should be carried out if possible. We said noth- 
ing to her about it, for we didn’t want to disap- 
point her if it failed. But now it begins to look 
as though father’s fortunes were going to take a 
turn for the better at last. Poor dad! He’s been 
fighting, single-handed, for years, and had 
enough bad luck to sour the disposition of Ga- 
briel, but he’s never lost hope or patience. When 
I stepped into this gilt-edged position—thanks 
to his and little Carol’s years of self-denial that 
helped to fit me for it—I made up my mind that 
I’d put the missing cog in his wheel of fortune, 
if my association with men of big affairs was 
worth anything; and I believe I’ve done it. An 
extension of the Hawkeye’s territory was put on 
the market last fall, and I took stock in it my- 
self, turning it over to father. He’s been work- 
ing a claim there this spring, that has every in- 
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dication of being immensely rich, and the stock 
is going up on the strength of his and other 
prospectors’ developments. The company will 
put up a plant and begin drilling this summer. 
Now, not a word of this to Carol—yet. When 
dad comes into his fortune he shall have the joy 
of telling the little girl himself. I won’t rob him 
of the pleasure by giving her a single hint of 
what’s coming. In the meantime, she shall stay 
with you and be the blessing she’s bound to be 
wherever she is. But you must let me pay her 
expenses, now, Uncle——” 

“Pay nothing!” ejaculated the elder man. “If 
it hadn’t been for her where would that five hun- 
dred, that’s to keep us all from beggary, be? No, 
sir! She shall have her share of that relief fund, 
all right, and don’t you forget it! Give her all 
you please, besides—but she eats the Hartwell 
bread as long as there’s a crust! When the safe 
in the basement of our old establishment cools 
off, and I can get what gold there’s in it, even 
if it is melted, she shall have butter on the bread, 
too. In the meantime, this little refugee camp 
will shelter us, and Maria’s ‘bread line’ won’t 
be cut off as long as there’s a pint of flour in her 
own barrel,” 
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THE HARTWELLS WIDE AWAKE 


Ir was a sunny morning past the middle of 
May when Percy took his first walk, under the 
shadows of the walnut drive, looking like a ghost 
of his old, debonair self. His mother and Rosa- 
mond walked on either side of him, while Mildred 
and Carol waved their hands from the porch 
steps, then returned to the kitchen and their 
baking. 

“I never expected to see the day, mother, when 
you and the girls would wear checked gingham 
aprons,” laughed the convalescent, glancing 
down at the voluminous protectors of the new 
ready-made suits—the only gowns possessed by 
the ladies of the house of Hartwell. “But, I de- 
clare, they’re actually becoming; and they have 
such a homey look. Where did you get them?” 

“Out of Aunt Maria’s store. She has a full 
dozen, besides as many white ones, with knitted 
lace on the edges, for full-dress afternoon occa- 
sions,” laughed Rosamond, the trace of her old 
sarcasm softened to a kindly humor. 
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There was an old wooden seat at one side of 
the gate, under the last great tree, and here the 
three sat down in the quiet shade. 

“My, how I miss Rob!” regretted Percy, 
stretching out his long, thin legs. “Wish he 
could have stayed on until I’m well enough to get 
out and help dad hustle for a living, though it 
wasn’t a very hilarious vacation for him, sitting 
round, talking and reading to a chump like me! 
It was better than the doctor’s tonic, just to look 
into his face and hear his voice.” 

“Well, you must be thankful that he left Carol 
to help you, as she is helping us all, to make 
a new start in life,” said his mother. ‘Really, it 
seems as though that dear child was sent to us— 
for such a time as this.” 

“I believe it, with all my heart,” affirmed 
Percy. “Dear, plucky little Carol! I can’t get 
over her loyalty to me in keeping that promise, 
which the Lord knows I never would have blamed 
her for breaking, under the circumstances. I tell 
you, mother, it’s up to me to make myself worthy 
of such confidence as that. Do you think I can 
do it—with the past behind me?” 

The mother took his wasted hand in both her 
own, and her voice was husky with tears as she 
said: 
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“With God’s help, I mean to try, as I never 
did before, to help you, dear.” 

Through the pulsing stillness of the soft May 
air came another assurance, in a humbled voice 
that Percy could hardly believe was Rosamond’s: 

“Me, too.” 

For a moment the three sat hand in hand with- 
out speaking, then the young man’s lips parted in 
a flashing smile. 

“T say, it was worth a few broken bones and a 
battered head—with an earthquake and a fire 
thrown in to make us all as poor as Job’s tur- 
key—to find each other like this!” he declared. 

Half an hour later, they walked slowly back 
to the house and sat down on the steps of the 
little side porch, under the honeysuckle vines, 
where Mildred was picking over string beans. 

“I say, now, Milly, that’s my job, and you 
needn’t jump it,” Percy remonstrated. “You’re 
staining your fingers.” 

“Pooh!” retorted the young lady. “Who cares 
for fingers, these days? We couldn’t wait for 
you to come back. You can help, though, for it’s 
time these beans were cooking. Carol’s making 
cherry pies. Smell ’em?” 

Percy sniffed the air hungrily. “May I have a 
piece?” he asked old Aunt Maria, who sat hem- 
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ming napkins as though life depended upon her 
finishing the first dozen that day, to add to the 
store of linen with which her closets overflowed, 
and which she proposed to divide with her sister- 
in-law when she began housekeeping again. 

“Yes, you can. It won’t hurt him a mite; will 
it, Maggie?” 

To which Mrs. Hartwell, going after her 
thimble to aid in the reconstruction of her fallen 
fortunes, replied that “nothing Carol ever made 
could hurt anybody.” 

* * * 

After several weeks of the simple life, in which 
the Hartwells found themselves more and more 
completely, Mr. Hartwell was able to get out of 
the bank vault, where the small surplus of his lost 
wealth lay buried in ashes, enough money to re- 
establish his family in a comfortable home across 
the bay from the ruined city; and it was then 
that Carol’s genius for making one dollar do the 
work of two was cheerfully demonstrated. 

When the cousins found themselves—as they 
often did, during those dreary weeks—confronted 
by the hard realities of their changed lot, and 
sighing for the broken flesh pots of Egypt, it was 
Carol who brightened the dismal outlook with a 
burst of her irrepressible optimism. 
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“You little magician of the gridiron! This 
steak makes the porterhouse of the old cafe— 
where we used to stuff ourselves on the fat of the 
land—taste like thirty cents!” praised Percy, one 
evening, as he sat at the table, after a trying 
day’s work in the desolated city, where he and 
his father were struggling for the settlement of 
their insurance claims. 

“Well, it cost seventy cents,” lamented his 
mother, her distressed face indicating how bitter 
was this new experience of counting the cost of 
everything they had to eat, drink, and wear. 
“And I warn you, you can’t have anything so 
expensive every day. You’ll have to come down 
to round steak, yet.” 

“All right! A fellow can make a square meal 
of a round steak, when he gets up to the honest 
effort of earning it,” responded Percy, with 
cheerful philosophy. “My! such biscuit! How 
are we ever going to get along without you, any- 
way, Carol Thurman?” 

Carol lifted a warning finger. 

“T1 have you to know that Mildred made these 
biscuit,” she informed him. “And you're going 
to get along without me better than you think— 
if you have the privilege, which you needn’t be 
too sure of. I had a letter from Rob, to-day, and 
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he says he’s coming down next week on important 
business; but he doesn’t think it’s necessary for 
me to go back with him. Says daddy wants me 
to stay through the fall and winter and get at 
my music again.” 

“Good for daddy!” applauded Percy. “So 
Rob’s coming, is he? Mighty glad to hear it! 
Pd rather set eyes on the map of his face than 
any other on the crust of this planet. Think he’ll 
need an introduction to me, won’t he, since I’ve 
taken forty pounds avoirdupois onto the skeleton 
he left in bed at Aunt Maria’s?” 

Rob Thurman had his first glimpse of his re- 
juvenated cousin over the rough plank counter of 
an improvised office, where Hartwell and Com- 
pany were endeavoring to readjust themselves, 
financially, resuming business on such remnants 
of capital as they could muster, aided by the in- 
surance they were struggling to get and the 
Eastern credit they hoped to secure by heavy 
mortgaging. 

“Id never have known you, Percy!” he ex- 
claimed, as they wrung hands over the blue prints 
for a new building, whose lease had been con- 
tracted for before the bricks of the old one were ` 
cleared away by the army of men at work around 
the dusty shack. His admiring eyes took in the 
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dust-grimed ready-made coat of the young man 
whose fastidious exactions had once driven the 
city’s most fashionable tailors distracted in their 
efforts to fit his clothes according to the latest 
London models. 

“Tf you could see the inside, Rob, you’d stare 
more than ever, at the change,” Percy told him, 
leaning over the counter and speaking low. “I 
don’t know myself, there. It’s exactly as though 
a big fire had cleaned out all the old tenements 
of a very bad heart and left the ground clear for 
putting up a Class A steel-frame concrete struc- 
ture. You can depend upon it the sky parlor will 
always be taken, on a life lease, by the little girl 
who first shook my faith in the old tenants; and 
that’s Carol, of course! So you’re going to leave 
her with us for the winter?” 

Rob turned and laid an affectionate hand on 
the bent shoulder of a gray-haired man whom 
neither Percy nor his father had noticed. 

“In one way—yes,” he replied. “And in an- 
other, no. Father will buy a new home for her 
to preside over, as near you all as possible.” 

Mr. Hartwell suddenly put out both hands and 
caught the hard, toil-knotted ones of the old 
miner in a clutch of brotherly greeting. 

“Bob Thurman!” he exclaimed. “After all the 
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years that have passed since you and I went 
courting at the same little house, here we are, 
in our old age, facing the raw beginnings of life 
again—at least that’s what I’m doing.” 

“Except,” interposed the grizzled old moun- 
taineer, his face a blotch of sunshine, “that we 
have two second editions of ourselves to help us 
out of the holes we get into.” 

“And to wave our flags of success from the tops 
of the ladders you’ve held up for us, from the 
bottoms of the holes,” ejaculated young Rob, 
looking down with deep tenderness into the 
happy old face. “You see, Uncle Henry,” he ex- 
plained, turning about, “that extension of the 
Hawkeye, that I told you about, is turning out 
as rich as old Midas—and the Thurman fortunes 
are on the up-grade, at last. As a stockholder in 
one of the richest syndicates in Nevada—even 
though the Thurman holdings represent a com- 
paratively small part of such a gigantic corpora- 
tion—father can now settle down to ease and 
comfort for the rest of his days. So take off your 
hats to the most persevering old saint who ever 
dug holes in Mother Earth’s mountains.” 

* * * * * %* * 

“Well! I should say that this was turning the 
tables on the Hartwells with a vengeance!” ex- 
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claimed Percy, that evening, as they all sat on 
the porch of his father’s rented house, discussing 
plans for the purchase of a new home for the 
Thurmans—a residence in the same block, which 
the owner, a progressive investor, had offered for 
sale, moved by the rapid rise in realty values. 
“May we poor relations ride in your new automo- 
bile, Carol? Ours is getting to look horribly 
shabby and out-of-date.” 

“Of course—if we have one,” laughed the 
happy girl, who sat on her father’s knee, “and if 
Sam learns to steer one without getting run 
into,” she added, slyly. 

Percy’s face sobered, after a bright smile into 
her glad eyes. 

“If Sam ever finds himself going on a broad 
road without his lamps lighted, and needs run- 
ning into as badly as I did, I hope he’ll come out 
of the mixup as much better for it as I have,” 
he observed, earnestly, and the two smiled un- 
derstandingly. 
* * * * * * * 

By the end of the summer the Thurmans were 
settled in their new home, and Rob had returned 
to his work in Nevada—but not alone! for the 
young engineer put an end precipitately to the 
engagement that had been lengthened for the 
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sake of Carol’s “chance,” and the whole family, 
including the Hartwells, went to Helena Ash- 
ton’s home to attend Rob’s wedding. 

Helena had wrought a great change in the 
willful younger brother of her lover, during the 
year of his preparatory study in her home, and 
he entered college with the crude elemental force 
of a strong manhood visibly polished by the re- 
fining touch of her cultivated mind and heart. 

“Tm afraid I’m not equal to the task of finish- 
ing the beautiful work you’ve begun, Helena, 
dear,” Carol deprecated, as they were rejoicing in 
the boy’s great improvement. “He used to give 
me so many anxious hours, and worried poor 
daddy sadly. I don’t believe I can guide him as 
tactfully as you have done.” 

“Don’t worry over that, little sister; you did 
some splendid finishing work up here!” declared 
the lovely bride, lifting a white-gloved hand to 
rap playfully on the forehead of her big, young 
husband. 

“I? Oh, I didn’t finish Rob; you did that, 
Helena,” laughed the bridesmaid, who looked like 
one of the wild roses of her mountain home, in 
her pink-flowered gown of organdie. “He never 
gave us an anxious hour in his life; so it was 
easy to finish him.” 
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Rob’s best man looked upon the trio with en- 
vious eyes. 

“It’s easy for Carol Thurman to finish any fel- 
low,” he observed. “She finished me months ago, 
although there are a good many fine touches to 
be put on yet. And I predict that she’ll ever- 
lastingly finish some other chap before Sam’s 
half through with his polishing up. Come, Sir 
Benedict, you’ve less than an hour to get ready 
for that train. I’ve got to pack your Prince Al- 
bert while you transfer yourself into those other 
togs, upstairs; and your wife has to get out of 
all that cloudy stuff into her traveling suit.” 

The Hartwell girls looked after Percy with af- 
fectionate glances as he hurried Rob off, and 
after Carol, who ran ahead of them with the 
bride, as though she were some bright being from 
fairyland, who had waved a wand over their old, 
departed selves and changed them into the happy 
inhabitants of a new world. 

“What if she never had come to us when she 
did?” breathed Mildred, her eyes upon the van- 
ishing pink and white of Carol’s skirts. “And 
isn’t it worth the loss of everything to see Percy 
what he is?” 

Rosamond, who was still a young woman of 
fewer enthusiasms than her sister, turned away 
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with a whimsical smile, as she glanced down 
upon the folds of the first delicate new gown she 
had had since the fire. 

“If she hadn’t come to us when she did we 
wouldn’t be here now wearing the gowns her 
father’s money has bought!” she observed. Then 
she went over to where her mother was tearfully 
telling Helena’s father some tender recollections 
of “dear little Carrie,” who would have been “so 
proud and happy if she could have lived to see 
this red-letter day in the life of her first-born 
son, who had won such a prize.” 
* * * * * * * 

With a capable housekeeper, a woman who had 
lost everything in the fire and was as much in 
need of a home as Robert Thurman’s family was 
in need of a mother, Carol found her position as 
mistress of her father’s new house one of per- 
petual joy and interest. Throughout the fall and 
winter she devoted most of her time to her mu- 
sical studies, sharing with her cousins the pleas- 
ures which their new social environment devel- 
oped. They were of a higher order than Rosa- 
mond and Mildred had ever known before, and 
in the old days prior to the disaster which had 
altered the course of their lives so suddenly, they 
would have regarded them as stupid and dull; 
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but now, to their surprise, they found themselves 
really enjoying the merry evenings in Carol’s 
beautiful home, or in their own temporary one, 
when no one seemed to be making a business of 
entertaining and amusement did not force itself 
into the foreground of life as its chief end and 
aim. 

It was on Easter Sunday, a year after Carol’s 
eventful ride with Percy, that Sam Thurman ran 
his father’s new automobile out of the garage and 
stopped at the side porch to take in the rest of 
the family. Carol stood waiting with her father, 
while she gave a few finishing touches to the big 
ribbon bows that tied the brown curls of Madge 
and Marian, the twins. When she had their em- 
broidery-ruffled skirts safely settled in the back 
seat beside the “housemother,”’ she waved her 
white-gloved hand to them all from the steps as 
they glided out of the driveway. 

“Why, ain’t you goin’ to church with ’em?” 
gasped Mary Ann Conners, who had been trans- 
ported, with what few household belongings the 
Thurmans brought from Nevada to the new 
home. 

“Pm going with my cousin Percy, Mary,” an- 
swered Carol. “He’s got a new runabout, and 
he wants me to have the first ride in it with him, 
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as I had the last one in his old one a year ago.” 

“My! he must be gettin’ rich again if he can 
buy a new machine so quick,” remarked the girl, 
curiously; and Carol, as she heard the toot of 
Percy’s horn in the street, ran down the steps, 
remarking that it looked as though he was. 

“Percy!” was all she said, as she stood with 
him on the edge of the pavement, looking at the 
beautiful new machine, a much more costly one 
than his old one, in which he had so nearly met 
death. 

“Jump in, now, girlie,” he said presently, “or 
we'll be late to church.” 

“What does your father say, Percy?” Carol 
asked, as she waited for him to crank up. 

“That it’s worth every dollar of the three 
thousand that it cost,” returned the young man 
promptly. 

“But where did you get all the money?” in- 
sisted Carol, as Percy sprang to the seat beside 
her and looked teasingly down into her puzzled 
face. “Or are you buying it on the installmént 
plan?” 

“Neither,” he laughed, dropping his banter. “T 
didn’t buy it at all. It was a present to me.” 

“A present?” 

“Yes, from an unknown giver at that, ” Percy 
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told her, as they glided away. “It was delivered 
at the office yesterday morning, with congratula- 
tions and best wishes from—well, from whom do 
you guess? Why, from the man who ran into 
my machine a year ago, and who still chooses 
to remain incog. His note says that he intended 
to pay my doctor bills—perhaps my funeral ex- 
penses—but the fire saved him the opportunity 
of performing either service, so he’d got track of 
me again, and as I was alive and kicking he 
thought I might find a new model some compen- 
sation for the unintentional injury he caused 
me.” 

“And you will, of course, Percy!” cried Carol, 
gleefully. “My! won’t we have some fine rides in 
it—all of us?” 

“Tm afraid not,” Percy responded, “for ’m 
going to sell it, Carol.” 

“Sell it?” and Carol stared up at him as though 
she had not heard him aright. 

“Yes, I can get full value for it as the first 
payment on a lovely new house near here—we’ll 
pass it in a minute—and I’m going to help dad 
buy it for a home. I just told him this morning 
that I was going to do it; and oh, my! you should 
have seen his face. It paid me right there. Poor 
old dad!” 
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Carol was so amazed and so proud of him she 
could not even say, “Oh, Percy!” But she cud- 
dled her hand within the bend of his arm exactly 
as she had done a year ago, when they were rid- 
ing side by side through the spring twilight. The 
action recalled to him, vividly, their conversation 
that had been so tragically broken into, and never 
resumed. 

“Do you remember telling me that night, 
Carol, that there always had to be. a ‘now’?” he 
asked her, his eyes thoughtfully on the shaded 
avenue he was threading. 

“Yes, I remember saying something like that,” 
came the quiet answer; and, after a few seconds 
of cautious steering clear of two or three other 
motors, Percy declared: 

“Well, there’s going to be a ‘now,’ to-day—for 
Percy Hartwell—and maybe for the rest of the 
family, if they haven’t got weak-kneed since we 
talked it over at breakfast. We all agreed, then 
and there, that as we find your church such a 
helpful place to go to, and that splendid Dr. 
Green such a tip-top preacher—and even better 
practiser—we had better get on the inside of it. 
That’s a rather poor way of telling you that we’re 
going to come out on the Lord’s side openly, now 
that we’re finding out how much happier we all 
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are since we began to come over on the quiet. 
For a good while, I’ve been trying to convince 
myself that such a step wasn’t necessary—that I 
could make the sort of man of myself that you 
believed I could without putting on the Christian 
uniform; but I can’t do it, Carol, and so I made 
up my mind to put it on to-day—Easter Sunday 
—in remembrance of a year ago.” 
& * * %* & %* * 
The Easter dinner that day at the Thurmans’ 
was shared by all the Hartwells, and at its con- 
clusion Percy drank the health of the young 
hostess in a glass of sparkling Shasta water. 
“Here’s to the girl who waked up the Hart- 
wells!” he toasted, his glass uplifted high, as he 
had once held the red wine of some midnight 
orgie with his college chums. ‘With the assist- 
ance of an earthquake and a fire, to say nothing 
of the upsetting of that very useless collection 
of flesh and bones called Percy Hartwell the 
First, she has succeeded in keeping them all from 
going to sleep again in the lap of luxury from 
which they were so rudely tossed. May she live to 
a good old age and never need waking up herself 
from any slumber induced by the increasing out- 
put of the Hawkeye Extension!” 
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A FRIEND COME TO LIFE 


ON ,A hazy, golden evening late in October 
more than two years after the great disaster in 
San Francisco, two young men met face to face 
on the sidewalk in front of Hartwell & Com- 
pany’s new business quarters in the rapidly up- 
building downtown district. The first glance 
each gave the other was one of abstracted indif- 
ference; the second of quick arrested attention ; 
and the third was a long, incredulous stare. 

“Shades of the departed!” gasped the taller, 
thinner one, who was rather seedily dressed, as 
he held out a limp hand to clutch what seemed 
to him the hand of a ghost. “I thought—that 
you—were dead, Percy Hartwell!” 

“And I thought that you—well, Harvey Frick, 
I’m afraid I must confess that Ive hardly 
thought of you at all, as to whether you were 
dead or alive. You handsome rascal! Where on 
earth have you been, to get so frightfully thin?” 
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“Been sick and up against it generally ever 
since our old world came to an end with the 
quake,” was the dolefully smiling rejoinder as the 
limp hand began to tighten its grip of the heartily 
shaking fist. “My! but I’m glad to see you alive 
and kicking! I was just about to turn in and ask 
the firm about the rest of the Hartwells—your 
_ Sisters—and to drop a tear in your memory ; and 
here you pop out at me like a spook rising from 
its own ashes! I say, Percy, how did it happen 
that you didn’t die? The last any of us heard 
about you, the night before everything went to 
smash, you were in the hospital recovering from 
that automobile accident.” 

The two old friends backed up to one of the 
plate-glass windows of the building, still hand in 
hand, out of the way of the continuous stream 
of people flowing steadily toward the ferry. 

“You'll have to take a day off, Harvey, to listen 
to me if I start to tell you all about that. There 
was something higher than mere chance that 
spared my life, after that dreadful event,” de- 
clared young Hartwell, his fine, handsome face 
lighting with a sudden gleam never before seen 
there by his old friend. “I’m very much alive 
now, I tell you, though not kicking, Harvey; for 
I haven’t any kicks coming to me, these good, new 
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days. The fact is, I did die, in one sense, and 
came to life again in a new world.” 

The young man in seedy gray shrugged his 
loosely jointed shoulders, his blue-gray eyes 
kindling with the humor of a strong nature that 
accepts ill fortune gracefully, if not sweetly. 

“T guess that’s about what happened to nine 
out of every ten of us white-handed fellows who 
used to play at life as we played at cards—for 
petty stakes; only we can’t all call the new days 
good,” he observed, with a sort of stoical calm. 
“How’s the score now?” 

“Going up, steadily, by hard knocks,” laughed 
Percy, who looked as though he honestly enjoyed 
the hammering blows he had received. ‘I’m help- 
ing dad to paddle the family canoe—really help- 
ing. you know, not pretending to; and so are the 
girls. It’s been sink or swim with every last one 
of us, and the exercise to keep afloat has done us 
a world of good. How is it with you, Harvey?” 

“Pretty lonesome,” was the quiet reply. “I 
went down to Mexico the summer after the fire. 

Would have been there yet, but got the jungle 
fever on the rubber plantation where I tried to 
work with the natives, so I came back late this 
summer. Now I’m clerking in a hardware store 
for a regular job, while outside I’m trying to 
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cultivate the acquaintance of a few of the new 
millionaires who are building up the city to see 
if I can’t get some of them to buy rubber stock 
in the company I worked for. It’s a genuine, re- 
liable company, with an enormously rich plan- 
tation back of it—thousands of acres of some of 
the richest land in that wonderful country; as 
good as a gold mine for investment. I hated to 
leave the place where I could actually see things 
growing richer and more promising every day. 
I’m going back, by and by, when I get my system 
clear of malaria, and then Ill take care of my- 
self. I was so broken up over the loss of every- 
thing—so dead heart sick from the calamity—I 
just threw myself into the new life for all I was 
worth to get away from thinking about things. 
Result was I overdid before I got acclimated. I 
think, Percy, I must have got it harder, all 
around, than you did.” 

“How hard?” was the sympathetic answer. 
“Nothing left for a new beginning—not even in- 
surance to fight for?” 

“Not a red cent. But that’s the smallest part 
of it. It’s being left all alone that is so hideous. 
Didn’t you hear about mother dying of heart 
failure during the earthquake, and of father sur- 
viving her only a few days?” 
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“No!” And Percy’s hand fell heavily, with a 
quick motion of amazement and sympathy, upon 
one shoulder of the dingy coat. “I’ve never heard 
a word about any of you. Oh, Harvey! That’s 
dreadful !” 

“Yes,” said the thin-faced young man, swallow- 
ing the lump that rose in his throat, and not 
ashamed of the tears that welled to his eyes, “it 
was pretty tough. They were the best father and 
mother a spoiled fellow ever had; for, somehow, 
in spite of their over-indulgence, they always 
rang true themselves in the example they tried 
to set me in their perfect faith that I would not 
abuse the good things they lavished on me. If 
I didn’t always follow that example, it was my 
fault, not theirs.” 

“I know it, Harvey. They were true blue, 
through and through,” declared Percy, knitting 
his brows in thought. “If they didn’t think a 
thing was right for you, they never did it them- 
selves, no matter how popular it was; and they 
never went on the silly principle that so many 
parents do, that because you would learn to do 
it away from home, therefore the proper thing 
to do was to give in a peg and let you do it 
at home with them. They didn’t believe in start- 
ing a boy to gambling by playing cards with him 
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in the parlor for fear he’d learn behind the barn. 
And you, Harvey, were a good many degrees 
above the rest of us idle chums just because of 
their high principles. You had higher moral 
standards than any of us on account of their not 
lowering theirs to the level you may have wanted 
to measure yours by. Your principles were bet- 
ter than the average, even in playing a poor 
game. I say, haven’t you any kith or kin to tie 
to, anywhere?” 

“Not a limb, or a branch, except a few dis- 
tant second cousins that I never Saw,” was the 
sorrowful reply. “Father and mother were, 
themselves, only children, so I never had an aunt, 
uncle, or cousin to my name; and I can barely 
remember having a pair of grandmothers and 
grandfathers, all dead now. I say, Percy, it’s 
a serious thing, this growing tendency for 
propagating a single shoot on your family tree 
just as a florist cultivates long-stemmed roses and 
chrysanthemums by snipping off all the other 
buds. You may get a showy, luxuriant speci- 
men, but it’s beastly lonesome for the Specimen, 
blooming all alone, and doesn’t make him any 
sweeter when he’s cut off from the parent stem 
and handed over to fate to be tossed anywhere it 
happens. Tell me about your sisters. You know, 
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Mildred and I were always pretty good chums.” 

“The girls have come out of the refining fire 
fourten-carat gold—better sisters than they 
ever were before, which is saying every- 
thing, for they were never real sisters at 
all until the last two years,” declared 
Percy, his face beaming. “I tell you, we 
Hartwells got the shaking-up of our lives with 
that titanic convulsion of old Mother Earth! 
We landed so far out of our old cloverpatch of 
indolent ease and selfish indulgence that we 
couldn’t go back if we wanted to, and, better 
still, we wouldn’t if we could. Come on over 
home with me, Harvey, can’t you? Weve actu- 
ally got a home of our own—paying for it on the 
installment plan, you know; and mother and the 
girls do all the work.” 

“You don’t mean it?” laughed young Frick. 

“Oh, but I do mean it, and a lot of other 
things,” retorted Percy proudly. “It’s ‘Kingdom 
Come,’ sure, with the Hartwells; and so we’ve 
taken to calling the place that. Really, Harvey, 
I never dreamed what a jolly fine woman my 
mother was until she shed her silks and diamonds 
—had ’em all burned up, with her old, foolish 
notions of life. Come on over into Canaan—the 
air’s fine.” 
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A look of sadness and longing swept over the 
thin, handsome face. 

“Pm sure it must be, Percy,” he said. “But 
I can’t go to-night, in these store-clothes. I have 
one other suit in my room that’s a little better, 
being black, but not very much. Actually, I don’t 
own such a thing as a dress suit.” 

“Neither did I until about a year ago, when I 
got enough ahead to buy one for the few social 
occasions when I need one in the dandy-fine set 
I’ve got into over on the other side of the bay. 
Come to-morrow night, then?” 

“All right. TIl bring my best togs down to 
the store in a suit case to-morrow morning and 
dress after working hours. But you must pre- 
pare the girls for the worst, for at my best P’m a 
pretty seedy specimen.” 

“T shall prepare them for the best, I tell you; 
they'll be tremendously glad to see you. Meet 
me here at about this time to-morrow. But don’t 
go yet! Ride with me down to the ferry. Dad 
has to stay a little longer in the office on business 
with one of the Eastern capitalists who is boost- 
ing us with some splendid credit. Tl wait for 
him and the next boat while we talk a little 
longer.” 

For the next half hour both young men re- 
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viewed the incidents of their changed conditions 
in life, becoming so absorbed in each other’s sto- 
ries that Percy almost missed the boat he was 
waiting for. It was his father’s voice that 
startled him with the call, “Hello, there, Percy! 
Thought you caught the last boat.” 

“No, I caught something better, an old friend,” 
cried Percy, springing up. “Remember Harvey 
Frick, don’t you? Of course you do. You won’t 
recognize him in this form, I’m afraid. Look at 
him! Our old magnificent Frickie, as thin as a 
rail! Lucky find, I call it, running across him 
before he blew away! Hes coming home with 
us to-morrow night for a look at ‘Kingdom 
Come.’ ” : 

For only an instant Hartwell, senior, grasped 
the bony hand, with the hearty exclamation of 
pleasure: “Always glad to recover any friend 
lost in the grand demolishing of our old ant-hill, 
and John Frick’s son, in particular. Where’s 
your father, anyway? I haven’t heard a word 
about him since——” 

“Come, dad,” broke in Percy, “no time now 
for anything but our boat. So long, Harvey, 
until to-morrow night.” 

And as father and son rushed through the gate 
the disconsolate figure left standing in the deep- 
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ening fog turned away to catch a car for his 
cheerless lodging house far out in the temporary 
business section in the unburned district. 

“Percy Hartwell, who used to be a good-for- 
nothing, gambling sport, made over into such a 
man as that!” was the inward comment with 
which he combated the sorrowful reflections 
aroused by the contrasting picture of his friend’s 
happier lot. 

“And he says,” he pondered on, as the car 
jolted along dismal streets lined with gaping 
ruins and temporary shacks, “that that little 
cousin of his—the girl I remember hearing Mil- 
dred tell about as so refreshingly frank and orig- 
inal—was the one who made him over. Well, I 
haven’t a cousin to make me over, or encourage 
me in the effort to make myself over into what I 
was before everything went to rack and ruin. 
And yet I called myself superior to him in the 
old days and believed that if anybody deserved 
punishment for downright wickedness, he did. 
Looks as though the rain fell ten times harder 
on the just than on the unjust, for if ever there 
were a just man and woman on this earth who 
deserved a tragic fate less, they were my father 
and mother.” 

Lost in bitter recollections, he pulled his hat 
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down over his eyes, and settled into a passive 
calm. 
* * * * * * % 

“Well, our neighbors, the Maxwells, have sold 
themselves out of house and home again and the 
new family is moving in,” announced Carol 
Thurman to her cousins, as she came into the 
Hartwell sitting-room, where Rosamond and Mil- 
dred were making themselves new evening gowns. 

“T suppose the enterprising Mr. Maxwell will 
begin another house for himself to-morrow morn- 
ing,” observed Mildred, as she threaded the ma- 
chine with pink silk. 

“Oh,” laughed Carol, “he’s got it all ready, 
now. The Maxwells time their migrations as ac- 
curately as the birds. Poor Mrs. Maxwell! She 
hated to move again, especially out of this neigh- 
borhood, where she’s lived for two whole years. 
But, then, as she says, it’s an easy way to get 
rich. They just roll up a lot of Oriental rugs, a 
few more costly ones every time they move, and 
settle in the newest house for a few months— 
until her husband sells that.” 

“It’s like a game of progressive euchre,”’ mused 
Rosamond, puckering her brows over the pat- 
tern she was fitting to the yards of blue silk bil- 
lowing over the dining-room table. Dear me! 
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How long ago it seems since we used to waste 
our time over that silly game. Carol, how many 
gores were there in the skirt your dressmaker 
made last?” 

“Five,” said the pink-cheeked girl in a white 
dimity gown, as she settled herself in a rocking 
chair and opened her silk bag of needle-work to 
bring forth a scrap of a linen bonnet which she 
was embroidering for her brother’s baby, that 
important new arrival in the house of Thurman 
being expected to visit his grandfather’s home, 
with his proud father and mother, in a few 
weeks. “But seven makes a better width for an 
evening gown with a train,” she added, threading 
her needle. “I’d have seven, if I were you, Rose. 
My! How you girls learn to do things!” 

“Have to, for a while longer,” chuckled Mil- 
dred happily. ‘“Daddy’s getting on his financial 
feet again, splendidly, since the new building was 
finished, and by another year will be able to walk 
without doing us weak sticks the honor of lean- 
ing on us quite so much. But I don’t believe we 
can ever again be the lazy, good-for-nothing de- 
pendents on him that we were before the fire. 
Did anybody tell you, Carol, that we’ve had an 
offer on this house—two thousand more than 
papa and Percy paid for it?” 
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“No! Yow ’re not going to sell and move back 
to the city, are you?” cried Carol, in alarm. “I 
hope Uncle Henry hasn’t caught the fever for 
speculating on his home, as so many people on 
this side of the bay seem to have done.” 

“Never fear, child,” assured her aunt, from 
the corner of the room where she sat basting 
sleeves in Mildred’s pink silk waist. “Your uncle 
is much too happy in having a real home of his 
own, instead of a fraction of one in a big apart- 
ment hotel, to even think of such a thing as 
breaking into our good times here. As for our 
going back to the city during these dreary times 
of reconstruction, why, it’s like a nightmare to 
even speak of it. Percy and his father both ` 
agreed they couldn’t afford to risk disturbing our 
contentment here. Besides, if we sold and 
moved, how could we leave the Thurmans?” 

“Why, they’d have to follow the fashion and 
sell and move too,” drawled Rosamond, cutting 
fearlessly into the blue silk, while Carol pro- 
tested: ‘Sell our lovely new home just because 
some one will pay us two or three thousand more 
than it cost? Well, I should say not! They say 
when you once begin doing that way you can’t 
stop; the Maxwells can’t, though they expected 
to when they commenced building houses to sell. 
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Mrs. Maxwell says she’s never been so happy as 
she was when she and her husband lived in the 
first little five-room cottage he built for her, the 
year after they were married, when he had noth- 
ing but his chest of carpenter’s tools as his cap- 
ital stock. I shall miss her so much, for she’s 
been so kind and motherly to me—almost like our 
neighbors up in the mountains, who used to feel 
the responsibility of there being no mother in our 
house. I wonder how I will like the new people 
who are moving in.” 

“Who are they? Some more birds of passage, 
settling in the elegant ready-made nest for the 
winter?” asked Mrs. Hartwell. 

“I don’t know how long they expect to stay, 
but they have a rather permanent look,” spec- 
ulated Carol, stabbing her stiletto into the em- 
broidery she was attacking industriously. “Their 
name is Sterling, and they are Eastern people, 
from Philadelphia; so Mr. Maxwell told papa. 
Mr. Sterling is a capitalist who is going to put 
up one of the grand new apartment houses that 
are springing up in the city.” 

“For thousands of people to make believe live 
in,” sighed Mrs. Hartwell, with a contented 
smile. “They say everything is going to be 
apartments over there now.” 
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“Yes, Mr. Maxwell thinks he may build one, he’s 
making so much more money than he cares to in- 
vest entirely in building homes over on this side. 
Do you know, I think Mr. Maxwell is a public 
benefactor, building so many beautiful homes 
that add to the attraction of the city and are 
so handy for people coming here to move into. 
It was so much nicer for us, buying one of them, 
than to build one ourselves, when we didn’t know 
how.” 

“But what about the new neighbors, Carol?” 
inquired Mildred, stopping the machine, whose 
merry hum had not disturbed the conversation 
in the least. 

“Oh, I imagine they’re something extra, from 
what the Maxwells say. Mrs. Sterling is an in- 
valid, which is one reason for their coming to 
California. The oldest son is an architect and 
designed the building his father is going to put 
up. Sam has already scraped up an acquaint- 
ance with a younger son over their autos and 
under Sam’s wireless telegraph mast in the back 
yard, and has found out that they are in the same 
class in college. And there are a girl, a young 
lady, rather, who seems to be about my age, and 
two younger girls. Quite an even match for our 
family, isn’t it? Madge and Marian are laying 
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their plans now for sending an immediate invi- 
tation to the little girls to come to tea in their 
new play house. I suppose I will have to wait. 
the proper length of time and then make a formal 
call and leave my card, just as people did when 
we moved into the newest Maxwell house. Pd 
ever so much rather run over, bareheaded, and 
ask them if I couldn’t help them get settled, just 
as you all helped me to get used to my new sur- 
roundings ; though, of course, they know how to 
settle down in a beautiful home and I didn’t.” 

“Well,” declared her aunt, affectionately, “it 
surely didn’t take you long to learn, dear child; 
and nobody would ever dream, now, that you 
hadn’t lived in a beautiful house and walked over 
costly rugs all your life.” 

The cheerful quartette of flying tongues and 
flashing needles ran on until Carol’s glance at 
the clock told her that the spare hour.she had 
allotted herself was ticking its last minutes. 

“Now I must run home and do my practising,” 
she exclaimed, folding up her embroidery. “I 
just came over for a little gossip to sandwich be- 
tween my French and music before dinner. I’ve. 
had to do double work at college all day to make 
up for the time I gave to the concert yesterday 
afternoon. Oh, but wasn’t it fine?” 
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“Fine, fine, superfine!” assented Mildred. 
“We really enjoyed it, Lady Caroline. You'll 
make musicians of us yet, if you persevere. Still, 
I don’t believe I will ever become as proficient on 
the piano as on this instrument, in spite of your 
patient efforts to revive my neglected talent. 
Listen, don’t you think my technique is improv- 
ing wonderfully?” 

And away raced the machine needle along a 
rose-colored seam. 

Carol laughed happily. 

“I think your expression is perfect,” she flung 
back, as she waved her hand to the trio and 
darted away. 
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COUSINLY CONFIDENCES 


THE MILD October dusk had not lost its amber 
tinge when she ran over again, this time with 
her romping twin sisters holding each a hand. 

“Ive done it, girls—broken the ice,” she an- 
nounced, coming into the dining room, where the 
Hartwells were at their later dinner, whose hour 
fluctuated with the irregularity of the home- 
coming of the two busy commuters. 

“What ice? The block in your refrigerator?” 
inquired Percy, springing up and placing a chair 
for her near his own. “Here! Break some of 
ours. Mildred’s getting to be a wiz at making 
sherbet in a quart freezer.” 

“No, I couldn’t eat another bite of anything. 
We had strawberry ice too,” protested Carol, 
dropping into the chair. “N o, girlies, you 
mustn’t eat any more, either—nor another bite of - 
cake, after all that candy Mr. Shearall gave you.” 

“Oh,” commented Percy, “has that big monu- 
ment of prosperity been around again?” 
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“Yes,” Carol nodded, a scowl of annoyance 
puckering her smooth forehead. “And daddy 
asked him to stay to dinner. As usual, he had 
his pockets full of bonbons for the twins, and a 
present for Mary Ann—a dollar bottle of per- 
fumery, which makes her think him more than 
ever a fairy prince. She declares he is the ‘foin- 
est gintleman she ever seen.’ ” 

“Well, he is!” declared one of the twins, 
stoutly, to be promptly echoed by the other, “Of 
course he is!” 

“There’s method in his munificence, of course,” 
said Mr. Hartwell, a look of uneasiness over- 
spreading his features. “I’ve told your father 
I haven’t much faith in him or his claim to his 
confidence. But he seems to think he’s all right.” 

“Trust Uncle Robert to think any one’s all 
right if he seems so on the surface,” laughed 
Percy. “But I wish, Carol, that he would go slow 
about taking up with his business propositions. 
That stock he is selling so fast and furious may 
be all right, and again it may not be. If he does 
buy rubber stock in Mexico, I want him to wait 
and see a friend of mine, whom I met this eve- 
ning, who can be trusted. He told me he is try- 
ing to get men of means interested in a planta- 
tion on which he worked for a year and a half, 
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until he got the jungle fever and had to come 
home. I’ve just been telling the girls about 
him, for he was an old flame of Mildred’s before 
the big fire swallowed it up.” 

“Oh, keep still, Percy,” said Mildred, blushing, 
quickly turning the conversation by asking: 

“What about the ice you say you have broken, 
Carol? Was it the frigid politeness with which 
you have treated the mighty Mr. Shearall?” 

“No, it wasn’t,” retorted Carol, with emphasis. 
“That hasn’t even cracked, and never will, for 
I can’t bear him, with his smooth speeches and 
his intolerable way of bragging about the money 
he makes and spends and the exorbitant price 
he pays for everything. It’s conventional ice 
that I’ve broken—speaking to my new neighbors, 
without being introduced or calling and leaving 
a card.” 

“Well, that is going some,” chuckled Percy. 
“The girls were just telling me that the progres- 
sive Maxwells have made another evolution and 
moved to a new subdivision where the newest 
house awaits them, and that the new neighbors 
are some Philadelphia snobs.” 

“I didn’t say they were snobs,” interposed 
Carol. 

“Neither did we,” said Mildred, helping her- 
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self to another piece of her own delicious cake. 

“Well, anyway, ‘Philadelphia capitalist’ 
sounds snobbish, you know,” affirmed Percy. 
“How did you dare skate over on their blue ice- 
pond, first thing?” 

“I didn’t,” replied Carol. “When I went home 
from here this afternoon I ran out to where 
daddy was tending his chrysanthemums, along 
the border between the two places. Of course, 
the great Mr. Shearall was there with him, which 
I didn’t find out till I got clear up to them. He 
began talking about the wonderful chrysanthe- 
mums he had seen, which, to be sure, were 
grander than any others that ever grew, while I 
snipped off some of the smaller blossoms. Pretty 
soon I heard a pleasant voice exclaim: ‘I don’t 
see how it is possible for chrysanthemums to be 
more beautiful than these, Mr. Shearall,’ and 
there stood my new young neighbor on the other 
side of the red and white and yellow hedge of 
blossoms. You see, she knows Mr. Shearall, for 
he’s been hobnobbing with her father, just as he 
has with daddy, and had come from their house 
only a short time before. She said she thought 
she might as well make him of some use by 
scraping up an acquaintance with us, since he 
seemed to know us so well.” 
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“Then I should say that she broke the ice,” ob- 
served Percy, smiling affectionately into the 
merry eyes. 

“Well, perhaps she cracked it, but I was the 
one who broke it all up,” retorted Carol. “I gave 
her a dozen of the choicest blossoms to take to 
her mother, and the next thing I knew I’d gone 
through the hedge of chrysanthemums into her 
yard and walked to the house with her. Her 
mother sat on the veranda, and so I met her, too. 
She’s the dearest, sweetest little woman: n 

“Come, now, Carol. You always begin with 
the superlative and never have anything left for 
emergencies,” interrupted Percy. “Remember, 
there’s a young son and heir in the family who 
ought to come in for his share of your adjectives, 
and you'll have them all used up by the time 
you get to him. What’s he like?” 

Carol tilted her head to one side, like a saucy 
bird, making a wry face at him. 

“I haven’t the slightest idea what he’s like, 
Mr. Impudence, for I haven’t seen him or his 
father. They hadn’t come home from the city.” 

“Well, I think he’s like his dad—a second edi- 
tion of Mr. Sterling, senior,” said Percy, “for we 
saw two strangers headed this way from the sta- 
tion, after we got off and started on our beat. 
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Eastern men, without a doubt. I can spot them 
every time. Fine looking specimens, that father 
and son. So they know that fellow Shearall, do 
they?” 

“About as we know him, from his smooth ad- 
vances,” Carol replied. “Miss Sterling says he 
has a business partner who boarded at the hotel 
where they have been staying since their arrival, 
and her father got acquainted with Shearall 
through him. Mr. Sterling is very much inter- 
ested in the rubber business and is thinking of 
investing in some plantation down in Mexico.” 

Percy’s fist struck the table a vigorous blow. 

“Then, if I know a good thing when I see it, 
Ill switch his interest in the right direction and 
put Mr. William Shearall out of at least a little 
business,” he declared. “It’s just the chance for 
Harvey Frick; and he is a man who can be 
trusted, through and through. Tell Uncle Robert 
not to commit himself to a deal with his Shearing 
acquaintance until he has seen my friend; and I 
think when he once sees him, he will be favor- 
ably impressed with his absolute reliability. You 
might suggest to the charming Miss Sterling, too, 
that her father can do better than to buy through 
such a big blowhead as that mutual friend of 
yours. Bah! The looks of his red, pudgy face, 
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with its benign smirk, are enough to sicken me!” 

“Tell us about the Sterlings,” said Rosamond, 
with a touch of her old impatience when busi- 
ness matters of an order she disliked were men- 
tioned. “Is Miss Sterling a ‘bud,’ like you, Carol, 
or a ‘full-blown rose’—like us—withering on her 
stem?” | 

“The idea of you or Mildred being ‘withered 
roses” ” demurred Carol, with an admiring 
glance at her two cousins, who seemed to grow 
younger and prettier every day under the stim- 
ulus of their active life of mingled usefulness and 
pleasure. “Lillian Sterling doesn’t look a day 
younger than either of you, but she’s only about 
a year older than Iam. She has had three years 
in college in the East and is going to finish here. 
She has already started at the university, and 
we are going to be great friends, I hope, for she 
is as fond of music as I am and plays the violin 
beautifully, her mother says.” 

“As mothers always say, of course,” laughed 
Percy, with a look at his mother. ‘Mine, you 
know, really believes that I am getting so I can 
sing fairly well, under the inspiring privilege of 
being allowed to spoil your accompaniments.” 

“You don’t spoil them, Percy. You say that 
only to wring another compliment from me. So 
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you won’t get it. Miss Sterling’s brother, the 
elder one, whose name is Sydney, plays the ’cello. 
Just think what that means—trios!”’ 

Percy clasped his hands in mock rapture, then 
suddenly asked his sister: 

“Do you remember what a splendid tenor 
voice Harvey Frick used to have, and how we 
sometimes spared a few valuable minutes from 
our fool card and dancing parties to listen to 
his songs?” 

“Of course I do,” said Mildred, quickly. “But 
you don’t need to speak of his voice as something 
he has lost, with everything else. Poor Harvey!” 

“Well, I don’t suppose he feels much like us- 
ing it any more, do you? Anyway, we’ve got 
to all get busy and revive his spirits, voice and 
all. I’m going to bring him home with me to- 
morrow night, Carol, and I want you to come 
over to dinner to cast your spell upon his de- 
pressed mood. I told him about your making me 
over and he thought you had done a fine job.” 

“Oh, Percy, don’t always be telling people 
that,” begged Carol. 

“Well, it’s the truth, isn’t it?’ And Percy 
laid his hand over the one resting on the edge 
of the table. “You were born to make people 
over, when they need it, and to make the ones 
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who don’t need it forget all their own troubles 
and start to helping those who have worse ones 
to forget theirs. That’s what I want to do for 
Frickie, poor old chap! The girls are going to 
get up the finest dinner they know how to cook, 
to show him how they’ve been made over. The 
only bad thing about the program is that it will 
make his old boarding house out on Filmore 
Street seem more horrible than ever, afterward. 
I say, mother !” 

“Well, dear, say on,” was the smiling encour- 
agement, as he paused, struck by a sudden 
thought. 

“Why can’t we get him to come over and live 
on this side, and be a commuter with us? Why 
can’t we have him board with us?” 

“We take a boarder!” echoed Rosamond. 
“Well, what next?” 

“No telling what next, in these days,” re- 
sponded her brother. 

“Of course, we can board him,” declared Mil- 
dred, her face growing pink, while her mother 
caught at the suggestion with eager interest. All 
the enthusiasm Mrs. Hartwell had once expended 
on the strenuous occupation of spending money 
she was now applying to the problem of saving 
it, in order to make ends meet, and she now 
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quickly saw a chance to make them “lap over.” 

“That’s just the thing, Percy,” she said. “One 
more man to get breakfast and dinner for won’t 
add much to our work. A great many very nice 
people do that sort of thing, now, since there is 
a dearth of homelike places for single men over 
in the city. Ask him if he’d like to come, Percy.” 

“All right. Well see how he survives the din- 
ner to-morrow night, before we make the sugges- 
tion,” agreed Percy, as they all rose from the 
table. s 

Percy linked his arm in Carol’s and led her 
across the hall—they did not call the big sunny 
living room of their new home a drawing-room, 
or eyen parlor—with the demand that she play 
something. 

“Funny, isn’t it, Carol, how quickly that Miss 
Sterling felt the irresistible influence of your 
charm—within less than twenty-four hours after 
moving next door to you?” 

“Percy, dear, don’t be such a goose—or I won’t 
play a note for you,” implored Carol, really dis- 
tressed over his excessive flow of compliments. 
“What has happened to inspire so many flatter- 
ing speeches?” 

_ He laughed and sank into a morris chair, 
while she went over to the new piano, which he 
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was paying for on the installment -plan to en- 
courage his sisters in their efforts to revive their 
superficial knowledge of music. 

“T guess it was telling Frick about you and 
the making-over process that refreshed my mem- 
ory of all you have done for me—for all of us, 
little cousin,” he said soberly. “The dear Lord 
knows I never forget it, anyway, even though I 
don’t often talk about it, now that we’re all to- 
gether on the King’s highway—as friendly and 
chummy as though we’d never walked in any 
other way. I got full of my subject in telling 
Harvey, and so spilled over. Forgive me, and I 
won’t embarrass you again by saying nice things 
about you to your face. I’ll follow my regular 
habit of saying them to your back.” 

Carol came over and rumpled his hair affec- 
tionately. 

“Percy, what a good friend you are!” she said, 
bending over him for an instant. “Tell me if 
there was really anything serious between Mil- 
dred and your friend Mr. Frick. She blushed so 
furiously when you said he was an old flame of 
hers, I fancied there might have been.” _ 

“Oh, no, I don’t think there was. We never 
had anything serious in our frivolous old world,” 
Percy told her. “Frickie and Mildred used to be 
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rather more friendly with each other than with 
the others of our set, but it was only superficial. 
He always used to lend her money to pay her 
bridge losses when she’d exhausted her stakes, 
and to-night, before you came in, she said she 
was sure she never paid him the last ten dollars 
she borrowed—only a few evenings before the 
great demolishing of everything that scattered 
us all to the four winds. He used to say he had 
to be her partner in a game to keep her straight, 
for she was known to be the most bewitching 
little cheat of us all. Harvey always played a 
straight game. As I told him to-night, he had 
better principles than the rest of us, even in 
playing a poor game. But he said, as we were 
talking about my transformation—while waiting 
at the ferry—that it wasn’t any credit to him 
that he did, when he knew all along that he was 
breaking the hearts of his father and mother by 
playing a poor game at all, when their greatest 
desire in life was to see him doing real things 
in actual life. It’s just about killed him, losing 
them both, with everything else, and realizing 
that he never gave them the one great joy they 
craved above every other thing—that of seeing 
him an out-and-out Christian. He declares that 
he was worse than I was, in those old days, even 
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though he was looked upon as an ideal young 
man, as society idealizes a fellow, for he had 
godly parents, whose example was true-blue all 
his life—and he wouldn’t lay his treasure up 
where they did. I hope we can all help him up 
out of the slough of despond he has sunk into. 
If I can only pass on to some other poor fellow 
the glorious thing that has come into my life, 
perhaps Ill be able to redeem a few of the 
wasted years I can never get over regretting. 
Now, go and play for me, dear, to drown the 
regrets.” 

When she had played two or three nocturnes 
and his favorite Liszt “Consolation”—which he 
called “the first prayer he ever heard set to 
music,” on the never-to-be-forgotten evening 
when she had first played for him and stirred 
his soul with an unconscious longing for the 
higher life—she came back to him for a minute 
before starting for home. 

“That was heavenly,” he said, quietly. “You've 
no idea how my ears ache, after listening all day 
to the squeaking derricks and groaning trip- 
hammers in the ‘new world symphony’ that’s be- 
ing performed across the bay.” 

Carol clapped her hands with delight at his 
apt musical metaphor. 
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“Tm so glad you remembered the name of that 
grand orchestra piece we heard at the last sym- 
phony concert at the Greek Theater,” she com- 
mended. “Your musical education is progress- 
ing surely. Just wait till you hear me playing 
trios with Miss Sterling and her brother, and 
you'll think you’re in a seventh heaven!” 

“Oh, bother her brother!” he exclaimed. “He’ll 
be more likely to make me feel that he’s jumped 
my claim to this little private heaven of my own 
with you. And how do you know he can play 
his old ’cello well enough to make a seventh 
heaven— or his sister, either? You haven’t heard 
them yet.” 

“Oh, I’m sure they can play. Anybody can 
who even attempts the pieces Miss Sterling told 
me they had played in concerts in Philadelphia. 
The only question is can I play well enough to 
accompany them?” 

Percy laughed as she moved away. 

“You seem to have found out a good deal 
about those people in a very short time,” he 
remarked. “Funny how quickly you two girls 
took a fancy to each other; that is, it’s funny 
how you did. Any one knows, of course, why she 
took to you, for that’s the natural thing for every- 
body to do, from the new-rich Maxwells to the 
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blue-blooded Philadelphia capitalists who are 
migrating out here.” 

But before he was through with his rhapsody 
Carol had vanished beyond the portieres, calling 
back, “You promised not to do it again.” 

ž += * * * * * 

The following evening, as Percy Hartwell and 
his father, with Harvey Frick, hurried through 
the gate at the minute before the six o’clock fer- 
ryboat pulled out of the slip, they encountered 
Carol Thurman’s father, in company with a 
large, benign-faced man in faultless clothes, sit- 
ting on the upper deck engaged in earnest con- 
versation. 

“Hello, Uncle Robert,’ Percy’s cheery voice 
broke in upon the sleek Mr. Shearall’s convincing 
arguments in favor of rubber investments. 
“Seems to me you cross over the pond about as 
regularly as we commuters do lately. Good eve- 
ning, Mr. Shearall. Getting your sheep corralled 
for the shearing?” 

The big man laughed jovially. He was used to 
the facetious pun upon his unfortunate name. 

“Good evening, my young friend,’ was his 
beaming rejoinder, as he stretched out a large, 
expensively gloved hand in greeting. “Yes, I 
think I have about persuaded your uncle to come 
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into our promising field of investment—get in 
on the ground floor, as I might say, to mix my 
metaphor. But it will not be to be ‘sheared,’ by 
any means. Rather, he will do some very profit- 
able ‘shearing’ himself when it comes to cutting 
the coupons on his valuable shares in a very, very 
few years.” 

“Undoubtedly,” observed Percy, turning on his 
heel and following his friend Frick to the side 
of the deck where he had instantly wheeled before 
an introduction could be made. 

“Don’t you introduce me to that blooming 
scoundrel, Percy,” were his low words. “He 
might recognize me in spite of my scrawny ap- 
pearance.” 

“Why? Do you know him?” was the startled 
query. 

“Slightly. He came to the plantation where I 
was working one time—he and his partner, who 
was a traveling ‘lunger’.”’ 

“A what?” said Percy. 

“A tubercular subject, you know. Chasing 
after climate.” 

“O! Well, what about that old hippopotamus 
over there?” 

“Don’t exactly know, but we all sized it up— 
down on the plantation—that he was playing 
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some sort of a skin game. He took a lot of pic- 
tures of the finest sections of our growing rubber 
and said he might be able to turn some buyers 
our way. But the overseer didn’t take the hint 
and offer him any commissions. He claimed to 
be interested in a big company that had sent 
him down to investigate the business. That’s all 
I know about him, but I want to observe his 
movements on the quiet, without refreshing his 
memory concerning where he saw me before. He 
may have forgotten me, as I was only one man 
among the dozen Americans on the place, but 
Td rather not risk stirring up anything to scare 
him off in case he is a fake. If he’s all right I 
can find out fast enough.” 

The two young men did not rejoin the three 
older ones on the seat, but stood during the short 
trip to the pier, where the four got together in 
the hurried dash for their train. As Shearall 
left the quartet to take another train he twitched 
Mr. Thurman’s sleeve quietly to gain his atten- 
tion and slipped a fat envelope into his hand 
with the injunction: 

“Take these home with you and look them over 
with your new neighbor and Mr. Maxwell and 
bring them back to me in the morning. But 
don’t show them promiscuously to every Tom, 
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Dick and Harry. I want only men of large means 
to get in on this thing, as there is small chance 
in a big concern for penny investors. Take 
mighty good care of them, please, as they are 
the only prints I have, and we lost the films in 
having them printed.” 

“All right,” said the old miner, nodding his 
head and thrusting the envelope in the breast 
pocket of his coat. “TI ask Mr. Sterling to 
come over with Maxwell this evening and we'll 
look them over together. If they are both favor- 
able to investing, I don’t see any reason why I 
should hold back.” 

“Of course you don’t, Mr. Thurman. You 
know a good thing when you see it, as well as 
they do. But be very careful of those pictures, 
please. They are very valuable to me, and I 
would not trust them in the keeping of any man 
but you.” 

Again the old man nodded, pleased with the 
confidence bestowed in him, and trudged after 
his brother-in-law and nephew, who had led the 
way for their young guest to a car some distance 
ahead. 
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A WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING 


WHEN the four were seated in the train that 
immediately moved out on the pier, Henry Hart- 
well leaned over to ask, pointedly: 

“I say, Bob, are you really going to let that old 
rubber-neck bamboozle you into buying stock in 
his concern?” 

Robert Thurman’s years of precarious invest- 
ments in mining claims that had all proved 
failures, more or less, until his son’s advance- 
ment to the superintendency of one of the great 
mining syndicates of Nevada, had made him 
fully appreciate the security that had come to 
him with his ultimate success. But he could 
not in two years’ time overcome the lifelong habit 
of trying to make a dollar increase its earning 
capacity. The many hours and days spent in 
his beautiful new home, after the ceaseless toil 
of nearly forty years, were beginning to react 
upon his sturdy, aggressive nature, leaving him 
a ready prey to wily adventurers. 
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“He’s not going to ‘bamboozle’ me into buying 
anything,” he replied to the rather imperious 
question with some asperity. “I’ve got eyes in 
my head to see that there’s more money to be 
made in the next few years out of rubber than 
in anything else, not excepting gold mines, even. 
Rob has written that his mining syndicate is get- 
ting ready to look into the business and to send 
him down to Mexico to investigate. I guess if 
they see good money in it I’m not exactly a fool 
for thinking that possibly I can.” 

“Of course not, Bob,” agreed Mr. Hartwell, 
with more brotherly tact. “But yowll wait, Pm 
sure, until after Rob does go down to investigate, 
before you buy stock of a total stranger.” 

“T don’t know whether I will or not,” retorted 
Mr. Thurman, smiling, and thrusting his hand 
inside his coat pocket to bring forth the bulky 
envelope before he thought of the injunction of 
Shearall. “Mr. Shearall isn’t exactly a stranger 
to me, for Mr. Maxwell introduced him to me 
weeks ago, and I like him. Now, see here! I’m 
sure he won’t care if I show these to you, since 
it’s all in the family—although you are ‘Harry.’ 
He said I wasn’t to show them to every ‘Tom, 
Dick and Hary,’ for he doesn’t want to get a 
lot of dinky little investors dabbling in the big 
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thing that only men of capital can handle. 
These, if you please, are actual photographs of 
the rubber plantation he is interested in, and 
they speak for themselves.” 

So saying, he emptied out a package of splen- 
did photographs, five by nine inches in size, that 
had been taken and printed on velox with excep- 
tional skill. 

“You see, he was down there himself only last 
winter—here, in this very place,” he demon- 
strated, showing the first picture he came to. 
“Here he is, right in this picture, standing under 
one of the biggest trees on the oldest part of 
the plantation. Pictures don’t lie, do they?” 

With a quick motion of his hand, Harvey 
Frick took the picture from Mr. Hartwell, who 
had squinted at it through his glasses and pro- 
nounced the verdict that “it looked as though 
they didn’t lie, sure enough.” 

“Let me see it, please,” he said quietly. “You 
know I was down in Mexico last winter, and I 
know something about the country.” 

“Yes,” he admitted, after a careful inspection 
of the photograph, “that certainly looks well, and 
reveals your colossal friend in all his majesty. 
But you must remember, Mr. Thurman, that a 
camera doesn’t take a picture of thousands of 
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acres all at once. It’s easy enough to pick out 
spots for photographing and make it appear that 
the whole tract is developed in the same luxu- 
riant manner. Besides, you don’t know whether 
they are actual photographs of his property or 
not. This one,” and he bent with a closer scru- 
tiny over another picture, “looks almost like—I 
declare! It is ee 

“That,” interposed Mr. Thurman, who had 
been enlightened by the indefatigable Mr. 
Shearall in regard to each picture’s identity, “is 
the hacienda where the overseer and his family 
live. The camera took in a pretty big slice of 
the thousands of acres in that perspective of 
growing trees, didn’t it? Such a growth, in two- 
years’ time, is enough to make people skeptical, 
Pll admit, but ia i 

“Very true,” the keen-eyed young man inter- 
rupted again, a sudden flame kindling in his thin, 
sallow cheeks, “but this happens to be a picture 
of some other company’s property, Mr. Thur- 
man. Tve been at that hacienda myself many a 
time—and in it, too. In fact, it’s the home of the 
overseer of the very plantation I worked on for 
over a year, and I happen to know that not an 
acre of that valuable jungle is for sale at any 
price by irresponsible agents going about the 
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United States buncoing uninformed parties to 
take stock in it. Let me see the rest of the pic- 
tures.” 

In silence the young man glanced at the photo- 
graphs, each one awakening a gleam of recogni- 
tion in his furious eyes, until he uncovered the 
last one, when a low chuckle of satisfaction es- 
caped his lips. 

“What do you call that?” he quizzed the old 
man, but there was a gentle shading of kindly 
humor in his tone as he smiled into the distressed 
face. 

“That?” was the embarrassed reiteration. 
“Why, he said that one was taken the morning 
he left the plantation, when all the men were 
lined up to tell him and his partner good-by.” 

“Yes, you’re right; it was taken then, and I 
was there—on that horse. See?” 

All three heads were quickly bent over the 
picture. 

“Sure enough!” muttered poor Mr. Thurman, 
recalling in a flash the hundred and one times in 
his past life when he had been taken in by the 
numerous mining sharps that had somehow in- 
fested his pathway through life. “But what— 
does it—mean?” 

“It means that he’s selling stock in some other 
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concern that is probably not developed at all, on 
the recommendation of these pictures of an al- 
together different plantation,” Frick replied with 
assurance. 

“But he was there, it seems?” 

“Oh, yes, he was there, all right, that old duf- 
fer—touring Mexico for his partner’s health, and 
the overseer entertained the two of them over 
night, as he always does any chance travelers who 
appear to be interested in the country. When 
they wanted to take pictures of the plantation, 
and be taken themselves, nobody thought any- 
thing of it, for tourists frequently did that. 
Why, only the next week after they were there, 
a moving-picture man came along and had us act 
out a whole performance for his films, which 
the overseer was glad to have done to show how 
humanely he treats his native laborers in com- 
parison with the brutal manner they’re treated 
on other plantations. Well, of all things, Percy! 
What kind fate has led me into this discovery, 
do you suppose?” 

“Call it Providence,” said Percy, a look of in- 
tense incredulity on his perplexed face. “I’m a 
firm believer in the ‘divinity that shapes our 
ends, rough-hew them as we may,’ in these days, 
since my old world turned turtle and something 
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kinder than fate opened up a new one. But, I 
say, how can a man do such a thing and not get 
caught? I shouldn’t think he’d dare try such a 
game.” 

“He has got caught,” smiled Frick, the ex- 
citement in his eyes burning down to a luminous 
glow of intense feeling. “At least he will be be- 
fore twenty-four hours. That was the fatal weak- 
ness in his plot—having his own picture taken, 
and his partner’s, and letting them out of his 
keeping for over night, even in the hands of so 
safe and confiding a man as Mr. Thurman. No 
wonder he didn’t want ‘Tom, Dick and Harry to 
see them.” 

Mr. Thurman resigned himself to the humiliat- 
ing situation with a grim smile. 

“He said I must be very careful of them, as 
he had lost the films,” he remarked in a low, 
humble voice that made Perey so sorry for him 
that he reached over in sympathy and took one 
of his hands. 

“Lost?” laughed Frick. “Of course he ‘ost? 
them—on purpose. So far he was a wise one, 
but even the wisest fool will make a mistake if 
you give him time enough. Down there in Mex- 
ico his name had a little different termination— 
Shearett, I believe it was. And his partner's 
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name was, let me see—Pike, or something like 
it.” 

“Price, he calls him up here,” informed Mr. 
Thurman. 

“Oh, Price, is it? Well, to be real clever they 
should have changed their initials. And what 
sort of a looking man is Mr. Pike—Price?” 

“Rather consumptive looking and has an ugly 
cough. He says he can’t live in this Northern 
climate, so he spends most of his time in the 
southern part of the State; has just gone down 
there now.” 

“To ‘do’ the people in that section, of course!” 
conjectured Frick. “That’s the usual mode of 
procedure on the part of a pair of scamps—to 
operate in different territories, so that if one 
gets into trouble the other can come to his assist- 
ance on the quiet. And you say he has one or 
two of your neighbors almost persuaded to nibble 
at his stolen bait?” 

“Yes. Mr. Maxwell, the wealthy contractor 
and builder, who has just sold a fine residence 
next to my home, and the Eastern man he sold 
to, a capitalist who is going to put up a costly 
apartment house in the city, are both very much 
inclined to buy stock,” declared Mr. Thurman, 
lifting his head a little more spiritedly. “So 
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you fellows needn’t think me quite as big a fool 
as I seem to be, for if as smart a man as Max- 
well, who has made a fortune in the last ten 
years building fine houses and selling them, and 
a conservative Easterner, like Sterling, were 
about to walk into the trap, it wasn’t so very 
surprising that an old numbhead like me, who 
never made a successful investment in my life 
until my big boy made one for me, got taken in.” 

“Oh, you’re all right, Uncle Robert,” replied 
Percy, stroking the hand he held and thinking 
how many times dear little Carol had caressed 
it with her comforting fingers in the many dis- 
appointing failures of the past. “It’s only that 
so many men are all wrong in this crooked old 
world that the good ones get taken in, here, there, 
and everywhere.” 

When they left the train together and walked 
slowly homeward it was agreed to hold a confer- 
ence in the Thurman library that evening, to 
which the two other would-be victims of the 
smooth-tongued Mr. Shearall were to be sum- 
moned, and the subject was dismissed until then, 
not to be taken up for any discussion at the Hart- 
well dinner table, to spoil the flavor of the feast 
Rosamond and Mildred had prepared for their 
eagerly expected guest of other days. 
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“I want to tell Carol about it before you all 
come over,” said Mr. Thurman, as he turned at 
the corner. “So send her home as soon as pos- 
sible after dinner. She has never had any faith 
in the man or his sincerity and would hardly be 
civil to him. Surely there’s ‘no fool like an old 
fool,’ and when a man’s children have more sense 
than he has, he’d better hang up his fiddle for 
good and all.” 
* * * * * * * 

“So this is ‘Kingdom Come” ” exclaimed Har- 
vey Frick, as he and Percy settled themselves in 
the veranda chairs after dinner, while Carol as- 
sisted her cousins and aunt in a rapid “doing 
up” of the array of china and silver which had 
gradually, through the generosity of the Thur- 
mans at holiday and birthday seasons, been 
amply replenished since the heavy losses of the 
great fire. 

“Yes, this is ‘Kingdom Come; ” responded the 
proud owner of stock in the delightful home, a 
large, commodious house with shingled walls pic- 
turesquely overrun with Boston ivy and Virginia 
creepers, whose flaming banners of crimson and 
scarlet glowed like live embers in the golden 
afterglow of sunset. 

A look of longing overspread the face of the 
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homeless young man, and Percy hastened to dis- 
pel the cloud with a burst of his spontaneous op- 
timism. 

“How did you like the girls’ dinner?” he de- 
manded, not waiting for a response. “Wasn’t 
it a triumph of culinary art for girls who used 
to dawdle over chafing-dish spreads and regard 
the turning of a Welsh rabbit as the sublime 
achievement of a woman’s domestic accomplish- 
ment?” 

His friend roused himself with a visible effort. 

“It was simply great,” he declared, taking a 
couple of cigars from his pocket and handing one 
to his host. “I can’t imagine anything more un- 
believable.” 

“Except,” laughed Percy, declining the cigar, 
“that I don’t smoke any more.” 

“What?” Frick sat up erect in his lounging 
chair. “You? Well, of all things! What next?” 
Then, forgetting to light his own cigar, he 
dropped limply back once more, as though over- 
come with amazement. 

“You see,” explained Percy, “it was this way : 
While I was convalescing from the effects of that 
almost fatal accident, the doctor wouldn’t let 
me smoke; said my heart action was badly de- 
moralized, anyway, and would be seriously im- 
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paired if I took to steeping my blood with nico- 
tine again. Then, by the time I was well enough 
to resume the habit—or thought I was—things 
were in such desperate shape financially with 
all of us, and mother and the girls were so 
bravely denying themselves every luxury they 
had been used to, it didn’t seem fair for me 
to begin spending money on cigars—the kind I 
used to smoke, for I never could endure a cheap 
brand, and cigarettes always made me nutty, 
even when I was younger and stronger. In fact, 
since everything we possessed had gone up in 
smoke, it didn’t look as though there was any 
money to burn, for which reason, and because of 
the doctor’s injunctions to me about my ‘tobacco 
heart,’ dad himself had sworn off. So there was 
nothing for me to do but quit, point-blank. 
See?” ; 

His friend “saw” quite clearly as he twirled 
the two cigars between his fingers. 

“Your logic hits me, hard and true, Percy,” 
he observed, smiling. 

“All right, you’re welcome to the stone. As 
I don’t live in a glass house, you won’t smash 
anything by firing back,” retorted Percy, with a 
laugh. 

“Oh, I don’t mean to fire back. But how on 
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earth could you do it—break the habit of so many 
years?” 

“Had to, I tell you, while I was in port for 
repairs on my broken head—giving my heart a 
chance to get normal. The wonderful part of it 
all was, that the good-for-nothing old outfit—my 
heart, you know—did more than get normal; it 
got made over altogether into a new dynamo. I 
used to pooh-pooh at the idea of anybody get- 
ting what they called a ‘new heart’—thought it 
was all religious cant, and that sort of thing. 
But I tell you, Harvey, a fellow can do it as 
easily as he can get a new engine for his car 
when he finds out the old one won’t take him 
anywhere except down hill, backward. 

“Well, somehow,” and Percy’s face flushed a 
little under the keen scrutiny of the young man 
who had once looked upon him as a hopeless 
“scapegrace,” “a fellow can’t live through what 
I did and go right down to the brink of the grave, 
then strike out again, when he’s safely away 
from it, into the same old crooked path leading 
nowhere. He sort of feels that he ought to be 
different, you know—make some kind of thank 
offering for his deliverance. So, as everything 
had been swept away at one lick, there wasn’t 
much left for me to give, except myself, and as 
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only the good Lord himself would accept such a 
poor stick for an offering, it seemed only fair to 
Him, for all he’d done for me, to lop off the last 
twig of self-indulgence I seemed to hanker for. 

“The result has been,” resumed Percy, after a 
pause, “that we’ve all gone over on the Lord’s 
side in a body, and you’d be amazed at the dif- 
ference there is in the horizons of life—all 
around the zenith. It’s like getting into a new 
world. This getting a home is the anchor that 
holds us to all sorts of big endeavors, and little 
ones, too, for that matter, for dad and I have 
started a ‘smoke house,’ as we call it, and are 
putting into a small log cabin bank that we keep 
in the hall the price of all the cigars we used 
to smoke between us, and every month out of it 
comes the biggest half of our assessments on the 
house, as sure as you live! That’s the money side 
of it—which is the smallest side, after all. The 
best part of it is, I don’t seem to want to look 
at things through smoke now, and the lingering 
craving for it is passing away. 

“Once, though, it got the better of me, and I 
bought two of my old-time two-bit cigars, the 
kind I used to smoke eight or ten a day, and 
treated dad as we came home on the boat. He 
didn’t say a word; neither did mother, when she 
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kissed us. But when we sat down to dinner, 
mother, who seemed extra tired and elated over 
something, told us how she had been reviving 
the long-forgotten art of bread baking to help 
along. She had figured out, she told us, that she 
could save fifty cents a week by baking her own 
bread instead of buying it, and declared that 
she meant to keep trying until she made as good 
bread as old Aunt Maria does—that’s dad’s 
sister, who took us all in as refugees in her little 
orchard home and helped nurse me back to life. 
Now, do you know, I have an idea that bread 
making is something you can’t take a twenty- 
year vacation from and then start in again right 
where you left off. Dad and I praised her pa- 
thetic effort, of course, and heroically ate the 
result of her labors, but at breakfast the next 
morning we persuaded her that it wasn’t quite 
the stuff to make good toast of and told her she 
was doing enough, anyway, in keeping the house- 
keeping expenses within our income. We con- 
vinced her that it wasn’t quite the thing for her 
to compete with the home bakery of a nice little 
widow who was supporting her children, for we 
had been her best patrons, and she needed the 
fifty cents a week worse than we did. So mother 
hasn’t tried the experiment again; and whenever 
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I think of spending two bits for a cigar, I have 
a vision of that bread. Poor mother! She and 
the girls try so hard to make ends meet! 
Wouldn’t dad and I be a couple of dubs to smoke 
the price of even the cheapest servant to help 
them? But, see here, Harvey, go ahead and have 
your smoke, if you want to. Pm not preaching 
to you.” 

Frick laughed quietly. 

“I don’t seem to want to, Percy,” he said. 
Then, taking out his cigar case, he laid the two 
little brown rolls which he had been fingering 
across two others left in the case, log-cabin 
fashion. 

“There’s the foundation for a ‘smoke house’ of 
my own, isn’t there?” he suggested. “A whole 
dollar! I remembered your fastidious taste and 
bought these to treat you and your father after 
dinner. I smoke a plebeian pipe, myself, these 
hard times, but even that costs more than a 
beggarly income like mine justifies. Upon my 
soul, Percy, it wouldn’t be a bad thing for that 
little cousin of yours to take a hand in making 
me over—she’s done such a splendid job on 
you.’ ” 

Percy’s face beamed. 

“Isn’t she the jewel, though?” he exclaimed, 
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“O I tell you, she’s well worth giving up things 
for. But, even then, the fellow who gives up isn’t 
half good enough for Carol! Only the one who 
never needed to give up a whole catalogue of sins 
can ever be worthy of her. Up to date, that hypo- 
thetical young man hasn’t darkened the horizon 
with his shadow, to make me jealous; but when 
he does, you bet he’ll get some mighty close in- 
spection from yours truly before he’s allowed to 
pre-empt my claim for first place.” 

“I see you’re great chums,” laughed Frick, 
quietly. “It’s almost a pity she’s your own 
cousin, isn’t it?” 

Percy smiled grimly, saying: 

“Tve often wished she wasn’t—until I reflected 
that I could never be worthy of her, in that way, 
even though I have been made over according to 
her precious pattern—which I never would have 
been, of course, if she hadn’t been my cousin. 
She was the first one who ever saw that there 
was any good in me, and told me so in her sweet, 
courageous way, when she asked me why I didn’t 
make a man of myself. I wish all girls had the 
courage to do that way with the young men of 
their acquaintance.” 

Harvey Frick’s keen, gray-blue eyes were 
fastened attentively upon the earnest face that 
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had never seemed half so handsome in the old 
days. 

“Well,” he concluded, as they heard the voices 
of the girls in the hail, “you’ve made a splendid 
beginning. Stay with it, and if you don’t mind 
sharing your good things, pass on the little 
cousin’s recipe, now and then, to a less fortunate 
fellow—as you’ve done just now.” 

“All right, Harvey; only too glad to share all 
of my good things with you. How would you like 
to come over and board with us on this side and 
be a ‘commuter’?” 

“What? Say that again, if you dare, unless 
you mean it!” was the eager exclamation. 

“You bet I mean it! Mother and the girls will 
be glad to have you come—they said so when I 
proposed rescuing you from that dreary lodging 
house over in the city. We agreed to wait until 
after dinner before proposing it and see if you 
survived the girls’ cooking.” 

“Survived it!” Frick repeated, in a low, grate- 
ful tone. “It has put new life and hope and 
courage into me, already—with the spirit of good 
cheer it was servedin. A drowning man is apt to 
survive his rescue if it comes when he’s just about 
to give up trying to keep afloat and go down for 
the last time.” 
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“By George, Harvey! Was it as bad as that, 
when we bumped up against each other last 
night?” 

“Just about. Everything and everybody was 
so drearily new, and new people naturally dis- 
trust a down-and-out when he tries to do busi- 
ness with them. They’re twice as apt to take up 
with the well-dressed, prosperous-looking scoun- 
drel—like that humbug Shearall. So far it hasn’t 
done a particle of good for me to mention who 
my father was—and that his name was as good as 
gold in his corner of the business world, now 
rubbed off the slate and forgotten! They say 
they never heard of him. A cipher can’t do bus- 
iness alone, you know, it’s got to have a figure of 
some sort on its left to make it count. So I was 
just going into Hartwell & Company’s place to 
ask for a recommendation of some sort to show 
to one or two men I’d been talking with. And 
here you all come to meet me with glad hands 
and fairly throw opportunities at me! 

“Oh, I say, Mildred! Do you girls and your 
mother really mean it—this proposition to let 
me come over and board in ‘Kingdom Come?” 
He rose with an extended hand to meet the mer- 
ry-faced girl who was leading the way to their 
confidential corner. 
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“Of course we mean it,” replied Mildred, 
laughing, “if you think you can put up with 
our plain way of living.” 

“Put up with your plain way of opening the 
gate of Eden to a desolate wanderer, you mean,” 
he substituted. ‘May I come right away?” 

“Just as soon as you please. Our spare room 
is all ready for you, to-night, anyway, so of course 
you can take possession at once.” 

There was a flash of something very like tears 
in the keen, gray eyes bent to meet the heartily 
smiling brown ones turned up to him, brimming 
with sympathy. 

“It’s almost too good to be true—finding you 
all like this, and being taken in like a lost sheep,” 
he told her. “It makes me feel almost as though 
the two blessed spirits who vanished in such an 
awful cloud of disaster are, after all, near me— 
just as they used to be.” 

“And why not?” asked Mildred, her own eyes 
misty. ‘They were both so absolutely ready to 
go into the better world—as so few of us were at 
that fearful time. Somehow it’s easier for me 
to believe in everything that I never half under- 
stood before—or cared to understand—since we 
came so near the Valley of Shadow. Weve come 
out into such a different world.” 
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In THE Thurman library that evening the 
Hartwells and their guest were introduced to the 
plain, shrewd contractor Homer Maxwell, who 
had made his fortune honestly, with hammer and 
saw. His name was well known as the synonym 
for integrity, and was a guarantee for the best 
that could be produced in the construction of 
modern homes. In company with him was a 
man of a widely different type—Wilbur Ster- 
ling, a typical business man of the conservative 
East—quiet, self-possessed, and polished in man- 
ner, yet genial in his bearing, and not at all what 
Percy had dubbed him, a snob. 

As Sterling and Henry Hartwell shook hands, 
the instinctive free masonry of men walking the 
same high, straight path of financial enterprise, 
in spite of the crooked byways intersecting it at 
every step, communicated itself to each alert, 
congenial mind. In an instant they recognized 
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a mutual bond between them—the attraction that 
unites men actively and intimately associated in 
the complex work of the commercial world. 

“Glad to know you,” each said to the other, 
heartily, and then Mr. Sterling presented his 
son, a young man who bore his stalwart image 
so closely as to elicit the whispered remark into 
Carol’s ear from Percy that “he would never be 
dead as long as that second edition of himself 
lived.” 

Once within the atmosphere which was his 
natural heritage as the son of a man who had 
ranked with the highest in his strong character 
and fine breeding, Harvey Frick’s wasted shoul- 
ders lost their dejected droop and his thin face 
lighted with the old glow of a proud conscious- 
ness of his right to meet men on high levels, as 
an equal, instead of beseeching them to read his 
- credentials. 
= “Frick!” mused Mr. Sterling, holding the lean, 
strong fingers in his firm clasp. “That’s a very 
dear name to me, uncommon as itis. I once had 
a college classmate in Princeton by the name of 
John Frick—the only son of a man who was the 
best friend that I, a poor orphan boy, ever had.” 

“My father’s name was Jobn Frick, and he was 
a Princeton man,” said the young stranger, an 
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eager light leaping into his eyes. “I wonder if 
you are the Will Sterling he used to tell me about 
in my college days, when I took the fellows home 
with me for jolly-ups—just as he said he used 
to do!” 

“Well, now, I wonder if I am!” exclaimed the 
Philadelphia man, a shadow darkening the glim- 
mer of pleasure that had suddenly lighted his 
face. “But—why do you say ‘was’? Is he——” 

“Yes,” was the faint, bitter answer, “he is dead. 
He died a few days after the earthquake—from 
the shock of my mother’s death immediately 
after. It was a cruel, undeserved fate for such a 
pair.” 

Mr. Sterling continued to hold the slim hand 
in his warm clasp. 

“You poor boy! And I’ve been tirelessly ask- 
ing after him ever since I came here, a month 
ago—all in vain.” 

“Yes, all in vain,” echoed the unsteady voice. 
“T’ve found out, in the last month, that a great 
deal of asking among the new men of affairs 
swarming in with new capital to invest in the 
new city is all in vain—until last night, when I 
stumbled on Percy Hartwell—without asking, 
however; and since then it’s been one continued 
rain of happy revelations.” 
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While the two continued absorbed in their dis- 
covery and sat down to talk it over, Carol was 
occupied in introducing her cousins to young 
Sterling and his sister Lillian, who had come 
over, informally, at the urgent request of her 
father when he had outlined the evening’s inter- 
view, that they too be invited to join the exciting 
game of cornering their “mutual friend.” 

For more than half an hour the social hum of 
conversation was interspersed with cheery 
laughter provoked by much more agreeable topics 
than the one that had called them all together, 
which poor Mr. Thurman nervously tried to keep 
in the background as long as possible. Then Mr. 
Maxwell, somewhat bored by the excess of youth- 
ful spirits under so momentous a shadow as that 
cast upon his supposedly trustworthy friend 
Shearall, abruptly broached the subject of the 
“investment” in which even his shrewd foresight 
had failed to detect flaws. 

In a twinkling the younger members of the 
company subsided, gathering their chairs about 
the library table where their elders were seated, 
as though ready to witness a game of absorbing 
interest. Carol slipped around to her father’s 
side and sat down where she could hold his hand 
in sympathy; for there was something pathetic 
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in his dear, humble figure, in contrast with the 
strong, assertive power manifested by the other 
men, to whom even mistakes appeared but the 
stepping-stones to success farther along, and it 
touched her loyal heart with the old pang of 
tender sorrow over his many defeats of the past. 

“Don’t look so distressed, daddy, dear,” she 
whispered. “Think of Mr. Maxwell, sharp as 
he is, being taken in by the wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing. And Mr. Sterling, with all his experience! 
Percy says you ought to be thanked, instead of 
blamed, for your part in the business.” 

When the conference of an hour or more ended 
Mr. Maxwell was the first to leave, and the plan 
for the next morning’s action was definitely de- 
cided upon. 

“You just take the pictures back to him, in his 
office, Mr. Thurman, as he requested,” he said, 
as he went out, “and we'll tell him we’re all 
thinking seriously about the matter, when we 
drop in at noon to let him know how many shares 
we'll take. So will our young friend, here, Mr. 
Frick, ‘drop in,’ with his kodak pictures, to com- 
pare them with his fine views, with an officer 
armed with a warrant for his arrest. Good night, 
Mr. Thurman. We owe you a vote of thanks for 
the great favor you did in forgetting the injunc- 
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tion ‘not to show the pictures to Tom, Dick and 
Harry’.” 

His hurrying off was a signal for the Sterlings 
to move to go, but the elder man drew Harvey 
Frick into another talk about his father, as they 
stood in the hall, during which his son and 
daughter appeared only too glad to prolong in- 
definitely its termination, while they chatted like 
old friends with their young neighbor and her 
cousins. 

“Fine fellow, that young man!” commented 
Percy, when the three departing guests had at 
last crossed the lawn to their own home adjoin- 
ing. “Sterling silver stock, all right! Allow me 
to congratulate you, Uncle Robert, on such classy 
neighbors. Funny, isn’t it, how things have come 
about—all because of Harvey running into me 
last night. It must be something more than mere 
good luck.” 

“It certainly was,” echoed young Frick, from 
whose face and manner the last shadow of de- 
jection had flown. “My dear father and mother 
would say, if they were here, that it was Provi- 
dence. But so many unworthy people talk glibly 
about Providence leading them, in these careless 
days, I’ve grown rather skeptical about it and 
am always a little slow to claim the distinction 
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of being guided by it. I’m afraid I haven’t ap- 
pealed to a Ruling Power with the faith my godly 
parents taught me to exercise as a child. I’ve 
heard men, with oaths on their lips, talk about 
being ‘Providentially’ led to do all sorts of 
things—like locating gold mines and winning 
money by some lucky investment, or having their 
worthless lives spared by some hook or crook, 
and it has made me very shy of the phrase.” 

“I used to feel exactly that way, myself,” de- 
clared Percy, “until the good Lord made it so 
plain that he was leading all of us, in spite of 
our unworthiness, that I never can doubt it 
again. And now it comes second nature to be- 
lieve in it—just as I believe the sun is going to 
shine to-morrow morning and light us all on our 
way, whether we deserve it or not.” 

Harvey Frick stood looking at his handsome 
young friend in silence for a half minute, then 
exclaimed: 

“T declare! I can believe anything, when I 
look at you, Percy, and hear you talk like that. 
In spite of your regeneration youre the same old 
Percy—ready to share your good things with an- 
other fellow. Do you remember, when you used 
to give your elegant suppers, saying that ‘the best 
was never too good for your friends’?” 
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Percy’s face flushed a little. 

“Tm afraid the ‘best’ I gave you then was very 
poor stuff,” he replied. “But, to your credit, you 
had the superior principle to reject the worst of 
it—the liquor that used to lay the most of us out 
and send us home in disgrace.” 

His friend flung an arm about his broad, 
square shoulders. 

“Well, you’re giving me your best, now, and 
God bless you for it! Even I, who never went 
so far as to yield to that weakness, and prided 
myself on my superior moral strength in being 
able to resist it, never, to this night, had the cour- 
age to say what you have just said—that the 
‘g00d Lord was leading me,’ and that I believed 
in Him as firmly as I do in the rising of the sun. 
I say, Mr. Hartwell, your boy may have given 
you many anxious hours in those old days, when 
I was, as everybody believed, all devotion to my 
father and mother, and as I really was, in an out- 
ward sense; but I’d give years of my life if I 
could say to-night, in their hearing, as Percy has 
said in yours, that I devoutly believe in God and 
his guiding power; for it was the one unanswered 
prayer of their lives—that I should come into the 
blessed experience of a Christian life with them, 


and I never did.” 
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Mr. Hartwell took the thin hands in both his 

own. 
“My dear boy,” he said, “things often go by 
contraries in this world. The best people rarely 
get what they deserve, and the most unworthy 
ones get more. You may not have lived up to 
your noble father’s highest ideals for you, while 
my boy, in spite of my poor example that kept 
him living down to the low level of mine, has 
been lifted far above what I used to regard as 
the highest achievement he could attain—his 
worldly advancement. Plainly, I have been get- 
ting more than I deserved in seeing him what he 
is to-day—while your good father died without 
reaping half the reward he richly deserved, in 
not seeing you all that his higher ambition had 
marked out for you. God only knows why he 
and your mother were taken and we, who de- 
served it so much less, were spared, in that great, 
universal tragedy; but certain it is they were 
ready to go and we were not.” 

When the Hartwells had returned to their own 
home, where a cheerful fire was quickly kindled 
in the wide fireplace of the living room, Mr. 
Hartwell opened the Bible to read the evening 
chapter that struck the keynote for his next day’s 
battle against powerful forces of evil craftily con- 
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tending for the mastery in the congested city 
where the reconstruction of his fortune was pro- 
gressing slowly, and under the serious handicap 
of strikes, municipal lawlessness, and graft. 

“You see, Harvey,’ he said, “ever since we 
waked up in our new world, at my good old 
sister’s little home in the Santa Clara Valley, 
where we were sheltered after the storm of dis- 
aster, we have had family prayers every night. 
We can’t get around in time to have them in the 
morning, hurrying off, as we must, to our work— 
and often my wife and I have to have them alone 
evenings, when the young folks are out late, for 
they have fallen in with a delightful set of mu- 
sical friends, through Carol’s classmates and the 
new associates they have formed in our church 
circle. But even my half-minute blessing at the 
breakfast table helps mightily, and you don’t 
know what a real necessity this quiet fraction of 
an hour at bedtime has become to me.” 

“Oh, but I do know!” replied his guest, sadly. 
“It was the one thing above all others, though I 
didn’t realize it then, that made my father and 
mother what they were—the purest gold Chris- 
tians ever coined in God’s mint. The wonder to 
me now is that I could ever have looked upon the 
little service as a bore, as I too often did, to 
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my everlasting shame and sorrow. If I could 
only live the past over again and gladden their 
dear hearts by joining my voice with theirs—as 
they used to ask me to do—and I wouldn’t! 
Toward the last, when the evil in my heart be- 
gan to crowd out the sweet old habits of child- 
hood, I wouldn’t even kneel with them, but made 
myself believe it was just as well to cover my 
eyes with my hand; and long before that I had 
given up the form of kneeling at my bedside in 
private prayer, telling myself that a man could 
pray without going through the form—that it 
was childish, and all that! As though my glori- 
ous father and my angelic little mother, whose 
hearts nearly broke the first time they saw me 
discard the lifelong habit of kneeling with them, 
were either of them ‘childish’ !” 

For a moment there was absolute stillness in 
the room as the young man bent over the table, 
his face bowed in his hands. Then Mr. Hart- 
well spoke quietly: 

“Alas, my boy, none of us can live the past 
over again. If we could, there would be many a 
page of my life written over with a different pen 
and a surer hand. But we can all do the next 
best thing—live the future as we should have 
lived the past. You are young—you and Percy— 
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and you have the larger half of your liyes left 
to redeem the past in, while I have only a few 
years, at the most. Thank God for that, and 
start right.” . 

Then, turning to the ever-blessed fourteenth 
chapter of John, he read the words that had never 
before, although they had been familiar to him 
since boyhood, held such fullness of meaning to 
the sorrowful young soul that had almost lost the 
last hope, in the life that is and that is to come. 
Then, as they all knelt together, Mr. Hartwell 
offered a short, earnest prayer that was like a 
lifeline. 

Late into the early morning Percy talked with 
his friend as he had never, in all his life before, 
talked with any man on the subject of his own 
transforming experience. As they wrung each 
other’s hands in a final good-night, Percy re- 
peated the words the “little cousin” he had been 
telling about had used when she first waked him 
up: “ ‘There always has to be a now’.” 

“And what a long, long break there was in 
that awful chapter of tragedies between her say- 
ing that to me and my getting back to the point 
of choice! You’ll forgive my telling you all about 
her making me over as she has, I’m sure, since 
you know so well what a frightful need there 
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was of somebody’s doing it. Somehow, when I 
get a good thing like the wonderful new joy that’s 
come into my life, I want to pass it on; and 
though you don’t need it one quarter as much as 
I did, I——” 

“O but I do need it—and just as much as 
you did, Percy,” his friend interrupted. “And I 
thank you, from the bottom of my sore heart, 
for ‘passing it on? Why, a fellow doesn’t need 
to go off into a far country and live on husks, 
wasting his substance in riotous living, in order 
to be a prodigal son; he can be one, right in his 
father’s house, where he’s never missed a meal 
of the good things provided for him. The elder 
brother, you know, didn’t have a very sweet taste 
in his mouth when the younger son came home 
and had a banquet; and, to my mind, he was only 
another sort of a prodigal—a smug, self-satisfied 
cad, who regarded himself as a paragon of good 
morals that all the ‘best people’ patted on the 
back and invited into their parlors on the 
strength of his father’s royal goodness. 

“As he hadn’t disgraced, openly, that indulgent 
father, he was passed upon as O K by all his 
friends, who never dreamed how mean and un- 
grateful he was at home—at the sanctum-sanc- 
torum of the family altar, where he wouldn’t 
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bend his knees even to listen to the prayers of- 
fered for him. Oh, no, Percy Hartwell, you may 
have been a good deal more of an out-and-out sin- 
ner than I was, but at least you were a frank and 
honest one—and didn’t turn down that precious 
little cousin when she asked you to be what you 
say she was—a true-blue Christian—as I, time 
and time again, turned away from the entreaties 
of my father and mother. Listen, Percy, to my 
confession of the meanest thing I ever did. I’ve 
got to tell somebody, and you’ve come closer to 
me in the last hour than any human being ever 
came before, so I’m going to tell you. That last 
Sunday before I lost them both, with everything 
else—the beautiful Easter day that marked the 
turning point of your life—I left my mother in 
tears at the front door of our home because I 
had refused to go with her and father to the 
place they never failed to attend twice every 
Sunday in all the years since I can remember. I 
had, long before that, begun to slip away from 
them and go with my friends on pleasure trips, 
humoring them only occasionally by going to 
church with them. But that morning, when they 
begged me to go, ‘because it was Easter,’ I took 
mother’s sweet face in my hands and kissed her, 
as I would kiss some pleading child, telling her 
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‘that she really mustn’t expect to tie me to her 
apron strings any longer. And where do you 
think I went—straight from that sacred spot 
that is forever lost to me now?” 

Percy did not answer, except with a look of 
unspeakable sympathy. 

“I went with a car full of ‘the best people,’ 
who held up their hands in holy horror the next 
morning when they read of your accident on the 
way home from that racing tournament, where 
the papers said you had been gambling on the 
fastest car, to the very same event—only, as a 
‘respectable’ spectator! When, all the time, your 
little cousin had switched you off into a better 
path—the little tributary to the high, straight 
road you’re walking in to-day! And when I, in 
my proud self-sufficiency, remarked, as I read 
about your escapade, that ‘The best men, who 
enjoyed motoring for the out-of-door life it gave 
them one day in seven, were trying to break up 
the gambling mania among that wild, sporty 
set, or keep them out of their motor clubs,’ father 
remarked, with a grave, sad look that. will haunt 
me to my dying day: ‘What about the beam in 
thine own eye, my son?’ I tell you, Percy, the 
meanest sinner going is the one who thinks he’s 
so good he doesn’t need any salvation. He gets 
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his goodness by inheritance and training from 
godly parents, and then sets himself up to know 
more than they ever thought of knowing—kicks 
down the ladder they’ve set for him to climb up 
on and bows, heroically, to the nice people who 
throw bouquets at him for being ‘such a model 
young man, you know’! Faugh! When you prick 
such a gas bag and let the conceit out of him, 
there isn’t anything left that’s worth saving!’ 

Percy gave the thin, tensely clenched hand a 
last vigorous shake, as he protested: 

“Don’t you think it, Harvey! Right there’s 
where the new life gets in and fills up the old 
skin with real, vital power, instead of hot air. 
Plung up the puncture with a hard, stiff resolu- 
tion to keep the power in and the engine going, 
and you'll be amazed at the new ‘go’ that will 
come into your life. It’s great, I tell you, and 
you’ve just got to find it out for yourself.” 

Alone in the dainty guestroom that had been 
prepared for him with exquisite touches of 
womanly art and thoughtfulness, Harvey Frick 
undressed with mechanical abstraction, hardly 
conscious of what he was doing. Then, switching 
off the light, he stood for many minutes motion- 
less before the window, gazing out into the quiet 
moonlight. 
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“Can I doit? Shall I do it?” were the poten- 
tial thoughts beating within his surging brain 
in combat with the imperative instinct throb- 
bing in his heart—“I must do it!” 

It was a full half hour before his heart tri- 
umphed, sending him to his knees beside his bed, 
in the first prayer that had escaped from his lips 
in all the hard, bitter months since calamity and 
sorrow and illness had laid their heavy hands 
upon him: “Father, mother, God in Heaven, 
forgive me! And give me such peace, and joy, 
and gladness as you have given him—that prince 
of a friend in need you’ve sent to me!” 
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THE SHEARER SHEARED 


“IT SEEMS almost like spoiling something sa- 
cred, Percy, dipping into that rubber-stock busi- 
ness and exposing a scoundrel the very first thing 
after my entrance into ‘Kingdom Come; ” re- 
marked Harvey Frick, as he and his friend hur- 
ried to catch the seven-twenty train the next 
morning, after a merry breakfast served by two 
very bewitching young cooks in pink and blue 
gingham frocks. 

“Even a black sheep has my sympathy, no mat- 
ter how much he needs shearing, after a night 
spent in such a fold as you dear people have 
taken me into. If it wasn’t to protect other vic- 
tims and put a stop to the infamous swindle, I’d 
be inclined to let the old humbug go uncaught, 
after a good drubbing. But as there’s no help 
for it, Pl get an extra hour off, at eleven o’clock, 
and go to my room to pack my small trunk and 
ship it to the Land of Canaan by the first boat. 
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And I’ll bring my kodak pictures, with the films, 
when I meet you at Shearall’s office.” 

Shortly before noon he joined Percy and his 
father at a quick-lunch counter, where they 
hastily disposed of sandwiches and coffee, then 
hurried to meet the other three members of the 
“rubber band,” as Percy designated the party of 
unprofessional secret detectives into which they 
had formed the night before. 

“Got your ‘plain-clothes man’?” he asked Mr. 
Maxwell, who, blessed with more pugnacious 
combativeness than any of his fellow victims, had 
constituted himself spokesman. 

“You bet I’ve got him, with an officer, besides, 
who'll be within whistling distance,” replied 
Maxwell; and Mr. Thurman, his crestfallen 
spirits fully revived and forming new efferves- 
cence for another “investment” as soon as Har- 
vey Frick’s “concern” was fairly on the market, 
added, with a punch in his young nephew’s ribs: 

“That stretches our ‘rubber band’ to nine! 
Think we'll be apt to get a pretty stout cinch on 
him, all around. Wish Rob could be here, to 
have a hand in the ‘shearing’! Poor Sam, he 
wanted to come over, worst kind, but I told him 
it wouldn’t do to present too extensive a front 
in the attack. Do you know, I’ve made up my 
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mind that a thing that’s worth taking so much 
trouble as Shearall has to imitate must be some- 
thing great, and I’m going to have stock in that 
rubber plantation, through your friend Frick, be- 
fore Pm a month older.” 

Percy smiled down into the kind old eyes, so 
quick to open to new possibilities of “develop- 
ments” after every blinding flash of defeat. 

“Of course yow’re going to have stock in the 
real thing one of these days,” he answered, “but 
not until Rob makes that trip he’s planning to 
take for his mining syndicate next January. 
Harvey says that after this gigantic swindle he 
will not sell a dollar’s worth of stock for the com- 
pany he worked for until some of you go down 
there to investigate. Why don’t you go with 
Rob? It will be a fine trip for you, Uncle 
Robert.” 

“Well, now, why couldn’t I?” said Mr. Thur- 
man, his face beaming. 

“No reason in the world why you couldn’t, of 
course,” laughed Percy, as the five of them en- 
tered the office of Sterling & Son, a temporary 
wooden shack adjoining the excavation where the 
magnificent new apartment hotel was to be 
erected. 

“Yes, we’re ready,” announced Sterling, senior, 
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while his son rolled up a mass of blue prints 
and locked them in a large drawer of the desk. 
“Come on, Sydney. Get that architectural bee 
out of your bonnet and come to the ‘shearing.’ ” 

Young Sterling, fresh from his graduating hon- 
ors in the college of architecture in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, was so absorbed in the de- 
tails he was figuring out for the construction of 
the first large building he had planned that he 
turned with visible reluctance from his inter- 
rupted work. 

“That surely sounds wild and woolly,” he 
said, laughingly, and tossing back the thick mane 
of gold-brown hair that had tumbled down over 
his forehead in his intense application over the 
blue prints. “How far is it to the—what do you 
call it—corral?” 

Percy laughed at the alert appropriation of 
Western expressions and cast a glance of quick 
admiration upon the stalwart figure, from the 
crown of shining blond hair to the tips of a pair 
of strong, common-sense shoes. In the twinkling 
second of his inventory he arrived at the same 
conclusion he had reached the night before, after 
sizing him up in patent leathers—that he was 
exactly what he looked, a clean-hearted, ambi- 
tious boy, the product of an ideal home, with a 
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man’s vigorous body and energetic mind, charm- 
ing and graceful in his personality as his sister, 
yet intensely virile in his quiet, almost uncon- 
scious self-confidence—a young man throwing 
his whole heart and soul into his work while he 
worked, and deeply in love with the highest forms 
of pleasure while he played. 

“Oh, it’s only about three blocks, by the cow 
path,” replied the native son, as he led the way 
out into the conglomerate uproar of the partially 
reconstructed street, which did, indeed, bear 
some resemblance to an ungraded country high- 
way. “But please bear in mind, my Quaker lad, 
that the ‘black sheep’ we are going to shear is 
a runaway from your Eastern fold—butting in 
among the choice woolly muttons. of our wild- 
west pastures.” 

Young Sterling laughed, as he leaped over a 
heap of piled bricks, instead of going around it. 

“Sure enough,” he acknowledged. “I’m afraid 
we have sent too many of that sort out here to 
hobnob with the old rams who are running this 
town of yours for all it’s worth—to them. But 
you’ve got blacker grafters, who don’t pretend 
to wear a sheepskin, either, than we ever claimed 
the distinction of having, even in the Quaker 
State; and that’s saying a good deal. Shearall is 
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a guileless lamb beside the gang that is hlock- 
ing progress at every turn in the way of rebuild- 
ing—giving rogues a free hand and holding up 
honest investors, like a band of highwaymen.” 

“That’s true, no mistake,” answered Percy. “I 
wish it was as easy to corral them as it’s going 
to be to get our ‘lamb’ fleeced in his pen. But 
there’s hope for better things, now, with an hon- 
est man in the deposed mayor’s chair. Anyway, 
there’ll be one rogue less at large before night. 
Funny, isn’t it, how simple a thing it is, seeing 
through his disguise, since we’ve had our eyes 
opened by Frick, like a litter of nine-day-old 
kittens!” 

“It’s almost more than ‘funny,’ Hartwell,” 
said the young architect, smiling. “Don’t you 
believe that people are often led by some power 
outside of themselves to certain results they 
couldn’t possibly have foreseen themselves? I 
do. Father was so overjoyed at meeting the son 
of his old friend last night that he said he’d 
rather have lost five or ten thousand in this rub- 
ber swindle than not to have had it the means of 
finding him. Why, he owes all he ever had to 
Harvey Frick’s father, who steadied him through 
a time when he was hard up and friendless and 
helped him through college like an own father. 
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Frick looks as though he was about all in—at 
least he did last night. But what in the world 
has put such a shine in his face this morning? 
Just one night in what you call ‘Kingdom 
Come’?” 

Percy’s face glowed with pride in his friend. 

“Guess it was getting into a ‘kingdom come’ of 
his own last night after we had a long talk to- 
gether. He’d about lost his grip on everything, 
for this world and the next, and he got his bear- 
ings last night for a new start.” 

“Good for him!” exclaimed young Sterling. “I 
imagine, with such a trio of charming girls as 
your sisters and that pretty cousin of yours, he’ll 
be apt to keep his bearings. Incidentally, Pm 
hoping to be able to keep mine in the same de- 
lightful company. It was a regular social bo- 
nanza for a family of strangers in a strange land 
to run up against, as we did last night! Do you 
know, we hadn’t made a single acquaintance that 
stuck, in the last month, at the hotel. Everybody 
was just on the wing, and nobody had any inter- 
est in us except the real estate agents. Bless 
their commercial hearts, they landed us in a 
pretty fine neighborhood, if they did line their 
pockets and Mr. Maxwell’s in doing it. Lil’s 
already half cured of her desperate homesickness, 
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and mother’s spirits have gone up several notches 
in her relief that we haven’t sacrificed all our old 
associations for the sake of her health. Coming 
over to your cousin’s to-night, aren’t you, to hear 
us experiment with our trios?” 

“Sure! I don’t miss anything that Carol’s in, 
if I know it,” responded Percy, looking over his 
shoulder for a glimpse of Harvey Frick striding 
along with the elder Sterling, absorbed in the 
story he was telling of his sojourn in Mexico. 

The large, commanding figure of Mr. William 
Shearall, faultlessly dressed in the most ex- 
pensive clothes, whose value he was fond of ex- 
patiating upon in all their finest details, wheeled 
deliberately in his swivel chair and rose from his 
desk with a gracious welcome on his thick, smil- 
ing lips. His office was a small room in one of 
the made-over residences utilized in the un- 
burned section of the city as temporary quarters 
for all manner of business enterprises, from bona 
fide law and doctor’s offices to undertaking es- 
tablishments, quack dentists, and the hundred- 
and-one stock-jobbers of all varieties, including, 
with legitimate real estate firms and stock deal- 
ers, the infamous “bucket-shops” and “poker 
dens” that flourished side by side with honest in- 
dustries and professions. 
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“Good morning, gentlemen. Have seats,” he 
greeted his visitors, politely offering all the 
chairs the room contained, his benign counte- 
nance suffused with satisfaction in himself and 
all the rest of the world, which, as he was in 
the habit of telling Mr. Thurman, “had always 
used him pretty hard until the last few years, 
when he had been able to get ahead and on his 
feet.” 

“I’m not so sure about the head, though, as 
the feet,” he was wont to say, facetiously, thrust- 
ing out a pair of No. 12 shoes, which, he took 
pains to add, “had cost him twelve dollars, made 
to order.” 

Poor Mr. Thurman, who could never act a part 
in anything, was unable to hide his nervous un- 
easiness, and promptly took out the envelope of 
photographs, remarking unsteadily as he laid it 
on the table, “I thought perhaps you’d be get- 
ting uneasy about. these, but I couldn’t get over 
any sooner.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Mr. Thurman, ihank 
you,” was the undisturbed rejoinder, as Shearall 
took quick possession of the envelope. “I would 
have liked to have had them earlier, to show to 
some other men who are seriously considering 
buying stock. But it’s no matter; they are com- 
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ing again this afternoon. Pretty fine pictures, 
aren't they, gentlemen? For, of course, he 
showed them to you, Maxwell, and to your 
client?” 

“Yes, we all saw them, last evening over in 
Mr. Thurman’s library,” responded Mr. Maxwell, 
his sober face giving not the faintest suggestion 
of the anger seething at white heat within him. 
“And we are all so struck by the remarkable de- 
velopments they portray that we’re ready to in- 
vest as soon as possible. Mr. Thurman’s son, 
the superintendent of the Hawkeye Mining Syn- 
dicate, you know, is expecting to go down to Mex- 
ico, immediately after Christmas, to investigate 
for the syndicate, with the idea of buying large 
holdings, and we are of the opinion that he 
couldn’t do better than to go directly to the plan- 
tation where you took these pictures, for such 
photographs tell the story, unmistakably, of a 
rich property in which we all want to have 
shares.” 

Shearall’s beaming face suddenly turned from 
florid red to yellowish gray, and his thick under 
lip fell; but only for an instant. Then, turning 
to Mr. Thurman, he remarked: at 

“You didn’t tell me about that, sir. But, of 
course, the more the merrier. I shall be only too 
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happy to meet your son and have a talk with 
him, as soon as he comes from—let me see, where 
is it he is located? I think I’ve heard you say, 
but I’ve forgotten.” 

“In Nevada, near Goldfield,” replied Mr. 
Thurman, who had turned his back and was look- 
ing out of the window, very intently, at nothing. 
“He will be down just before Thanksgiving, with 
his wife and baby, for a month’s visit before he 
goes to Mexico.” 

“Ah!” and Shearall quickly recovered his 
equanimity. ‘Then we shall have ample time to 
talk matters over together before he goes, and 
as I expect to go down to Mexico again about 
that time, we can go together. Now, about your 
investments, gentlemen. There is really no need 
for you to wait until young Thurman goes down 
to investigate for his syndicate. These photo- 
graphs speak for themselves, you say, so I hope 
you have come to close the deal for a large block 
of joint stock. I haven’t forgotten, Mr. Max- 
well, that I promised you generous commissions 
on all the sales you make for me, so it’s up to 
you to persuade your friend Sterling to buy as 
heavily as possible.” 

Mr. Maxwell leaned back in his chair and put 
the tips of his ten fingers together, meditatively, 
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looking through the space between at the figures 
in the faded Axminster rug as though it were 
the map of Mexico. 

“Yes, Mr. Shearall, it’s up to me to lead off 
in this business, and I’m thinking it over very 
seriously, as all three of us are,” he declared. 
“Were not going to wait for young Thurman to 
go down to Mexico before taking the first step, 
either. That plantation is a rich concern, no mis- 
take. Every one of the photographs shows that, 
plain as day. So why not proceed on the 
strength of them, I say? As Mr. Thurman said, 
when he first saw the prints, ‘Pictures don’t lie.’ 
Why, they tell more than a whole cart load of 
the pamphlets you’ve been sending us.” 

Shearall’s face expanded with his recaptured 
smile, as he replied: ‘Yes, sir, that’s true. Those 
photographs have sold more stocks for our com- 
pany than all our pamphlets put together.” 

“Then,” observed Maxwell, still peering 
through the interstices of his meeting fingers, 
“why don’t you have them printed on your 
pamphlets and sent out broadcast with your lit- 
erature, instead of showing them on the quiet, as 
though they were more precious than gold? 
That’s what I shall advocate doing when I am a 
stockholder in the concern.” 
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To which the cautious “agent” replied, suavely, 
that “in all probability they would be in the 
future. But, unfortunately, the films had been 
lost and new ones would have to be taken the 
next trip he made to the plantation.” 

Percy and his father, with Harvey Frick, had 
not entered the room at first, but waited in the 
dingy hall until young Sterling gave the pre- 
arranged signal—a loud, well-executed cough. 
At their sudden appearance, after a quick rap on 
the door, which had been closed, Maxwell let 
fall his meeting fingers to grip the arms of his 
chair. 

“Hello, there, Hartwell!” he exclaimed. “So 
you're getting the fever of rubber, are you?” 

Mr. Hartwell’s quiet smile was somewhat re- 
assuring to the startled Shearall, who began to 
think business was “surely picking up wonder- 
fully.” He made a fruitless search for more 
chairs, with profuse apologies when he found 
none to spare. 

“Yes, I’m getting the fever strong, as far as 
curiosity is concerned, but can offer only regrets 
that my capital is non est, Mr. Shearall,” was the 
new arrival’s declaration. “But you certainly 
have started a boom in rubber, sir, for my son’s 
friend here, Mr. Frick, wants to look into your 
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proposition more minutely than my brother-in- 
law, Mr. Thurman, has been able to show him. 
He has something to put in that plantation, good 
and plenty. So I’ve brought him around to look 
into your claims. Go ahead and ‘shear’ him, 
while you’re closing up with Maxwell and Ster- 
ling here.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” murmured the ponder- 
ous man, very much flustered, but still unsus- 
picious that his game was played out. “Sorry I 
haven’t more chairs, young gentlemen.” 

“O well sit here, Mr. Shearer,” announced 
Percy, perching himself on one end of the table, 
to overbalance it with Harvey Frick’s lighter 
weight at the other. “I tell you, those pictures 
my uncle showed us last evening were great! No 
wonder they set us to ‘rubbering.’ My friend, 
here, would like to see them again, if you will 
kindly show them to him.” 

Shearall’s face had become very red. Obviously 
there was something unusual in this exceedingly 
favorable wind of prosperity. 

“Im afraid Mr. Thurman did not follow my 
strict injunction not to show the pictures indis- 
criminately to promiscuous buyers,” he re- 
marked. “We want only men of surplus means, 
who are abundantly able to assume, with us, all 
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the responsibilities of further developments; and 
I understand, Mr. Hartwell, that you are—well, 
not exactly in a financial position to undertake 
any other heavy expenses than the re-establish- 
ment of your old, legitimate business. We really 
do not wish to induce any men to go into our 
company who will be seriously crippled in case 
our plans do not turn out paying investments im- 
mediately, as, you know, is always more or less 
likely in investments in new enterprises, no mat- 
ter how rich and promising.” 

“Correct,” bit in Mr. Hartwell, sharply, as 
though setting his teeth in a hard crust for a 
final tug. “My son and I do not expect to put 
any money into this business; but we are tre- 
mendously concerned about Mr. Thurman’s doing 
so. He has worked too hard all his life to reach 
the comfortable affluence he now enjoys to risk 
any venture that is not thoroughly tested and 
absolutely reliable.” 

Shearall bristled like an incensed cock strut- 
ting in a barnyard. 

“Reliable!” he echoed. ‘Do you mean to in- 
sinuate, sir, that the company which I represent 
is not absolutely reliable?” 

“Not at all, Mr. Shearall,’ interposed Mr. 
Maxwell, the thumb of each hand standing 
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straight up as he held his clenched fists on the 
chair arms, aggressively. “We are all of us 
positive that you and your company are ab-so- 
lute-ly re-lie-able! You are able to lie, and lie, 
and then re-lie, until there is serious difficulty in 
finding out whether or not there is any founda- 
tion for capitalization in your concern except 
lies! Now, Mr. Frick, show us your photographs 
of the plantation on which you were working 
when Mr. Shearall, alias Shearett, and his part- 
ner visited the overseer as tourists.” 

Had a bomb exploded at his feet, the ponderous 
figure of Mr. Shearall could not have collapsed 
more suddenly into a pusillanimous heap of 
quivering rage. He sank into his swivel chair 
with a lurch that snapped the spring so vio- 
lently that it gave out a report like a discharged 
pistol shot, bringing the waiting officer and his 
assistant into the room with the outcry: 

“No shooting, here, by anybody!” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” shouted Mr. Maxwell, ex- 
ultantly. “That shot was only the breaking down 
of one of the seats of the mighty.” 

And in another instant the officer had the crim- 
inal in charge. | 
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A NEW HOME 


“Dwn’r he resist at all?” asked Mildred Hart- 
well, when the story of the easy capture was told 
that evening at the dinner table. 

“What was the use?” replied her father. “The 
whole thing came down like thunder out of a 
clear sky, and his very amazement convicted him. 
Evidently he has been playing his daring game 
so long, without getting caught, he had settled 
down to the comfortable assurance that he never 
would be. Certainly he didn’t expect to see a 
young man from that plantation popping in on 
him with evidence of the richest kind against 
him.” 

“Did they take him to jail?” asked Carol, who, 
with her father, was dining with the Hartwells. 

“Certainly, girlie. Where else would you take 
a criminal of such a deep dye? Not a soul came 
to bail him out, not even his so-called partner, 
who has, he affirms, ‘gone down to the planta- 
tion.’ ” 

“And there will be a trial, of course,” said 
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Rosamond, “and you'll all be mixed up in it.” 

“I mistrust there will not be much of a trial, 
if he does what we expect he will do—confess and 
plead guilty, in the hope of getting immunity. 
It seems he has a wife and three or four children 
in the East, deserted by him, of course, though he 
has been compelled by the law to support them. 
But he has a second wife, here with him, who 
came to him, in answer to telephone call—but 
only to condemn him and beg the officers for 
money with which to go back to her mother. So 
they gave her what there was in his safe—a 
couple of hundred, or so—and kept his bank 
books. It will probably develop that there is 
very little ready cash, as he admitted he has spent 
his money as fast as he made it. So there isn’t 
anything to bring suit for if the swindled public 
tries, for you can’t squeeze blood out of a turnip. 
But it will, of course, make something of a sen- - 
sation, and you’ll have to stand for our ‘honors’ 
in bringing the affair to a head.” 

“O,” laughingly replied Mildred, “I’m sure we 
can stand shining in the reflected glory of your 
achievement. Besides, it will give Harvey a 
splendid chance to present his business—the real 
rubber stock exchange, you know.” 

Frick’s thin face seemed already to have taken 
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on added flesh and color, with the favorable turn 
of his fortunes that had flipped a rogue off the 
wheel to his just- downfall; and at Mildred’s 
- words it suddenly glowed with honest pleasure. 

“You are all tremendously kind, to turn this 
affair to my interest, as you are doing; and I 
promise you you shan’t be sorry for your con- 
fidence in me,” he acknowledged gratefully. “By 
the way, I’ve just recollected that I haven’t 
shown any of you my credentials yet. Want to 
see them?” And he took a couple of envelopes 
from his coat pocket. “This one is from the 
president of the company himself, and this is 
from the overseer of the plantation, who was like 
a brother to me.” 

No one seemed to place any particular value 
on the letters as they were circulated about the 
table, except to read them with pride and say: 
“Of course! What else could they say?” 

“Another thing they did for me was to give 
me fifty shares of stock in the new plantation 
they are setting out—to encourage me in my un- 
dertaking to sell to others,” he told them. “And 
the most I hope for, in making sales, is to in- 
crease my holdings in the valuable property that 
has such a big future. I shall not make one dol- 
lar in cash commissions. I didn’t want to, for 
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all I cared for was something to look forward 
to in the future, which had turned so hopelessly 
black. Oh, but you people are good to me—to 
turn the whole world rose color in two days!” 

It was not until bedtime that the new member 
of the household found an opportunity to speak 
to Mrs. Hartwell on the subject of terms for his 
room and board. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed the lady, a flush mantling 
her plump cheeks. “It seems so dreadful to take 
money for entertaining our friends. I wish, Har- 
vey, that you’d call yourself at home, just as 
Percy does, and drop anything you please into 
the ‘Log Cabin’ he’s put in the hall—the ‘smoke 
house,’ he and his father call it.” 

The young man took her hands in a warm 
clasp, shaking his head. 

“Dear Mrs. Hartwell,” he said, “I’ve learned 
to face plain, hard facts and deal with the prac- 
tical world in a businesslike way; and that’s the 
only way for us to do now. Please set the price 
that other men pay for such accommodations as 
yours, so far above the cheap, dreary lodgings 
I’ve been penned up in that I’m almost afraid 
you can’t afford to take me for twice what I paid 
there—which I’d gladly pay, even though it left 
me only my commutation ticket and twenty cents 
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for lunch at a quick-lunch counter, and my shoe 
leather. As for the ‘smoke house,’ Pl drop into 
that, besides, the price of my daily pipe smokes; 
for I shall not dare pollute ‘Kingdom Come’ with 
my smoke, now that Hartwell and son have sworn 
off. I’m sure it will be better for me, too—as 
much better as it has been for Percy.” 

As he told her good night at his door, she de- 
tained him briefly with a singular request: 

“Mildred wants me to say something to you 
that she’s ashamed to say herself,” were her low- 
spoken words. “She says that you loaned her 
ten dollars at the last card party you and she 
went to, before the fire, and she’s never had a 
chance to pay it back. Now she wants that 
amount applied on your first month’s board— 
and you must let her do it, without saying a word 
against it. She means to take all the care of the 
room herself to earn it, and so I am going to let 
her do it, for she seems to feel that it will square 
up her last account with our old, frivolous life 
that is, I hope, gone forever. Oh, isn’t it a thou- 
sand times more interesting to have real activi- 
ties in life instead of a round of petty, selfish ar- 
tificialities?” 

For answer, the bereaved and hitherto utterly 
lonely young man put an arm about the motherly 
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form and bent with a son’s tenderness to kiss the 
smooth white forehead under the roll of soft 
gray hair. 

“You Hartwells have been ‘made over,’ truly!” 
he exclaimed, laughing softly. “Real activities ! 
You’ve certainly made them very interesting to 
me—a continuous succession of realities that are 
anything but passive, as so much of all our old 
life used to be. How I wish my dear mother 
could have a glimpse into this little ‘Kingdom 
Come’ you have taken me into!” 

With tears in her eyes Mrs. Hartwell an- 
swered : 

“I believe she has, Harvey; for the Kingdom 
she has come into can’t be so very far away from 
the one we come into, and that comes into us, 
when we unlock our hard, selfish hearts.” 

“And I believe she has,” was his quiet reply, 
as he turned away into the room where Mildred 
had placed a bowl of roses on his reading table, 
beside a small red-letter Bible, in which she had 
written the single line: 

“From your mother, to replace the one that 
was burned.” 
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THANKSGIVING 


ROBERT THURMAN, junior, with his young wife 
and little son Ashton, arrived at his father’s 
home a few days before Thanksgiving. That hol- 
iday was hilariously celebrated with a dinner 
which included the Hartwells and their new 
member of the family, young Frick. In the eve- 
ning, the Sterlings, now quite intimate friends 
of both families, came over for a general merry- 
making. The invalid mother, visibly stronger 
already from the days spent out of doors in the 
warm Indian summer sunshine and the nights 
in the sleeping porch, was luxuriously established 
among the multitude of cushions on the living- 
room couch—the “Queen of the Carnival,” Carol 
designated her, as she put a scepter of lavender 
sticks, woven with lilac ribbons, into her hand 
“to smell like the garden, when she had to stay 
in the house,” she told her. 
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There was no drawing-room in the Thurman 
home, any more than in the House of Hartwell— 
only the big, hospitable living room, with its wide 
western windows overlooking the Golden Gate, 
one on each side of the ample fireplace, whose 
dancing flame light outshone the glow from the 
jewel-globed chandeliers, throwing warm tints 
on the dull, rich rugs scattered over the polished 
oak floor. 

Carol, at her grand piano, played all her best- 
loved solos, and the ones her brothers and cousins 
loved best, for an hour, then accompanied Lillian 
Sterling and her brother on the violin and ’cello 
in several trios, until Percy declared that the 
audience was getting “too much of a good thing 
for nothing,” suggesting that the talented musi- 
cians give a public concert—“for the benefit of 
something or other, at a dollar a head.” 

“Now, Harvey, if you want to go in on that 
proposition, get busy and exercise that fine tenor 
voice of yours,” he urged. “You ought to be able 
to sing, now that you’ve taken on ten pounds 
avoirdupois since coming over here. Go ahead. 
You used to roll out the ‘Erl King,’ until 
our hair stood on end at the stag suppers you 
occasionally honored with your presence. Let’s 
have it now.” 
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“Oh, no, not that tragic thing!” protested 
Carol, jumping up and going to her music cab- 
inet for a book of Schubert’s songs. “We want 
only merry music on Thanksgiving. Come, Mr. 
Frick. Here are some of Sam’s songs; for he’s 
taking singing lessons since he got into the Col- 
lege Glee Club. You can sing this ‘Boating 
Song,’ can’t you?” 

“Oh, Pm frightfully out of practice,” the 
young man protested, as Percy dragged him from 
the cozy corner where he and Mildred were en- 
sconced, chummily, nibbling salted almonds. 

“Never’ll find a better time to get in again,” 
insisted Percy, landing his candidate beside the 
piano, where Carol was trilling off the prelude 
to the song. 

“Of course not,” she encouraged. “Please, Mr. 
Frick! If you set a good example, Sam will make 
his maiden effort, and then Rob will tune up his 
fine old baritone, for Helena has made him keep 
up his practice in Goldfield.” 

“But I haven’t had a wife, like lucky Rob, to 
make me keep up anything; and my voice is as 
rusty as an old hinge,” still demurred Frick, 
standing with his hands in his pockets, squaring 
his broad shoulders for the assault, if there was 
no help for it. 
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“Oil it then, and set it to going,” commanded 
Percy, with a slap on the shoulder. “Theres fine 
metal in it, rusty or not rusty. I heard you tun- 
ing it up only this morning, singing in your 
room—one of last Sunday’s hymns; which re- 
minds me that your voice has already attracted 
the notice of the leader of our big choir and 
made him prick up his ears and try to locate it. 
At first I was very much flattered, thinking per- 
haps he was beginning to recognize my budding 
talent, but it soon dawned on me that it was you 
he had spotted. He'll be after you, next thing 
you know, to ‘come up higher’; so you’d better 
begin getting ready for promotion to the choir 
visible.” 

“Oh, I say,” interposed Sydney Sterling, grasp- 
ing his ’cello bow, eagerly, “let me play an ob- 
ligato to that song; I’m sure I can make one up, 
Miss Carol. And, Lil, you can be a bird up in a 
tree on a bank of the stream. All aboard! Here 
goes the boat. Jump in, Frick. You're it!” 

Immediately the piano notes were rippling like 
a cascade over the low murmur of the ’cello tones 
—like dancing eddies on the surface of a deep- 
flowing stream; and in spite of himself, the re- 
luctant singer’s voice was drawn into the melody, 
to be accented, every few measures, by gushing 
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little rhapsodies of bird notes on the violin. 

At the end of the song the room was so still 
for a few seconds that only the crackling of the 
freshly fed flames kindling behind the brass 
andirons was heard. Then the beamed ceiling 
fairly echoed with an outburst of enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 

Before the singer could return to his seat, Mil- 
dred met him with extended hands, without 
thinking what she was doing, until he took them 
both and held them fast in his, as much elated as 
she was over his victory. 

“T never dreamed you could sing like that” 
she exclaimed, extricating her hands and blush- 
ing like a rose. 

“Neither did I,” he answered. ‘But who could 
help it—with such a support? I simply got into 
the ‘boat? and let the current bear me along; 
didn’t even have to ‘row.’ ” 

Even calm, undemonstrative Rosamond was 
moved to remark: 

“So that is what music really is!” 

Percy stilled the tumult with the demand for 
“more.” 

“Try the ‘Serenade,’ ” he begged. “Say, I wish 
I had such a voice, just for the fun of getting it 
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all tangled up with your violin birdnotes, Miss 
Lillian.” 

While the “Serenade” was being rendered, in 
company with Lillian’s violin, alone, Percy sat 
between Sydney Sterling and his silent ’cello, his 
ear so close to the strings that he caught, wonder- 
ingly, an almost indistinguishable murmur issu- 
ing from them. 

“Sympathy,” young Sterling whispered, as he 
caught the look of inquiry turned upon him. 
“The instruments are so perfectly tuned to one 
another it actually responds, without being 
touched. Vibration, you know.” 

Percy nodded, although he had never thought 
about any of the delicate, subtle laws of harmony. 
Throughout the remainder of the song he sat 
with his ear bent still closer to the ’cello, listen- 
ing raptly to the spirit voice of melody humming 
within. 

Later, when everybody was buzzing another 
chorus of praise, and they were discussing what 
was, to him, a new discovery, he exclaimed, with 
boyish enthusiasm : 

“Do you know, I believe people are like that, 
too—when they are in tune.” 

“So do I,” agreed Sydney. “Lots of things are 
like that, but we can’t catch the response by 
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hearing, or feeling, in the general racket and 
hubbub of life, only when it’s quiet.” 

Percy nodded. “Any more than you can 
hear this old fellow whispering to his af- 
finities, the violin and piano, with all our 
chattering going on,’ he said, putting his 
ear again close to the silent strings, with- 
out result. “Strange, isn’t it, how dull a 
man can be to the fine little secrets right under 
his eyes and ears! This thing is as wonderfully 
new to me as the discovery of the law of gravi- 
tation was to the illustrious Isaac when the pip- 
pin fell down beside him on the grass.” 

“Life’s full of interesting things,” responded 
his companion, alertly. “Even the smallest dis- 
coveries mean so much and are so easily trans- 
formed into relative values—lead to such big 
results.” 

“I should say they do!” Percy asserted, en- 
larging on his subject with so attentive and sym- 
pathetic a listener. “Look at the result of that 
cousin of mine, nearly three years ago, waking 
me up to see and hear and feel things in the life 
Td been blind and deaf to, before—as I’ve told 
you she did. Why, before she did that, I could 
no more have found pleasure in an evening like 
this than I could in listening to a lecture in 
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Sanscrit. None of us Hartwells could. Wed 
have had to have card tables out, first thing, and 
the costly prizes we were going to gamble for ex- 
hibited on the piano, which was about the only 
use we ever made of our handsome baby grand 
that was burned up, with everything else; or else 
we'd have had the rugs rolled back long ago and a 
hired musician fiddling off waltzes and two-steps 
for us to whirl around to, the only two ways of 
amusing ourselves any of us idiots knew any- 
thing about. 

“I say, Sterling, if you never mixed up in that 
sort of thing, you haven’t any conception of the 
deadly, stupefying effect it has on the intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual sense—absolutely kill- 
ing it, in time. It isn’t that the things in them- 
selves are so downright evil as that their innate 
tendency is to crush out better things and make 
people daffy over them, until they positively can’t 
see any other ways of entertaining themselves 
except turning themselves into tops and mounte- 
banks. Talk about a life being ‘narrow’! If 
there’s any existence under the blue canopy that’s 
cut on the narrow, scrimpy pattern, it’s the silly 
social round of the blase set that calls itself 
‘smart,’ when, in reality, it’s the stupidest bunch 
on this whirling old planet. I tell you, that old 
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earthquake shook us Hartwells into a mighty in- 
teresting new world—and did it just in the nick 
of time, too.” 

Sydney Sterling laughed pleasantly, and his 
fine, strong face kindled with a sudden fire of 
manly enthusiasm. 

“I can’t quite understand what it must mean 
to you, Hartwell, to be thrown so completely into 
a new atmosphere,” he said, seriously. “I sup- 
pose a fellow never can, who hasn’t been through 
the transformation himself. I’ve grown up in 
this sort of a clover patch, you know, and always 
liked it too well to try jumping the fence to nibble 
in some other sort of field. I don’t believe a 
chap ever really wants to sow wild oats when 
he’s fed on better grain that’s been all planted 
and harvested for him. At any rate, I never 
seemed to get the idea that there was anything 
better outside of the home patch than there was 
in it, it was so big and roomy and full of variety. 
Dad was always a royal comrade to his boys— 
just stern enough not to be easy, and easy 
enough not to be harsh; and mother, for all she’s 
been so frail in the last few years, was never 
anything but the dearest sort of a chum. No 
wonder I liked my jolly fine pasture and stayed 
in it. You see, there was always my love for 
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music—and that holds boys and girls to a home 
wonderfully. Then, when I went to college, I 
had the grandest set of chums in the world—the 
Y. M. C. A. boys, you know—the very best 
students in college; and there were half a dozen 
of them in my fraternity who were regular kings 
—fellows who howled for old Princeton with all 
their might, when it was time to howl, and stood 
pat for the serious things of college life when 
it was time for them. Of course I’ve liked the 
finest and best side of life; I couldn’t help my- 
self. No particular credit to me, though, that I 
did. It might have been different if I hadn’t been 
so favored as to inherit my father’s studious 
tastes and a perfect passion for designing things 
and had the best opportunities put right in my 
hands.” 

“No it wouldn’t,” broke in Percy. “You’re the 
sort who would have kept straight, anyway, even 
if you’d had to work your finger nails off to get 
through college, as that big, splendid cousin of 
mine over there did. Look at him! Isn’t he the 
apple of his old daddy’s eye?” 

“He’s great, sure,” agreed Sydney. “And he 
must be the apple of his mining company’s eye, 
too, to be sent down to Mexico to buy gold mines 
and rubber plantations for them. How can he 
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be spared—the superintendent of such a big con- 
cern?” 

“Oh, Rob has his subordinates, now, he’s got 
so high up,” said Percy, with pride. “He gets 
away for a month or two every year, now—not 
exactly for vacations, but to look up new inter- 
ests and new methods of developing the old ones. 
And yet Rob and I were in college together—he 
for work, and I for play!” 

“Oh, well,” said Sydney, cheerily, a glint of 
humor kindling the seriousness that had gathered 
in his clear blue eyes during the earnest conver- 
sation, “if your play-day ended in making you 
sick of it, from an overdose, perhaps it wasn’t 
time wasted, after all. There’s only now and 
then a man who can climb up the ladder of suc- 
cess three rungs at a time, as your cousin seems 
to have done in such a short time.” 

“Or plan a six-story building the first thing 
after he graduates, and figure on all his contracts 
for building it,’ laughingly replied Percy, at 
which the young architect, who had forgotten 
his work in the midst of his play as completely 
as he always forgot his play when hard at work, 
lifted his head, tossing back a particularly un- 
ruly lock of hair, and laughed carelessly: 

“Oh, that’s nothing—when your dad puts up 
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the capital. I tell you, it isn’t half as much 
credit to the fellow who makes a success of things 
when he has everything to boost him as it is to 
the one who gets started wrong and has the cour- 
age, when he finds it out, to go back and start 
right. Speaking of our building reminds me of 
the new business arrangement father made yes- 
terday. Of course Frick told you that he’s been 
added to our force, as bookkeeper and account- 
ant.” 

“Of course! That’s what makes Frickie so 
light hearted to-day—knowing he hasn’t got to 
go back to that hardware store to-morrow. Fine 
of your father to give him such a splendid lift, 
besides promising to take stock in his planta- 
tion, and commissioning Rob to negotiate for his 
purchase when he buys for his syndicate and his 
father! Frick appreciates it, I tell you.” 

“And father appreciates him. He’s just the 
one we need, now that we’ve let the contract and 
there are so many things to look after. Father 
wanted him from the first night he ran across 
him here; but Frick seemed to have an idea he 
was just making a place for him on account of 
his friendship for his father, and declined his 
first offer. His level-headed attitude during that 
infamous Shearall case, and his refusal to take 
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advantage of the situation to push his own sales 
until after your cousin and uncle go down to in- 
vestigate, proves him to be as worthy of trust as 
his father was, dad says; so he told him he 
wouldn’t take ‘no’ for an answer again, and se- 
cured him, at the fine salary he deserves. But 
speaking of Shearall, you heard about his part- 
ner turning up, in disguise, and bailing him out 
of jail, and the two of them skipping the country, 
didn’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, and I must say I’m glad to be rid 
of the whole dirty business, since there was no 
hope of getting any redress for his victims,” said 
Percy. “Were all thoroughly disgusted with the 
case, and glad to hear the last of it and forget the 
unpleasant notoriety it has dragged us all into. 
However, since it was the means of doing Harvey 
such a good turn, I shall never regret the inci- 
dent.” 

“T hope we have heard the last of the busi- 
ness,” responded Sydney, as the third song from 
Harvey was being vigorously applauded. “But I 
didn’t like the look on the old scoundrel’s face 
when he declared he’d ‘get even with all of us 
some day’.”’ 

“O that was nothing but bluff,” said Percy, 
easily, and then joined in the hand-clapping. 
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“Good for you, Frickie! You'll pardon our 
talking all the time you were singing that last 
song, I hope. You broke down so many times 
and started over we concluded you were just 
practising.” 
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A NEW “KINGDOM COME” 


Harvey and Mildred turned again to their cozy 
corner, for Mildred, who did not sing, had obeyed 
Carol’s command to “try this accompaniment,” 
and there had been a good deal of merry-making 
over her less skillful execution. 

“Of course you wouldn’t listen, when I played, 
Percy,” flashed Mildred, burrowing under the 
cushions for a box of chocolates which Frick had 
given her and she had hidden from the glutton- 
ous Thurman twins. “But I warn you, I’m going 
to afflict you every night, learning to play ac- 
companiments for such a surprising voice. To 
think we have been living in the same house with 
it for a month and only just found out what a 
valuable asset it is for our ‘evenings at home’! 
Carol shall not have all the geniuses to show off, 
when she entertains. Now, Sam, it’s your turn 
to sing.” 

Sophomore Sam, lolling lazily in a big leather 
chair, gave forth a low growl of protest. 
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vibration of ether waves; same thing as my wire- 
less instrument catching air messages. And 

“Not much—after that kind of singing!’ was 
his ultimatum. “Go on, Rob.” 

“And you play for him, Helena; Pm tired,” 
Carol insisted, moving over to where Percy was 
beckoning her to take his chair. 

“Here,” he indicated, eagerly, laying a hand 
on the ’cello that still stood encircled by Sydney 
Sterling’s arm, “when the piano starts, just put 
your ear down close to this old fellow’s strings 
and listen to them echo the melody. Did you 
know that stringed instruments did human 
things like that?” 

Carol responded to his boyish delight in the 
simple discovery with her never-failing sym- 
pathy: 

“Yes, I found that out one day in my music 
teacher’s studio, when we were playing two- 
piano pieces. He called my attention to it,” she 
told him. “Hed strike a chord on his instru- 
ment, and the same chord would respond on 
mine. It must be the same with violins and 
’cellos, though I never had my attention called 
to it before. - It is wonderful, isn’t it?” 

“Pooh, nothing very wonderful about that!” 
observed Sophomore Sam. “It’s nothing but the 
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everybody knows there’s nothing new, or ‘human’ 
about that! It’s just plain science.” 

“You don’t say so, Mr. Marconi!” and Percy 
made a dive for his young cousin, dragging him 
by the feet to the floor. ‘Well, sir, here’s some- 
thing new—and human—and scientific! Take 
that—and that—and that—for presuming to 
sass your elders and demolish my poetry!” 

And as the big young engineer stood, smiling, 
by the piano, where his wife was selecting a song 
for him, the program was varied by a friendly 
scuffle on the rug that ended in surprised defeat 
for the budding young athlete. 

“My! Where’d you get your muscle, you Jack- 
in-the-box?” blustered Sam, gathering himself 
together, his red face expanding in a grin of pride 
in his antagonist’s unexpected powers. 

“In my private gym, practising on a punch- 
ing bag every night and morning,” laughingly 
replied Percy, going to a mirror and smoothing 
his ruffled hair with his hands. “Tve fitted up 
our attic with a trapeze and some clubs and 
things to fool with when I’m hankering after a 
smoke, and you see the result.” 

“I feel it,’ Sam observed, rubbing one of his 
arms, and everybody joined in the laugh against 
him. 
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“Pretty good for Percy!” exclaimed Harvey 
Frick, as he and Mildred nibbled chocolates over 
in their secluded corner. ‘Wonder what he’ll do 
next, as a surprise! I say, Millie, isn’t this all 
delightfully jolly and informal?” 

“Tsn’t it?” she responded. “But we wouldn’t 
have thought so once, would we?” 

“No. Think of the many evenings we used to 
waste together, when we never cared a pin about 
the music that was in us, or thought of such a 
thing as bringing it out! Do you think youd 
care to go back to the old life?” 

Mildred shook her pretty head, slowly, smil- 
ing into his earnest eyes. 

“Not in the full sense,” she replied. “But I 
often wish I could call back some of the wasted 
opportunities of those days, when I could have 
done so much good just as Carol is doing now, 
with the time and means I had to spare. I can’t 
say that I really enjoy being hard up—for money, 
I mean; but, after all, it’s no worse than being 
hard up for other things—such as a live incentive 
to make getting up in the morning worth while, 
and the feeling that I’m of some use to at least 
a few people in the world. Why, we used to be 
positively bankrupt for any real interest in life; 
and many a time I’ve cried myself to sleep with 
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a headache, after some long-drawn-out evening of 
dissipation. Mercy, no! I would not go back to 
such an existence for worlds! It makes me shud- 
der, to think of what I was coming to. If I felt 
so blase at twenty, what would it have been a few 
years later? And poor Rosamond was even 
worse, having had a little more of it to sour her 
none too sweet disposition! You can’t imagine 
the precious times Rose and I had, always squab- 
bling like a couple of cats! Indeed, Percy isn’t 
the only one who has been ‘made over,’ as he 
likes to tell about, by that dear little Goody-Two- 
Shoes Carol. I often wonder what we would 
have done without the sunshine of her presence 
during the past two years. 

“Listen, now, while Rob sings. Do you think I 
can ever learn to play an accompaniment for you 
as well as Helena’s starting off on that?” 

The question was no sooner asked than a quick 
flash in her companion’s eyes made her sensible 
of the significant interpretation of which it was 
capable, and she blushed furiously, turning her 
face away to fix her gaze steadily on the pair of 
married lovers seated side by side at the piano. 
Not until the fine baritone voice had concluded 
the song, and everybody was clamoring for an- 
other, did she speak to Frick again, even in a 
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whisper; and then it was to remark about Carol, 
who was absorbed in something Sydney Sterling 
was saying. 

“Just watch that girl’s animated face and see 
how her eyes sparkle. What is the most charm- 
ing thing about her, anyway?” | 

“That’s hard to specify in a girl of so many 
and varied charms,” Frick replied, watching the 
lovely, glowing face a few feet distant. “But I 
think it’s her absolute unconsciousness that she 
has any charm. With Carol, it’s nature itself, 
or the way you all make a little goddess of her 
would have spoiled her long ago and turned her 
into a horrid little prig. Young Sterling seems 
to have fallen under the same spell as the rest 
of you—with all his family.” 

“Why don’t you say with the rest of ‘us’? 
Aren’t you, too, under the ‘spell’ of the dearest 
girl in the world?” 

«I certainly am,” was the quick rejoinder, as 
the young man lifted his head from the cushion 
where he leaned, indolently, to look smilingly 
down into her merry eyes. 

“I was sure of it,” she parried, a touch of her 
old coquetry spicing her manner. “And isn’t it 
strange that it never makes me jealous to have 
people call her the dearest, most charming girl 
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they ever knew? It used to make me feel like 
scratching a girl’s eyes out, to hear her praised 
for her superior qualities.” 

“But I didn’t say that she was the dearest girl 
in the world,” came back his contradiction. “You 
can’t expect me to draw recklessly on the superla- 
tive in your company, Milly.” 

Mildred’s laugh was accented with a little stac- 
cato note of incredulity. 

“That’s very nice of you, to be sure, Harvey; 
but it’s not like you to flatter; you never used 
to do it, even in the old days, when it was ex- 
pected of you.” 

“And it’s not expected of me now?” he asked, 
covering her hand with his as it crumpled the 
soft silk of her pink evening gown. 

“Of course not,” she replied. “In ‘Kingdom 
Come’ we have only the plain, unvarnished 
truth.” 

“Then,” and his hand closed with a firmer grip 
over the nervously fluttering fingers, “do you 
want to hear the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth? If you do, come out and 
take a walk with me. They won’t miss us here, 
Milly, and it’s glorious outside.” 

For a minute the room, with its bright lights, 
its laughter and music, and the hum of happy 
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voices, with Helena’s fingers rippling off the pre- 
lude to her husband’s second song, swam in a con- 
fused blur before Mildred’s smiling eyes, as they 
met the steady inquiry of the ones bent very near 
her. 

“Of course,” the eager voice pursued, as she 
seemed to hesitate, “if you’d rather not hear it— 
now—lI can wait; for I know what an up-hill 
job I’ve got ahead of me to get into a position 
where I can do all that I hope to do. But since 
Mr. Sterling has made me such a liberal offer 
to go into business with him and his son, on a 
fine salary, it makes things look so much brighter 
for my immediate future that I’ve somehow got 
my hopes up to believe that maybe—you—O I 
know, Milly,” he broke off, “that I’m poor as a 
church mouse, yet, and that it will take years to 
get where I can offer you a k 

“Harvey!” the girl’s tremulous voice stopped ~ 
him. “Do you think—that I care—for that?” 
And with the protest on her lips, she rose from 
the window seat and walked to the door so 
quietly that none of the merry party noticed her 
or the tall figure that followed after her out into 
the still autumn night. 

Although their absence was observed long be- 


fore they returned, no effort was made to locate 
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them—the silent understanding having become a 
sort of open secret in the three families so in- 
timately associated together in social intercourse, 
since it was a common thing for “Mildred and 
Frickie” to have their little “confabs” apart 
from the rest. 

When Carol and Rosamond, with Lillian Ster- 
ling’s capable aid, had prepared the delicious 
chafing-dish supper and returned to the living 
room wearing their tiny white-swiss aprons, to 
announce it, the absentees suddenly appeared. 

“Oh, yes, here you come, my lady, now that 
everything is all ready to eat,” cried Rosamond, 
a knowing look in her teasing eyes, as her sister 
slipped, as unobtrusively as possible, into line 
amid the confusion of the exodus to the dining 
room. 

Percy, with a resounding slap on Frick’s 
shoulder, shouted: 

“Where on earth have you been—you two run- 
aways?” 

“Nowhere on earth,” was the clear, quiet ex- 
ultation. ‘“We’ve just stepped off of this dull old 
planet—Milly and I—into a little ‘Kingdom 
Come’ of our own.” 

Mildred’s engagement seemed to strike the key- 
note for a winter made unusually festive by the 
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united efforts of the three families—the Hart- 
wells, the Thurmans, and the Sterlings. To keep 
young Mrs. Thurman from “dying of loneliness,” 
as she expressed it, while her lover-husband was 
executing his important commission in Mexico, 
each home vied with the other in dispensing hos- 
pitalities that soon overflowed, bringing back re- 
turn currents of social goodwill from continu- 
ally increasing streams of new associations. 

“The first thing we know, we’ll be ‘in society’ 
again,” predicted Mildred at the height of the 
season that had begun with a round of concerts, 
lectures, receptions, and informal parties during 
the holidays. 

“With the great difference that we’re not in 
it as in a game—to try and beat somebody, or to 
kill time,” commented her sister. “And the 
funny part of it is that we really enjoy the new 
forms of entertainment ten times more than we 
ever did the old ones. What would our former 
friends—no, not friends, for none of them were 
ever anything more than figureheads in our set— 
say, if they could take a peep into the gatherings 
we meet in now? They will probably never get 
a chance to say anything, for the most of them 
are scattered to the four winds and have likely 
forgotten all about us. But suppose one of them 
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should turn up some evening! What a shock it 
would give him to see me actually exercising my 
brains instead of my heels and my tricky fingers 
—and talking sense with—well, for instance that 
splendid young doctor who’s just returned from 
five years’ practice in China, to establish him: 
self at home.” 

Mildred peered through the golden-brown veil 
of her unbound hair, which she was brushing 
carefully, a quizzical smile on her happy face. 

“They'd say just what Harvey says—that the 
doctor seemed mightily interested in something 
and somebody a great deal nearer than China,” 
she answered, with a little gleeful chuckle. 

“Really, Rose, Harvey declares that we Hart- 
wells must have had a great deal more in us than 
used to show on the surface, or we’d have gone 
back to our old habits, first thing, after getting 
on our feet again, instead of taking up with 
worth-while things. He says he meets so many 
who have done it—gone back, I mean; people 
who were shaken out of their old beds of ease as 
completely as we were. Lots of them have used 
up the money they got for their insurance, 
splurging as wickedly as ever and playing at 
life in the same old way—and now are down to 
bed-rock, resorting to all manner of grafting 
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schemes to get back their losses and set them- 
selves in the front rank of the ‘new society’ that’s 
being grafted on the stumps of the old, burned- 
out ‘aristocracy.’ I never would have believed 
there was so much splendid character under that 
dear boy’s old air of superior excellence. He was 
out of his element in the narrow circle we all 
whirled round in, but he didn’t know it, or re- 
alize his ability to move in a wider one, until he 
lost the ones who had given him the capacity for 
better things. My, but I’m proud and happy to 
be considered worthy of the place he’s asked me 
to share in his life! It seems so incredible that 
he should choose me. I thought he would surely 
fall in love with the fairy who waked us all up— 
just as everybody else does. Percy adores Carol 
so absolutely, I was sure Harvey would, in the 
way that Percy can’t. Poor Percy! I wonder if 
he will ever find another girl who will be to him 
what she is!” 

Rosamond laughed, as she braided the thick 
strands of her dark, abundant hair, looking into 
her own brown eyes in the mirror before which 
they both sat, a convincing gleam darting back 
from the reflection. 

“He seems to find a good deal of satisfaction 
in trading places with Sydney Sterling as his 
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sister’s escort, and turning Carol over to the 
tender mercies of that very willing young gentle- 
man,” she observed. “And it doesn’t take any 
eyes at all to see how the wind lies in that 
quarter, for Carol and Sydney are as perfectly 
in harmony in their tastes and dispositions as 
their instruments. It reminds me of what Percy 
found so interesting Thanksgiving night—the dis- 
covery about stringed instruments responding to 
each other when only one was struck. Do you 
remember? Well, Carol and Sydney are exactly 
like that—and they’re finding it out pretty fast, 
whether they know it yet or not.” 

The month of February, Helena Thurman and 
her baby spent with her own people, the Ashtons, 
whose clamoring for their share of her winter 
could no longer be set aside. By the first of 
March she was back again, eagerly awaiting the 
return of the travelers, who were expected to ar- 
rive no later than the tenth. 

Letters had come regularly from both father 
and son, full of glowing accounts of the rich plan- 
tation they were visiting. 

“Why, the half was not told by Harvey Frick,” 
Rob wrote his wife. “Tell him to get busy and 
see those men I referred him to and show them 
my guarantee, for it will put a lot of other sales 
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in his hands, besides ours, and add rich additions 
to his holdings in the new plantation that is be- 
ing set out—a tremendously valuable asset for 
the future that will make him well off in ten 
years. Everybody here speaks in the highest 
terms of Frick and says that he put up a brave 
fight against his hard luck—just wouldn’t give 
up, until he collapsed with the jungle fever. Sure 
it is he did all of us a great favor in exposing that 
huge fakir who had father and his neighbors so 
nearly in his net. By the way, we can learn ab- 
solutely nothing about that party’s having any 
land anywhere in all the rubber section—im- 
proved or unimproved; and the general opinion 
around here is that the whole thing was a hoax, 
pure and simple. Our idea that he and his part- 
ner must have had a tract of bare land some- 
where which they were stealing money to use 
in developing has fallen to pieces, leaving the 
conviction that what we thought was watered 
stock was all water—and no stock at all. The 
men here say that he told about having a valu- 
able section in some Southern State, more than 
two hundred miles southeast, but they have writ- 
ten for information in regard to it, and learned 
that such a man, either by the name of Shearall 
or Shearett, was never heard of. Therefore, we 
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can say, ‘Exit Shearall,’ and offer up a devout 
hope that he has gone East to his deserted fam- 
ily, a sadder and wiser man.” 

Mr. Hartwell shook his head gravely after 
Helena had read the letter aloud. 

“Tm afraid he’s neither sadder nor wiser for 
his short stay behind bars,” he said. “And it’s 
more than likely that the deserted family will 
continue to enjoy life without him for a while 
longer.” 

Young Mrs. Thurman caught up her crow- 
ing baby, who was being passed around the circle 
of relatives for his nightly adoration, and bore 
him off upstairs to bed. 

“We don’t care anything about any other ‘de- 
serted family,’ do we, precious—if we can only 
get our ‘deserter’ back again?” she said, happily. 
“Mercy, Uncle Henry! what a vision you’ve con- 
jured up—of a family enjoying life without its 
head! What a dreadful thing that would be! 
Wouldn’t it be, dear little son of mine, without 
Daddy Rob?” 

Percy sat staring at the curtained doorway 
through which she had passed, a dreamy look on 
his handsome face. 

“Wonder if any woman will ever adore me like 
that, when I’m a thousand or two miles away!” 
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he said, in a quiet aside to Carol, who shared 
the couch seat with him. 

“Why not?” she asked, smiling. 

“Because I’m still such a long way from being 
worthy of it,” he answered, getting up and cross- 
ing the room to the south window, where he 
could see the lights of the Sterling home twink- 
ling through the palms and magnolias. 
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THE CLOUD 


INTO the quiet atmosphere of joyous anticipa- 
tion that pervaded the Thurman household for 
the next few days there came a sudden gust of 
alarm, one blustering evening, just as the family 
finished dinner. 

“Oh!” cried Carol, as she caught sight of a 
yellow envelope in the hand of the maid who had 
received it from the messenger boy. “A tele- 
gram!” 

And then everybody else gasped “Oh!” as 
people will, instinctively, over a dispatch, while 
Carol handed the envelope to her sister-in-law, to 
whom it was addressed. 

“Of course it’s from Rob, Helena, dear, tell- 
ing just which train they’re coming on,” she sur- 
mised, with her unfailingly optimistic view of 
the unexpected. 

But a little nervous quiver of apprehension 
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shook the young wife’s fingers as she tore open 
the envelope and caught sight of the unusually 
long telegram. Surely there was no need of so 
many words to tell of the arrival of a train, either 
on or off the schedule time; and the thought sent 
a dreadful sinking sensation to her heart with 
its sharp foreboding of impending ill. Twice 
her eyes scanned the typewritten lines, hurriedly, 
the delicate brows knit in a scowl of puzzled in- 
credulity; then a faint, almost imperceptible 
glimmer of relief lighted the beautiful face; for, 
no matter what the obscure message portended, 
at least her idolized husband was safe, for there 
was his name at the end, “Rob, Jr.” 

“Tt is from Rob—yes,” she found voice to say, 
lifting her white, startled face. “But they have 
been delayed—and father has met with—an ac- 
cident.” 

A low cry broke from Carol as she flung her 
arms about Helena’s neck from behind her chair 
and began reading the message over her shoulder, 
aloud: 

“Been delayed. Father injured on way to rail- 
road by private conveyance. Must stay with him 
here until he can be moved by means not yet 
available. Send some one to meet us at Guadala- 
jara immediately. I need a man’s help. Do not 
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come yourself, dear. I am all right. Am writ- 
ing particulars. Rob, Jr.” 

Fifteen minutes later the whole Hartwell fam- 
ily were in the Thurman living room, offering ad- 
vice and assistance. 

“T’m the one to go, of course,” declared Sam, 
walking the floor in excited strides. 

“But, Sam, dear, you never went anywhere, 
alone, like that,” remonstrated poor Carol, be- 
tween her tears of sorrow and anxiety for her 
father and her brave attempts to suppress her 
worst fears. 

“Well, what of it? I’m no baby,” was the agi- 
tated retort, between a sob and a flash of resent- 
ment. “And I tell you I am going! There’s no 
‘but’ about it.” 

“All right, dear,” consented Carol. “But, oh, 
if I could only go, too! Can’t I, Helena? I’ve 
always been used to taking responsibilities, you 
know—and Sam has never taken any.” 

“No, dear child, no !” said Helena positively, as 
she walked the floor, her baby hugged to her 
heart. “It’s a man’s help Rob wants, and Sam 
is a man, in body and mind, if not in experience. 
He'll have to get along all right.” 

Sam flashed a look of unspeakable gratitude 
and satisfaction into the lovely face of the young 
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woman whose gentle tact was something that 
Carol was learning to imitate more and more in 
the management of her younger brother. 

“Of course I can get along all right, if I have 
to!” he exclaimed. “Though it would be more 
agreeable to me to have another fellow with an 
older head go along, too. But a girl! Plainly, it’s 
no woman’s job, or Rob wouldn’t have told his 
own wife not to come.” 

“Suppose you let me go with you, Sam,” sug- 
gested Percy. “I really think you ought to have 
some one with an older head, even though it isn’t 
much, if any, wiser than yours. The whole thing 
is so mysterious in its lack of detail that it’s a 
little risky for an inexperienced chap to go on 
such a journey alone. I’ve been around the world 
quite a little, you know, and may have learned 
a thing or two that will be of some use, if we 
should come up against anything unexpected.” 

Sam clapped his hands with approval. 

“Just the thing!” he cried. “Since that scuf- 
fle you came out ahead in, Thanksgiving night, 
Tve had my hat off to you as a fellow full of 
most any kind of surprising talents. Can you 
spare him in your office, Uncle Henry?” 

“Of course I can spare him,” said Mr. Hart- 
well. “It isn’t exactly the sort of vacation trip 
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I’ve been intending to treat you to, my son, after 
your unremitting service of almost three years, 
but clearly it’s the one intended for you to take. 
Go ahead. But what in the world does it all 
mean, anyway?” 

No one could answer the oft-repeated question, 
and without further effort to solve the unsolv- 
able problem, plans were quickly formulated for 
the immediate departure of Sam and Percy by 
the train which left for the south in less than 
two hours. 

“You will need the always necessary where- 
withal, of course,” declared Helena, composedly, 
as she went to the library desk and drew heav- 
ily on the liberal account her husband had placed 
in bank in her name. “I’ll make out a check 
for you, too, Percy; for, of course, the Thurmans 
are responsible for all the expense of this trip.” 

“I suppose so,” conceded Percy, as he caught 
up his hat to hurry home and pack a suit case. 
“Sorry I can’t veto the measure and pay my own 
expenses; but poverty compels me to eat humble 
pie a little longer.” 

“Oh, Percy!” and Carol’s arms unwound them- 
selves from about her brother’s wriggling neck to 
be flung about the more appreciative one of her 
cousin. “It’s just splendid of you to go! I shall 
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feel a thousand times easier about Sam, with you 
to help him plan what to do. But if anything 
very, very serious has happened to dear daddy, 
you'll tell him how much I wanted to come to 
him, won’t you?” 

For a second he held her, sobbing, in his arms, 
comforting her with tender little pats on the 
shoulder. 

“Of course, Pl tell him that you’d gladly go 
through fire and water, if need be, to come to 
him,” he promised her. “But this business has 
such an ugly look, I’m sure there’s liable to be 
some fight in it; and if there is, I’ll do my best 
to justify Sam’s good opinion of my muscle.” 

With a hasty kiss on her tearful cheek he was 
gone, while Sam called to him from the top of 
the stairs, where he stood, half undressed, ready 
for a plunge into his gray tweed suit: 

“Well meet you at the station in half an hour.” 

The two travelers were accompanied to the 
“Mole” by the entire membership of their re- 
spective families, except the twins, who were left, 
weeping, with their infant nephew, in the custody 
of the “house mother,” while tearful Mary Ann 
mumbled prayers for her beloved old master, far 
away, injured and, perhaps, dying, in a “haythen 
land.” 
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Sydney Sterling and his sister, who had been 
rung up and notified of the sudden departure, 
filled their automobile with half the party, while 
Mr. Hartwell drove the Thurman machine con- 
taining his wife and daughters and Harvey 
Frick. 

They all crowded into the Pullman, where a 
berth had been secured, fortunately, by tele- 
phone—the only one left; and in the hasty ad- 
justment of bags and suit cases, Carol suddenly 
caught the gleam of gun-metal, as a small object 
was passed from Harvey Frick’s pocket to 
Percy’s. 

“O!” she exclaimed. “What’s that for?” 

“For any emergency in which it may come 
handy,” was Percy’s light answer. “Rob took a 
revolver, you know, and I mistrust that if Uncle 
Robert had had one in his pocket, whatever thing 
it was that happened to him wouldn’t have hap- 
pened.” 

‘You think—that he was attacked—by some- 
body?” poor Carol questioned, trying hard to 
keep her lip from quivering. 

“Oh, I’m only guessing, dear,” Percy put her 
off, conjuring up a smile for the sorrowful occa- 
sion. “Anyway, Harvey suggested that I take 
this little old friend of his, as it did him more 
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than one good turn in Mexico. It may come 
handy in standing off some lawless ruffian.” 

“Do you suppose they were robbed?” And 
Carol turned to Harvey Frick, who, with an arm 
about Mildred, was telling her not to worry 
about Percy, who was “spoiling for a chance to 
show his heroic metal, anyway.” 

“Very likely something of that sort,” he told 
her, without any symptoms of alarm. “The 
more remote regions, far away from the rail- 
roads, swarm with all sorts of desperadoes, both 
native and foreign, and the chances are that the 
conveyance in which your father and brother 
were making the trip back to the railroad was 
stopped and they were relieved of their valuables. 
That has happened very frequently with tourists 
traveling through the lonely interior of the 
country. But don’t worry, Lady Caroline. Of 
course Rob couldn’t be very explicit in his tele- 
gram, for it was no doubt sent under difficulties 
and in great haste, but you'll get his letter in a 
few days, and then you'll know what it all means. 
So cheer up.” 

“Yes, yes, Carol. It’s up to you to keep 
Helena, here, from breaking her heart all to 
pieces with the disappointment of a delay nobody 
knows how long,” enjoined Percy, in brotherly 
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fashion. “And you, Miss Lillian, to you I com- 
mit the task of cheering Carol, which sounds like 
telling anybody to polish up the sunlight, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Or putting violet perfume into a violet—to 
make it smell sweet,” laughingly suggested Lil- 
lian, who stood with an arm about her friend, 
her golden hair, under a jaunty motor cap, tang- 
ling up with Carol’s brown, wind-blown locks. 
“Cheering the cheerer! You commit an easy task 
to me, Mr. Hartwell. It’s much more likely that 
Carol will have to cheer me up.” 

“What for?” was Percy’s quick rejoinder. “I 
wish I dared hope that it might be—because you 
miss—well, Sam, perhaps.” 

“Oh, I shall miss Sam, of course,” was the 
laughing evasive reply, accompanied by a swift 
flush of delicate color. “And I promise you to 
do all I can to keep Lady Caroline from getting 
the blues. Well keep the music going, every eve- 
ning.” 

“That’s right,” he approved. “Fill the room 
with floods of it—or else take her over into your 
music room for a deluge of the merriest melodies 
you three can string out of your trio of instru- 
ments. You, too, Sydney; do all you can to keep 
this dark cloud turned to show its silver lining.” 
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«TIL do more than my share, Percy, and then 
wish I could have all the other shares, besides 
yours, which I’m much obliged to you for hand- 
ing on to me in your absence,” responded young 
Sterling, with the lion-like toss of his shaggy 
mane as he wrung a hand in parting; and, suit- 
ing the action to his promise, he led Carol away 
with him to the platform, while Percy detained 
his sister another instant, with his mother and 
father. 

“Oh, my dearest boy, do be very careful how 
you use that,” sobbed Mrs. Hartwell, pointing 
to the pocket that held his weapon, and realizing 
how dear her first-born had become to her in the 
past three changed years. “If anything should 
happen to you—now—after you’ve grown so—so 
splendid—why, life simply wouldn’t be——” 

“Now, mother, you cheer up,” he interrupted 
her tearful farewell and kissed her again. “I’m 
going to take the best care I can of this ‘splendid’ 
case of anatomy you’re so fond of, and not let 
_Harvey’s little gun go off in my direction—or in 
any other, unless there’s desperate need of it. 
Run in to see this dear mother of mine, with 
Carol, as often as you can, won’t you, Miss Lil- 
lian? There’s where you can shine, both of you.” 

“TIl run over to see her every day,” promised 
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Lillian, giving him her hand, as she moved to 
go, and he saw a big tear slip down her cheek. 

“I wish,” he whispered in her ear, “that I were 
the one who’s entitled to that!” 

Quickly she took away her hand to dash away 
the shining drop. 

“Oh,” she said, “it’s just a run-away tear—for 
everybody. I always cry—on general principles 
—when anybody goes away.” 

“Oh, I was afraid so,” Percy continued, with a 
quick intake of breath. “But what I’m more 
afraid of is, that I wouldn’t be worthy of any- 
thing so sweet if it ever did fall for me.” 

For an instant the fair, flower-like face was 
bent in serious thought; then, as his father hur- 
ried his mother toward the door, the queenly head 
lifted itself with a saucy tilt of the dimpled chin. 

“It isn’t sweet, it’s salty,” she laughingly re- 
plied, with a merry flash of her blue eyes, touch- 
ing the tip of her tongue to the little bare hand 
that had brushed away the big tear, and followed 
his mother to the platform, waving her hand in 
a cheery good-by. 

The party all scrambled down to the platform 
at the last minute, and as the train began to 
move, Carol almost choked her brother with a 
last embrace as he bent from the lower step, 
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while Percy let go of his mother’s hand to wave 
his hat. 

The young people ran along beside the train 
as far as possible, singing, to the cheerful lead- 
ership of Harvey Frick: 


“OQ dry those tears, 
And calm those fears; 
Life was not made for sorrow; 
*Twill come, alas, 
But soon *twill pass, 
Clouds may be sunshine, to-morrow.” 


“Them’s my sentiments, too!” responded 
Percy, from his lower step, as he and Sam each 
hung on by the rail, looking back and waving 
their hats as long as the dear faces could be 
seen in the electric-lighted darkness. “Keep up 
the tune, every day, and ‘wait till the clouds roll 
by.’ 3) 

* = * * * * * 

At the small station on the Mexican Central 
where Percy and Sam, after an uneventful jour- 
ney, left the Grand Trunk Line for the branch 
road that runs westward to Guadalajara, a thin- 
faced, black-mustached man, who was lounging 
about the depot with no apparent occupation ex- 


cept that of watching the passengers going to and 
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from the city beyond the shores of beautiful Lake 
Chapala, engaged them in a somewhat quizzical 
conversation. Where were they from? What 
was their object in visiting Mexico—business or 
pleasure? Were they going to stop long in 
Guadalajara? Or were they expecting to go on, 
shortly, to the capital? All of which seemingly 
indifferent questions Sam would have answered, 
frankly, in his boyish confidence in the little 
badge of honor which the man wore, unobtru- 
sively, on the lapel of his coat—the copper “but- 
ton” of the Grand Army men—had Percy not 
given his foot a warning kick at the first volley. 

“Oh, we’re just going down to look after some 
property interests of the governor’s,” Percy an- 
swered, with the easy indifference that at once 
told Sam that none of the private nature of their 
journey’s object must be revealed, or their exact 
identity. 

“Brothers?” the man quizzed, fingering his in- 
tensely black mustache reflectively, as he looked 
from one to the other of the dapper young trav- 
elers. 

“Well, don’t we look alike?” Percy evaded. 
“People don’t often have to ask that question, 
the family resemblance between us is so strik- 
ing, at first sight.” 
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The thin-faced man smiled, rather enigmati- 
cally, not sure whether he had had an answer to 
the question or not. 

“Rubber?” he asked next, proffering two 
cigars, which Percy declined for both himself 
and Sam. 

“Rubber what?” drawled Percy. 

“Any rubber trees on your father’s property?” 

“O yes, quite a good many. Some coffee, too, 
I believe, and cotton; all there is going. Wonder- 
ful country, isn’t it?” 

“Great. Didn’t you ever see it before?” 

“No.”’ 

“Where is your plantation? How far from 
Guadalajara?” 

“Great Scott, man! You’re a Yankee, sure!” 
ejaculated Percy. “How can I tell you all about 
a place that I haven’t seen yet? Say,” and he 
wheeled toward Sam, impatiently, as the 
stranger again tried to force his cigars upon 
him, “if I get back home without yielding to the 
temptations of this lotus-eating land, where idle 
loafers from the United States want to know ex- 
actly how many American dollars dad has in 
his bank account, and almost stick a cigar in 
your mouth and light it for you, PIN surely be a 
saint to make mother proud of. Come along for 
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a walk about this blooming little village, while 
our train’s making up its mind when to start. 
No,” he called back in answer to another ques- 
tion, “we don’t raise any tobacco on our planta- 
tion that I know of.” 

When he and Sam had walked some little dis- 
tance from the station, they stopped to look at 
each other with inquiring eyes. 

“What do you make of that fellow?” Sam 
asked, puzzled. “Is he just a common bum?” 

“Not by a long shot, Sammy! Hes a spy— 
on the lookout for somebody or other. And I 
half believe he has something to do with what- 
ever it was that happened to your father, and is 
watching all trains going to or coming from 
Guadalajara. You notice that I haven’t given 
him a positive answer to anything he’s asked me, 
and I don’t mean to. Neither must you. Don’t 
even call me by my name, unless you use an alias 
—wWalter say; and Ill call you Jim. See?” 

Sam nodded, and they turned and walked back 
toward the depot, making careless use of their 
new names, when the stranger again accosted 
them. 

When their train was at last ready to start, 
the loafer sauntered up to the open car window 
out of which Sam’s wide-awake face was leaning. 
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‘“Where’s your brother?” he asked, a faint ac- 
cent on the last word. 

Without the flicker of an eyelash Sam acted his 
part, replying: 

“Oh, Walter’s somewhere on the train, trying 
to find out if it’s really going to start some 
time. What d’you want of him?” 

“Nothing much,” was the slow response. “But 
you just give him these here cigars—and try one 
yourself, boy. Honest, you have to smoke in this 
country to keep healthy.” And he held up, once 
more, those which Percy had twice before re- 
fused. 

“T tell you,” said Sam, impatiently, “he doesn’t 
smoke any more, and I never did. He found out 
it was bad for his heart and had to stop. Why 
are you so awfully anxious to have us try those 
specimens?” 

The man grinned, oddly. 

“I only want people to see what extra fine 
flavor our Mexican tobacco has,” he replied. “I’m 
interested in the manufacture of these, you see.” 

“Oh! Got a factory down here somewhere?” 
inquired Sam. 

The man nodded. 

“Were experimenting in a small way,” he said, 
as the train moved slowly away. 
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“Tip-top performance, Sammy,” commended 
Percy, rising from the opposite seat, where he 
had crouched, undiscovered. “Couldn’t have 
done better myself. Now, what do you suppose 
he wanted us to try his cigars for? For com- 
mercial purposes? Not much. I believe he sus- 
pected us of being the ones he’s looking for, for 
what reason, nobody knows, of course, yet; but I 
believe they were doped! Wish we had taken 
them—just to find out, not by smoking them, of 
course, for that was what he wanted us to do, 
but by some other test.” 

“Well, it’s too late now,” said Sam, settling 
down to enjoy the view from his window. “And, 
anyway, I think he was satisfied, at the last min- 
ute, that we weren’t anybody that he was looking 
for.” 

Percy nodded. 

“He did seem to be rather of the opinion that 
we didn’t fit the description of whomever he was 
expecting. I saw him begin to reach that conclu- 
sion when he heard me call you Jim. All the 
same, I still believe he’s mixed up with the 
trouble Rob and your father are in.” 
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AT GUADALAJARA, the first face that detached 
itself from the motley throng of swarthy-visaged 
men was Rob Thurman’s—clear-eyed, strong and 
handsome. 

“Boys, you’re a pair of bricks!” were his first 
words, as he flung an arm about each pair of 
shoulders after shaking hands with a grip that 
made Percy’s slender fingers ache. 

“Then build us into a vault for the depositing 
of your valuable information,” demanded Percy, 
above the babel of tongues in a foreign language, 
instantly assured by the smiling face that no 
tragic outcome had resulted from the vaguely de- 
fined stroke of ill fortune; while Sam demanded, 
“How’s father?” 

“Better, and coming out all right,” was the 
cheerful announcement. “I was able to get him 
to the city last night, after three days. But he’s 
still out of his head.” 
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“Out of his head?” repeated Sam. “Oh, Rob, 
what did happen to him—poor, dear daddy?” 

“Yes, for goodness sake, Rob,” interjected 
Percy, “get us off in a corner, somewhere, and 
tell us what’s up! We’ve been torturing our 
minds all the way down here with harrowing 
visions of you both being shanghaied by some 
Black Hand fraternity and hidden in some dark 
dungeon of k 

“Shut up!” laughingly said the big young 
engineer, with a tremendous slap on his slender 
cousin’s shoulder. “Your imagination comes 
nearer hitting the nail on the head than you 
think—and it hurts, I tell you! Come over here; 
I’ve got a carriage ready to take us to the hotel. 
This is no laughing matter, you’d better believe.” 

“I beg your pardon, Bob! Of course it isn’t!” 
exclaimed Percy, growing grave as they walked 
away. “But it gave me such a feeling of relief to 
see your face and read in its expression so much 
better news than we feared we were coming to, 
that I just lapsed into my habitual levity, from 
sheer joy. Wed have given anything for a letter, 
_ such as you no doubt sent to your wife, telling us 
a thing or two more than that telegram did.” 

“Yes, I ought to have been more definite,” said 
Rob. “I might have named some place on the 
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way where a letter could have met you; but I 
didn’t think of it, I was so rattled at the 
time—off in that terrible place where the thing 
happened. Besides, I could only guess as to who 
would come, though I was quite sure Sam would 
strike out. Percy, it was great of you to come 
too! I’ve worried some about Sam’s making the 
trip alone, when he’s seen so little of the world. 
Here we are! Get right in.” 

“Now, fire away!’ demanded Percy, settling 
himself in the carriage opposite the two brothers. 
“Unload!” 

“All right, -here goes!” and with the air of a 
man used to expressing himself briefly, he told 
the story, with suppressed excitement, as they 
were trundled through the streets of the strange 
city, which might have been their own far-away 
California metropolis, for all the interest the new 
arrivals took in the foreign aspect of its streets. 

“We had started, in a private conveyance, to 
come here—a two-days’ journey over poor roads 
through a sparsely settled country. The convey- 
ance and driver were the same we had hired to 
make the trip to the plantation a month ago, for 
we had engaged him at that time to return for 
us at the end of our visit there. About a third 
of the way we stopped for dinner at the worst 
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hole of a public house I ever heard of, kept by a 
dirty old Mexican pair in a desolate retreat im- 
possible to describe. Father wasn’t feeling very 
well. He had hurt his foot slightly the day 
before, in our last tour of the plantation, and 
as he wasn’t hungry, he decided to stay out on 
the old stoop for a quiet smoke; for, you know, 
poor dad never can quite overcome his old habit 
of the mining camps he’s knocked about in. 
Well, our driver fixed him up comfortably in a 
chair and gave him one of his Mexican cigars to 
light and we went in to dinner.” 

Percy and Sam gave each other a sudden 
startled glance, but did not interrupt the narra- 
tive, which Rob resumed after a breath’s space. 

“The meal was abominable, and the driver, 
after fuming over his plate, left it, with the as- 
sertion that a cigar would do him more good and 
he’d go out and smoke with dad, advising me to 
do the same. I stayed on and got away with 
the least repulsive-looking of the grub, finally 
leaving the dirty wooden table almost as hungry 
as when I sat down. Imagine my consternation, 
when I went out of the joint, at finding father 
stretched on the wooden stoop, unconscious, from 
a blow on the head, evidently, while the driver, 
vehicle and all, had disappeared as completely as 
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though the earth had opened and swallowed 
them up. 
“There I was, miles from any other habita- 
tion, unable to make the old Mexican couple un- 
derstand a word of anything. They hadn’t a 
sign of a conveyance of any sort except a decrepit 
old cart and a ghastly bag of bones supposed to 
stand for a mule—if it could stand at all. As 
nearly as I could make out, the old man used 
the brute to pack his supplies from a store, miles 
away. I finally gave him ten Mexican dollars, 
more money than he had ever seen before, I 
fancy, and made him stuff his poor animal with 
enough poor fodder to get him started, and sent 
him off with my telegrams; also with a note to 
some authority or other, asking for a conveyance 
as soon as money could get it there. I hadn’t 
much hope of anything getting through, for I had 
no idea how far the villainous driver had carried 
his scheme to put us out of all reach of assistance. 
But it was my only ghost of a show, so I made 
the most of it, and prayed hard that it might 
succeed. I couldn’t leave father, to go myself. 
“At first I thought he was dead, he lay so 
still, with a great welt on his forehead from 
some soundless blow. The strangest part of it 
was the peculiar odor that clung to his face, as 
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though the smoke from some burnt drug had been 
inhaled into his mouth and nostrils, completing 
the job of rendering him utterly senseless. His 
pockets had been rifled of all the money he car- 
ried, which wasn’t such a great deal, as we both 
took the precaution to travel with only a little 
more than our actual expenses; and we both car- 
ried cheap watches, on purpose, leaving our gold 
ones in the bank with the money we deposited 
here before going out into the remote regions. 
But he carried a valuable check book, one leaf 
of which he had filled and torn out, but had left 
lying loose in the book, signed, ready to pay our 
driver for the trip as soon as we reached our des- 
tination. That was the way we had paid him 


A 


after he took us out to the plantation, when he 


convinced us of his absolute reliability. The 
check book was one that had been given him at 
the bank when we deposited our money, and I had 
another just like it. It was gone from his pocket, 
of course, and it didn’t take me more than a min- 
ute to realize what use the Yankee scoundrel— 
for he was an American—would make of the sig- 
nature father had written on the one small check, 
and that was to copy it and draw out all the 
money we had left here in the city—about a 
couple of thousand in all. Evidently it was 
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known that we had left a good deal of money here 
on draft, but it must be that whoever planned 
to get it so cleverly imagined there was ten times 
as much; for it was generally understood that we 
were Northern representatives of big buyers, and 
no doubt it was believed that we were handling 
more actual money in our deals than we have seen 
fit to do. 

“Well, I made a pretty quick calculation as to 
what I was up against, and so, when I sent the 
telegram to my wife, I sent another to Goldfield, 
to the syndicate, for more money, to make ready 
for the worst—which I found out, as soon as 
I got to this city, had happened, all right, just as 
I expected.” 

“He did get all your money in bank?” gasped 
Sam. 

“Every dollar of it, and our watches too. 
When I got here last night I hunted up the offi- 
cials of the bank and had a hot old time with 
them for letting an account slip through their 
custody as simply as they had done—letting one 
stranger have it as easily as another, on the mere 
testimony of some party who, they said, had done 
big business with them once or twice before and 
claimed to be in partnership with us. And who, 
do you think, was the identifier in question, who 
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cashed his own forged checks after copying dad’s 
signature as easily as I could have done?” 

Percy and Sam sat staring in open-mouthed 
wonder into the fierce-eyed face before them. 

“Give it up!” said Percy, breathlessly. 
“Who?” 

“Your distinguished acquaintance of rubber- 
stock fame, Mr. William Shearett, who has ac- 
tually pulled the wool over the eyes of the bank- 
ers about as cleverly as he did over poor father’s 
and his neighbors’, under a slightly modified 
name.” 

Suddenly Sam put both hands on his brother’s 
knees and looked across the slight space between 
them with the question on his trembling lips: 

“But—father—Rob? How did he come out?” 

“Oh, the old Mexican hag and I nursed him all 
that day and night. until we got him out of his 
dead stupor ; then a wagon from one of the plan- 
tations happened to come along. You bet I 
didn’t wait for the old man to come back with 
any rig I had sent him to get. We just put father 
into the wagonbed on some straw, and brought 
him, as comfortably as possible, the rest of the 
way. But it took almost three days.” 

“And he isn’t right yet?” chokingly questioned 
Sam. 
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“No; he’s terribly dazed—doesn’t remember a 
thing about the journey, not even starting, and 
has only vague recollections about the weeks we 
spent on the plantation. But the doctors I called 
in to see him say that he will come out of it, in 
time—a few weeks, at the farthest. He knows 
me, all right, now, though he didn’t until last 
night; and this morning he asked after you all 
at home, and seemed to expect some of you to 
come in. Oh, but it’s good, good to have you 
here with me!” 

“What have you done about tracking the vil- 
lains who did him up?” asked Percy, his hat 
off, his thick, dark hair ruffled by impatient, 
nervous fingers. 

“Ive notified the police—a very sleepy insti- 
tution, at best—and had an interview with the 
United States Detective Agency; and the bank 
officials are hot on the trail. I don’t expect much 
of anything to come of it, after three days, for 
the pair have got out of the country by this 
time, of course. If there’s any further investi- 
gation to be set in motion, I’ll leave it to you, 
Percy, for I don’t care much about anything be- 
sides getting poor father safely home and under 
the care of an expert nerve specialist. So get 
busy. I shall buy tickets for San Francisco as 
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soon as the company’s money gets here so I can.” 

“All right! Me for the warpath!” declared 
Percy. “And, now, listen! Sam and I no doubt 
saw one of the blackguards at the Junction, 
where we changed cars. What sort of a looking 
man was that driver of yours? Thin-faced, black- 
mustached, wearing a Grand Army button?” 

“Thin-faced, yes; but nothing like a black mus- 
tache on the map of his face. He had middling- 
gray hair and mustache, and, of course, he didn’t 
wear a Grand Army button—then! He could 
easily put one on, though, later, and dye his 
hair and mustache. But he had a slight, hacking 
cough that Pd know anywhere, under any dis- 
guise—a thing he couldn’t dye—though he’ll die 
of it some day.” 

“Sure!” said Sam. “He had a cough, didn’t 
he, Percy—that fellow at the Junction?” 

Percy nodded and went on to tell of their en- 
counter with the inquisitive stranger. 

“He was, undoubtedly, the partner of that big 
whale who floundered out of custody so grace- 
fully up home,” he concluded. “Evidently, Rob, 
the two of them have had their eyes on you and 
your father ever since you came down to this 
country-~deliberately planning to get revenge on 
us all for the way they were caught last fall.” 
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“That’s clear enough,” said Rob. “But why 
should the man—Pike, he called himself, in pos- 
ing as transporter of passengers to the interiors 
—hbe hanging around the Junction, instead of 
getting away with his superior partner in crime? 
And where is that partner? Undoubtedly, he has 
been around the city, here, for weeks, posing as 
a man of big affairs, and all the time on the look- ~ 
out for getting hold of our money in the bank. 
But why do they linger? And why should the 
thin-faced man be looking out for you fellows?” 

“Oh, ask me something easy, Bob!” muttered 
Percy, rubbing his forehead, perplexed. “All I 
know is that he was there, watching for any one 
coming to your relief. And he evidently knew, 
from Shearall-Shearett’s—description of your 
relatives, that we measured pretty close up to 
it. The ‘brother’ masquerade threw him off the 
scent a little, but didn’t quite convince him that 
he had the wrong pigs by the ears. Those doped 
cigars, though, beat me! What a fool I was 
not to pocket one of them as evidence! It was, 
of course, the same sort of drug-soaked tobacco 
with which he put Uncle Robert out of commis- 
sion. But who ever heard of such a thing be- 
fore?” 

Rob shook his head wearily. 
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“Who ever heard of anything like the whole 
business before?” he said, as the carriage drew 
up at the hotel. 

An hour later, after having dined and talked 
matters over with the expert detective sent to 
their aid by the agency, Percy sent the telegram 
to the Junction: 

“Arrest man with very black hair and mus- 
tache who hangs around all trains coming and 
going, quizzing passengers and pressing strong 
cigars on them.” 

Before dark the reply was wired back: 

“No such man to be found. There was, but 
he has disappeared.” 

“Looks as though they’ve slipped us again,” 
remarked Percy, after a gloomy review of the 
situation. ‘And the biggest thing they got for 
all their trouble was their cheap revenge.” 

“Looks that way, boys,” returned Rob, as he 
paced the floor of their rooms. “The question 
before the house now is whether or not the 
counter game of chasing them is worth the 
candle. Guess the best we can do is to leave the 
case in the hands of the police and the detective, 
here, and go home with poor dad.” 

“And not help you a rap, after all?” sputtered 
Sam, in deep disgust. “Shucks! Carol might 
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as well have come, or Helena, or even the baby, 
if that’s all there is to it! No, sir-ee, Rob Thur- 
man! We haven’t come all this way for nothing, 
to go home like a pair of licked dogs! Were 
going on to Mexico City to-night with the detec- 
tive. We want to see the place, now that we’re 
so near it; don’t we, Percy?” 

“I want to help catch those dyed-in-the-wool 
scoundrels, if possible, Sam, whether I see any- 
thing of this barbarous country or not,” was his 
cousin’s rejoinder. “But, Rob, I haven’t any 
money to spend chasing over the map of this 
blooming republic, and I don’t mean to spend 
any of yours for nothing. Of course, it would be 
a fine, heroic thing to do, to prowl around the 
mysterious streets of the ancient city, and have a 
little gun-play with this shining toy of brother 
Frickie’s. But, alas! the professional chap can 
do it a good deal better than I can. So what’s 
the use of our spending any more money on a los- 
ing game that has cost so much already? Wed 
better pocket our weapons and the desire to win 
renown by using them and beat it back to Uncle 
Sam’s borders—eh, Sammy, boy?” 

But Sammy was not to be consoled, and re- 
plied, gloomily, that he was never cut out for a 
quitter. 
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However, such a peaceful ending of the affair 
was not to transpire, for before they had retired, 
the enterprising American newspaper had issued 
a special containing the first reports of a disas- 
trous railroad accident that had occurred on the 
Grand Trunk Line about half way between the 
Junction and the capital early that evening, and 
newsboys were selling them in the hotel. 

Less than an hour before, the detective left by 
the late train on his journey of investigation, 
and the first thought of the three young Ameri- 
cans was regarding his safety. But their first 
glance at the headlines of the paper which Rob 
bought convinced them that he had not yet 
reached the Junction. 

“Why, it must have been the very next train 
that went south after the one we came from 
California on!” exclaimed Percy, running his 
eyes down the imperfect list of injured pas- 
sengers. “And if it was, perhaps that black-dyed 
villain didn’t get so very far off, after all, for it 
must have been the train he took.” 

“Unless he went north,” interposed Rob, 
searching the blurred print for any name that 
might give a clue. “By George! What’s this? 
William Shearall, Little Rock, Ark.! What do 
you think of that?” 
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Percy glued his eyes to the paper as the three 
of them scanned the list. 

“Gee! Thats His Royal Nibs, all right! 
Little Rock! Say, Sam, wasn’t it Little Rock 
that the second Mrs. Shearall went back to, after 
her husband was jailed?” 

“Was it?” replied Sam. “I don’t remember.” 

“Yes, it was,” concluded Percy. “The papers 
had it all down pat, just where they came from, 
and all the details about his leaving his first wife 
and children, somewhere else farther southeast. 
No wonder he has to have a different name for 
every State he travels in! Well, I wonder how 
seriously Mr. William Shearett is injured! Not 
fatally, I hope, before we can have him extradited 
back to California for his sentence to the peni- 
tentiary. I say, Rob, PII go with you to the 
scene of the wreck, to see if we can find out any- 
thing.” 

“All aboard!” was the instant response, as Rob 
threw down the paper and wheeled toward the 
stairs. 

Quick as the action was, it was not quicker 
than Sam’s eager stride to his brother’s side. 

“And where do I come in?” he cried, leaping 
up the steps two at a time. 


His brother did not answer until they were at 
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the door of the room where their father lay; 
then he said, gravely, yet with a keen apprccia- 
tion of the boy’s eager desire to mingle in the 
thick of so rapidly developing a situation: 

“Some one will have to stay with father, Sam. 
It wouldn’t be right to leave him with the nurse, 
alone, in his pitiful condition. And it seems to 
me better that Percy and I should go, since we 
are both so much older. What do you say?” 

Sam was too thankful that his father was still 
present in the body to offer another word of 
remonstrance. 

“All right,” he agreed, forcing a brave smile. 
“Yowre the boss, Rob. PI stay.” 

“Thank you, Sam!” and the big brother’s arm 
swung about the shoulders that were almost as 
broad as his own. ‘You shall have the trip to 
the capital, yet, before you go home.” 

Before leaving the city, in the very early morn- 
ing, Rob sent a telegram to the scene of the 
wreck: 

“Hold one William Shearall, injured, until of- 
ficer detailed to arrest him arrives with me. 
Also, if accompanying him, his partner, a man 
known here as Andrew Pike, medium height, 
thin-faced with very dark mustache and hair, re- 
cently dyed; has a slight, hacking cough. Shear- 
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all’s name is sometimes Shearett; Pike’s is often 
Price.” 

Percy almost expected to see the whole matter 
as promptly cleared up as the first indictment 
against Shearall had been the previous fall—per- 
haps over a dying man, who might confess his 
sneaking crimes before he expired. But they 
soon learned from the detective, who had arrived 
before them at the scene of the disaster, that 
Shearall, whose name had been found on old let- 
ters in his pocket, had been only slightly injured 
and rendered temporarily unconscious. 

“By the time I got here, though, he had been 
spirited away,” the detective told the two young 
Americans, when their train arrived at the scene 
of the wreck, which had been cleared sufficiently 
to allow the passage of trains. “That was before 
your telegram got here, too. So it must be that 
the man Pike got in some pretty quick work, as 
soon as his master accomplice became conscious, 
and helped him off. The conductor tells me, 
though, that Shearall was sick, anyway, before 
he was hurt; that the two of them boarded the 
train at the Junction yesterday afternoon and 
took a compartment, Shearall going to bed and 
staying there, and that he told him he had been 
ill at the Junction for a week, with the gout.” 
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“Oh, ho!” exclaimed Percy, wagging his head. 
“So that was why the man was loitering around, 
watching trains and spying on passengers! And 
that was the reason the two of them haven’t got 
away sooner.” 

“Did any trains leave here before you ar- 
rived?” Rob asked the detective. 

A short laugh broke from the lips of the keen 
young American, whose reputation for “getting 
there” was well known in the congested republic 
where his enterprising countrymen so often mi- 
grated in the hope of losing themselves. 

“You bet there didn’t, Mr. Thurman!’ he as- 
serted. “Itd have to be a faster express than 
any slow Mexican train that could get ahead of 
men on such an easy coup as this smash-up 
threw at me! No, sir! Those two are around 
here, somewhere, and no farther off than some 
old ox-cart or donkeys’ backs could take them! 
You'll see! I'll have them located before twenty- 
four hours!” 

“Then put us on their trails,” urged Percy, 
“for we’re not here to look pretty, I assure you! 
Get busy! I’d know that Pike fellow anywhere, 
by his nasty little cough, even if he’s shaved off 
his black mustache and peroxided his hair back 
to saidy red again as my prospective brother- 
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in-law says it was when he saw him down here 
last winter.” 

No one among the morbidly curious crowds 
still swarming about the wrecked engine and 
coaches could tell anything about the missing 
passengers. Very few of them could understand, 
much less speak, English, and all communica- 
tion with them was carried on in the detective’s 
indifferent Spanish and poor Mexican. 

“There’s nothing for it but to start out our- 
selves, with a couple of guides apiece, in three 
different directions,’ decided the sleuth, and 
then proceeded to select from the swarming 
crowd six of the most intelligent-looking natives. 

“This isn’t exactly a parlor game of bridge, 
young man,” he said to Percy, with a grin of 
distrust in his ability to handle the situation 
should chance throw it in his path, instead of his 
own or that of the big, self-reliant appearing 
young engineer, whom he openly admired. “Sure 
you can use the trump card, if you get hold of 
it?” 

“Im sure of nothing except that I mean to 
do my best,” was the unhesitating reply. “I used 
to play a rather clever hand at that parlor game, 
and possibly my knowledge of the scientific 
points which used to interest me less than the 
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stakes I played for, will help me a little in this 
real scrimmage. I ought to get a little something 
out of it.” 

“Then you’re not playing for the stakes in this 
affair?” was the query. 

“I’m not playing at all. I’m in dead earnest 
about getting those scoundrels where they won’t 
do any more mischief, for a term of years, at 
least. Show me my guides and tell ’em I used to 
be a crack shot in our old gun club, when we 
used to go duck-shooting—before the fire.” 

The detective smiled approvingly. 

“Well, you’ve got pluck, all right, if you are 
something of a tenderfoot,” he declared, as he 
went about the task of choosing his guides. 

“Don’t do anything rash, Percy,” cautioned 
Rob, as they separated, after receiving careful 
instructions. ‘Remember, we’ve got to be sure 
and not make any mistakes.” 

“And do you be careful, Bob Thurman, with 
that blessed little family of yours praying for 
you every minute!” 
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THE CLOUD BREAKS 


THE detective had reserved for himself what 
he regarded as the route the fugitives had most 
likely taken—the one involving for himself the 
most risks; and he confidently expected to “bag 
the game” himself. As he figured it, they would 
be apt to shun the open road and would likely 
slink into some unfrequented byway. It was 
about “six of one and half a dozen of the other” 
in the matter of choice, since the public road it- 
self branched out on either side, like a tree trunk, 
with little limblike trails and paths half over- 
grown with rank vegetation. 

“Looks like hunting for a needle in a hay- 
stack,” mused Percy, as he strode along, thankful 
to Rob for his foresight in buying their khaki 
suits early that morning; for the capacity of 
tough canvas cloth to resist tangled vines and 
thorny shrubs was unfailing. 

Ahead of him, scenting every trail with alert 
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eyes and ears, probed the two Mexican guides, 
who knew every foot of the country for miles 
around, inquiring in their own tongue of every 
countryman they met for information of any 
chance value. 

It was approaching dusk of the long equatorial 
day just as Percy had about made up his mind 
that the good luck of capture was not to fall to 
his lot, when the guides halted at the approach of 
a native woman, a Mexican serape wound about 
her short skirt of dark blue calico. Her arms 
were bare, and she carried on her turbaned head 
a basket filled with something savory covered 
with fresh bamboo leaves. 

After a short colloquy with her in low tones, 
the guides began gesturing to the “Americano,” 
pointing to the basket, then to their mouths, 
which they set in motion as though masticating 
food, gesticulating in the direction which the 
woman had, somewhat fearfully, pointed out to 
them. 

“I see,” said Percy, nodding his head. “She 
take ’em grub.” 

“Ya-ya,” they signified, grinning, encourag- 
ingly, the vision of many American dollars glim- 
mering before their eyes. But at the young 
man’s indication that she was to show him and 
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his guides to the hidden retreat, the woman cow- 
ered back, trembling. 

After an inffectual sign argument, the Yankee 
mind suddenly conceived an idea. Pulling off 
his new and very becoming felt sombrero (which 
Percy cherished secret hopes of displaying, with 
his khaki clothes, before the proud eyes of the 
girls at home), he made a pantomimic request 
for the woman’s gorgeous serape, calico skirt, 
and the basket on her head. When his meaning 
became clear to her, profusely illustrated with 
a handful of Mexican coin, she was only too glad 
to proffer her costume, and speedily slipped be- 
hind the bushes to shed her outer garments, re- 
turning in a minute to adorn his slim, straight 
figure, not much taller than her own, with the 
gorgeous blanket and wind about his head the 
ill-smelling red bandanna the contact of which 
with his skin made his flesh creep. 

“But, my face,” he motioned, rubbing his 
hands over his smooth-shaven cheeks and chin. 

“Ah, senor,’ the woman said, and bent to 
gather a handful of fine dust, proffering it for 
a face bath. 

There was no help for it, and in a short in- 
terval the good-looking young man stood trans- 
formed into a being his own mother would never 
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have recognized — barefooted, stoop-shouldered, 
and dirty. 

The woman and the guides bent low in profuse 
admiration of the clever masquerade, and after 
ten or fifteen minutes spent in practising the art 
of balancing the basket of food on his head, the 
“Americano” started out on the path indicated, 
motioning to his guides to follow and be within 
call when needed. 

In the thick green glooms of the twilight-dark- 
ened jungle it was easy to carry out the ruse 
that would scarcely have been possible in the 
glare of daylight. With one hand balancing the 
basket and the other within reach of the pistol 
in his pocket, Percy moved on, slowly and awk- 
wardly, but gathering skill as he proceeded. In 
his mind, incongruously with the seriousness of 
the somewhat ridiculous-appearing occasion, 
which, after all, seemed too unreal to be an ac- 
tual occurrence in his conventional life, there 
hummed, over and over, the foolish air of a pop- 
ular refrain: “ ‘I’ve lost another chance to be a 
he-ro.’ ” 

“Bless me,” he laughingly said to himself, “I 
won’t lose it—even though I am making a bloom- 
ing greaser of myself. But Ill be switched if I 
don’t believe I’m acting for a ‘movie.’ ” 
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A few minutes later there arose before him the 
dull, nondescript shape of a small hut thatched 
with bamboo—a tiny blotch of no particular 
color smudging the delicate tracery of green 
vines that spun their lacy patterns against the 
jade and coral tints of the sunset sky. 

“Here you are, Percy,” he said to himself, 
gripping the cold steel in his pocket, with a last 
prayer that he might not be called upon to use 
it save in warning, as a faithful guard. 

Waiting a minute or two for his stealthy- 
footed guides to hide themselves, he listened 
alertly for some sound from the hut and pres- 
ently detected the low murmur of voices and 
smelt the aroma of boiling coffee mingled with 
the fumes of tobacco smoke. 

Shuffling forward, as he had learned to imitate 
the gait of the native woman, he walked slowly, 
but unhesitatingly, straight to the open door of 
the hut, where a man sat on the low step, smok- 
ing. In the instant of recognizing the man he had 
seen at the Junction, in spite of his shaven face 
and general appearance of having met with dis- 
aster, he felt a sudden fever of wrath, mingled 
with exultation, that almost made him lose his 
hold of the basket he was balancing on his head; 
but in a second he recovered his poise and moved 
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forward. Not daring to speak, he took the basket 
from his head and deposited it on a bench beside 
the door, bowing low, as the woman had in- 
structed him to do, while from under the loosely 
dangling end of his knotted bandanna crown he 
covertly observed the lean, lank figure that got 
up to take the basket inside. As he disappeared 
within the hut, the humble figure without crept 
to the door and went through the pantomime of 
waiting, a dirty hand extended for the money ex- 
pected in payment for the food, just as the 
woman had bidden him to do. In the same cring- 
ing attitude of bent body and head he took a 
hasty survey of the bare interior of the rude 
shelter, recognizing at a glance the huge form 
of the once prosperous Shearall, who occupied a 
bed of straw on the earth floor, groaning and 
cursing in pain. 

“I say, Andy, if I’m not better by to-morrow, 
you’d better clear out and leave me to die in this 
cursed hole—as I deserve.” The querulous voice 
pierced the inner gloom. “The woman here will 
take care of me if I pay her enough more for it. 
I’ve got you into danger enough, keeping you 
hanging around waiting for me to get over that 
beastly gout—and all for what? A paltry two 
thousand dollars and two solid gold watches, 
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where we’d expected at least ten times as much! 
If I hadn’t been sure that the old man and his 
son were bringing down huge sums of money for 
actual investments, instead of dealing through 
bank drafts, do you think I’d have spent all these 
weeks monkeying round until they started home? 
Plainly, Andy, you and I have reached the end 
` of the rope, doing business together ; so the sooner 
you strike out for yourself, the better.” 

“Oh, cheer up, Bill; you'll be all right in a 
week or two—by the time all the trains are run- 
ning again on schedule time and the police have 
got through scouring this part of the country for 
us,” consoled his companion, as he extricated a 
few coins from the bag of money which he had 
taken from under the sick man’s pillow of straw. 

Instinctively Percy recalled the elegant suite 
of apartments in San Francisco, where the man’s 
wife had been located and informed of his arrest, 
and thought of the couch piled with costly silk 
and tapestry sofa pillows. 

“Oh, what a falling-off was there, my country- 
man!” was his mental comment, and, in spite of 
himself and his feeling of repugnance for the evil 
pair, he could not but admire the loyalty of the 
rogue who chose to remain with his partner in 
the hour of his calamity. 
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“As for the smallness of the pile we got,” Pike 
continued, as one in the habit of soliloquizing 
aloud, unrestrained in the presence of his dumb 
waiter, the silent, unintelligent being at the door, 
“why it more than evens up what I paid to bail 
you out up in Frisco, don’t it? So what’s the 
use of whining because we ain’t millionaires? 
We'll beat it for the Gulf coast when your leg’s 
able to stand on and you can bear the journey by 
mule team, and we'll leave the Golden West to 
get along without us the best it can. Eh, Bill?” 

And with a cheerful laugh Pike came back to 
the door with money for the patiently waiting 
palm. For all the ruffianly aspects of the case, 
Percy prayed harder than ever that he might not 
be called upon to use his weapon on the loyal 
knave in his defense of a contemptible, cowardly 
associate. 

“Si, senor,” he murmured, very low, bent al- 
most double in gratitude; but even his best-as- 
sumed accent was inaccurate enough to occasion 
a slight start and an involuntary backward mo- 
tion of the hand that had proffered the coin. In 
an almost immeasurable instant of time the man 
glanced backward at a rude box that served as 
a table, and in the same second Percy saw his 
advantage, for the ruffian’s revolver was lying 
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on the box, ten feet away from the hand that 
had instinctively sought it in the pocket where 
it was usually carried. 

Simultaneous with the lightning discovery of 
each, the figure in the Mexican serape straight- 
ened to its full six feet of aggressive young Amer- 
ican manhood, and Harvey Frick’s little revolver 
got its first chance to flash a warning gleam 
from its nickel mounting. 

“If you move a step, I'll fire,” the low, firm 
voice paralyzed the lean, quivering form before 
him. “And you, over there, in your corner, Mr. 
William Shearall-Shearett, if you’ve got a mate 
to this little gun tucked under your pillow, with 
that sack of stolen coin, you'll get a bullet in your 
head that’ll put you out of one kind of misery 
into another if you move a finger to get it. The 
first one of you that moves gets the first shot; the 
next the second. See?” 

Then, loud and clear as a bell, his call to the 
waiting guides rang out through the smothering 
stillness of the tropical night, and in less than 
three minutes his native helpers had Pike bound, 
hands and feet, and both his and his partner’s 
weapons in their own keeping. 

“Pl take charge of them, if you please,” indi- 
cated the young victor, modestly, and took the 
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pistols into safe keeping, not daring to trust 
them in the hands of even his faithful assistants, 
who might possibly be bought off by the money 
in the hidden sack. “And, with your permission, 
Mr. Shearall, I’ll take possession of this, too,” he 
added, removing the heavy bag from its hiding 
place and tucking it in the breast of his coat. 

Capering in the background, while the capture 
was being effected, was the figure of the native 
woman, making gleeful demonstrations of joy in 
the young signor’s success; and finally, gesticu- 
lating for the return of her borrowed costume, 
she approached him with his coat, shoes, and the 
precious sombrero, which she had taken charge 
of, and indicated a desire to return in peace to 
her home. 

Emptying another handful of coin into her 
hand, he relinquished his actor’s togs and re- 
ceived his own apparel, then gave her graceful 
thanks for her invaluable service, and sent her 
away, rejoicing, to bring back more food. 

“We don’t want to rob you of your supper, gen- 
tlemen,” he explained to his prisoners, as he 
spread out on the box table the contents of the 
basket he had emptied, to restore it to its owner 
for replenishment. “But you can have the next 
supply the senorita brings, as it’s imperative that 
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my guides eat and run in order to bring me as- 
sistance in securing your transportation to more 
commodious quarters.” 

At this the sick man whose hands and feet had 
been tied to guard against any phenomenal 
restoration to activity, sat up on his bed of straw. 

“Dog bite my buttons!” he roared, his face 
purple with impotent rage. “If you aren’t that 
young Hartwell smart Alick who started all my 
trouble!” 

Percy bowed his way, backward, out of the 
hut, as the two guides stood devouring the food 
ravenously. 

“Glad you recognized me under this dirty war 
paint, Mr. Shearall,” he remarked politely. “And 
I hope it’s true, what you say about my having 
caused you all your trouble by bringing my 
friend Frick on the scene of action as I did. I 
hope, too, that I have now had the distinction of 
ending a lot of trouble you have been causing 
honest people, by getting you where you belong— 
in the California penitentiary.” 

After the departure of the guides, Percy stood 
by the box and helped himself with his left hand 
to the food they had left for him, while in his 
right he held steadily the trusty little weapon 
that promised to be his only protector during the 
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hours he must guard his prisoners until assist- 
ance came. When he had refreshed himself after 
his long tramp and its exciting termination, he 
backed cautiously to the door and took his sta- 
tion there for a long night vigil. At the slightest 
sound or motion from either bound figure within, 
the tiny disk of gun metal winked its effectual 
warning, as the darkness gathered thickly. 

There was no way of lighting the hut, as the 
fugitives had not dared to reveal their hiding 
place by even a candle’s sickly beam, but when 
the Mexican woman returned with the second 
basketful of food, she brought a lighted lantern, 
which Percy took possession of while she spread 
out the supper for his captives. 

Neither of the men cared to eat, but sat stolidly 
silent while the steaming viands cooled, for the 
savory frijoles and tamales had been carefully 
packed while hot, in a stone jar, precisely as the 
first installment of food had been. 

Once more Percy offered her a handful of coin, 
but this time the woman shook her head. 

“No, no!” she protested, patting the phenom- 
enally fat pouch that hung from her girdle and 
grinning a friendly motion language to indicate 
that she had already been more than paid for her 
trouble. Then, pointing into the darkness now 
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settled without, she at last made clear that her 
husband was near by to render any needful aid 
that might be required before the officers arrived. 

“Thanks,” he indicated in his poor Spanish, 
patting his jingling pockets to assure her that 
such protection would be liberally paid for— 
which was what he correctly surmised the man 
in ambush desired above the mere inclination to 
help a stranger in need. 

After an interval of silence, broken only by the 
drone of myriads of insects swarming in the 
jungle, the surly voice of Pike inquired, after 
a distressing coughing spell: 

“Would you mind handing me a cigar out of 
the pocket of that coat hanging yonder, an’ light- 
ing it for me? My pipe’s gone out. I can smoke 
a cigar without holding on to it with anything 
but my teeth. Start it a-going yourself, good an’ 
lively.” 

“I don’t smoke any more, my friend, even to 
the extent of being a ‘lighter,’ ” was the quiet re- 
ply. “Afraid I can’t accommodate you.” 

“You fool!” the fellow said. “Two or three 
puffs won’t hurt you.” 

“No? How do I know they won’t? You will 
pardon me if I don’t put much reliance on your 
word, Mr. Pike. And do you mind telling me 
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why you were so anxious to have us smoke your 
cigars yesterday morning at the Junction? 
Doped, weren’t they, like the one you gave old 
Mr. Thurman? You had me and Sam Thurman 
spotted, from your partner’s description of the 
most likely male relatives to come to the assist- 
ance of my uncle and his son, and you wanted 
to make us nutty, so we couldn’t get to them in 
a sane condition? Of course. But I must say 
that’s a new way of treating tobacco. I say, Mr. 
Pike, Pm willing to hold a match and let you 
light your own cigar. It may relieve your cough.” 

There was no answer. 

“Rather not, eh? I thought so. Now, I think 
I'll attend strictly to my job, gentlemen.” 

Once more silence reigned in the desolate hab- 
itation, not to be broken again during the long 
hours in which the young sentinel stood at his 
post on weary, aching feet and legs that had 
never before been put to such a test of endurance. 

When at last the first translucent rose of day 
glowed in the east a distant sound of voices 
shouting the welcome call which his ears were 
strained to catch echoed above the faint twitter 
of early stirring birds. 

“Here they come, gentlemen,” spoke the weary 
but exultant voice at the doorway. “You'll be in 
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more comfortable quarters, soon; so brace up. 
Our long, tedious night is about over.” 

For which cheerful consolation he received 
nothing more than what he expected, a double 
volley of growling curses. 

Twenty minutes later, as the tropical sun 
blazed out in explosive suddenness above the 
tangled jungle, Percy sank, utterly exhausted, 
into Rob Thurman’s arms, mumbling, sleepily: 

“Bout all in—Rob. Lay me—down—to sleep 
—any old place.” 

* * * * * * * 

There was joy and deep thankfulness in the 
far-away homes when the first telegram sent by 
Rob Thurman was delivered at his father’s door. 
The rejoicing that marked the home-coming of 
all the absent ones, ten days later, knew no 
bounds. It had been found necessary, for the ex- 
tradition of the prisoners, to take them to the 
capital city, and there Sam Thurman met the 
victors, in response to a telegram, in company 
with his father, and had his promised reward for 
devoted attendance upon the old man of seeing 
the interesting old city with his brother and 
cousin. 

Percy wore his laurels as chief hero of the 
adventure as gracefully as he wore his khaki suit 
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and picturesque sombrero on the occasion of his 
first dress parade before his feminine admirers, 
while the absurd little ditty that clung to his 
memory of the eventful evening in the jungle in- 
stinctively hummed to his lips, in the modified 
form: “I couldn’t lose my only chance to be a 
he-ro.” 

“Of course you couldn’t,” Carol responded, as 
he theatrically jig-danced to the foolish words, in 
the excess of his modest effort to escape the en- 
comiums heaped upon him. “My, but I’m glad 
and proud that you made the capture, instead of 
that smart detective who laughed at you for a 
tenderfoot. I don’t believe he would ever have 
thought of doing such a clever thing as mas- 
querade in a Mexican woman’s togs and wash 
his face with dirt. More likely he would have 
shot some one, first thing. O, I’m so glad you 
didn’t, Percy, dear, for I couldn’t bear to think 
of your having killed a man—not even the wicked 
wretch who almost killed dear daddy—or—or 
poor Mr. Shearall.” 

All the others laughed in a chorus. 

“Poor Mr. Shearall!’ echoed Sam, with con- 
tempt. 

“Oh, I don’t care how much you all laugh at 
the idea,” the girl protested, as she leaned her 
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head against her father’s shoulder, looking up 
into the gentle old face, that was daily regaining 
its expression of clear intelligence. “There were 
some good things about that man, in the begin- 
ning, before he covered them all up with his hor- 
rid mask of hypocrisy. Weren’t there, daddy, 
darling? They used to show through, once in a 
while, even then, when he forgot to play his part. 
In a way he was fine.” 

“Sure, little girl,” agreed her father. “There 
were some fine qualities about the man, under all 
his deceitfulness ; and it was just those glimpses 
of his good side showing through that made me 
believe he was all right. If he’d stayed on the 
street called Straight, he might have been as 
great a power for good as he’s turned out to be 
for evil on Crooked Alley.” 

Everybody applauded the invalid’s quick meta- 
phor, but Percy asked soberly: 

“Do you remember telling me once, Carol, that 
‘in a way I was fine—but in such a poor way 
one lost patience with me for being fine at all’?” 

“O Percy! Please don’t always be reminding 
me of the preachy things I said to you so long 
ago in the old world you don’t live in any more,” 
Carol said, turning toward him a face beaming 
with pride in his new manhood that was stand- 
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ing the test of so many and varied phases of life. 

“Why not?” he retorted. “That was the turn- 
ing point of my life, and I can no more forget 
your saying that than I can forget—well, any 
more than I can forget that endless night in the 
jungle, or the glorious morning that came like a 
flash out of the darkness just before dawn. As 
for Shearall, he is a poor dub. I pity him, too. 
I pity any man who gets a haze over his moral 
sense and looks at life through a veil of deceit 
and treachery. Carol’s right. There are some 
good qualities in the big humbug, even now, just 
as there are a few redeeming traits in his part- 
ner, Pike. They were loyal to each other in the 
hour of their downfall—and that’s more than 
can be said of all rascals. But, to quote again 
the little Oracle who set me up in business on the 
street called Straight, it’s in such a poor way it 
doesn’t count.” 

“T tell you, Percy, as I’ve told you before, I 
wasn’t the one who said that first; it was Rob’s 
testimony, when he told me, the winter before I 
came down to visit you all, that I’d like you in 
spite of—of some things.” 

“I don’t care who said it first, you precious 
Goody-Two-Shoes!” Percy declared. “The main 
thing is that you had the courage to say it at 
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all, even second hand—which is more than most 
girls will do when they see plainly that a fellow 
is on Crooked Alley. They pretend they like their 
small vices and shut their eyes and their lips to 
the larger ones that they know exist. Worst of 
all, they’re beginning to go so far as to take up 
the small ones themselves, now that it’s actually 
getting fashionable for the ladies of the ‘smart 
set’ to smoke cigarettes and raise Cain generally. 
Whew! but I’m glad I’ve been born again—into 
a purer world that hates all that sort of wick- 
edness. If I hadn’t been, just think what a lot 
of things wouldn’t have happened. We wouldn’t 
have had our ‘Kingdom Come,’ and Harvey and 
Mildred wouldn’t have found a door opening out 
of it into their little Canaan. And if Harvey 
hadn’t come along just as he did and found our 
new pastures sweet to feed upon, we wouldn’t 
have located the dishonorable Mr. Shearall on 
Crooked Alley, or gone to Mexico; in which case 
I would have ‘lost my only chance to be a he-ro’— 
sure!” 

And he ended his rapid summary in the gay 
little strain that Carol told him was getting to 
be a “chestnut.” 

“Or,” he added, a little later, as steps were 
heard on the Thurman veranda, “we never would 
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have known the Sterlings, bless ’em! And Miss 
Lillian wouldn’t be going with me to hear that 
world-renowned violinist to-night while you con- 
sole yourself for the loss of my distinguished 
company by going with her ‘unheroic’ brother!” 
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SILVER LININGS 


No SOONER had Mr. Thurman recovered from 
the effects of his disastrous experience in Mex- 
ico than he began planning to take Carol and 
Sam for a three months’ tour of the Eastern 
States as soon as college closed for the summer. 

“T’ve got to keep busy some way, or Pll get 
into more trouble,” he declared, when he made 
the announcement, one evening at dinner. “So, 
now that my only enemy—that I know of—is fast 
in the penitentiary for five years, I guess I can 
risk taking another journey—for pleasure only 
this time. We’ll take the twins with us as far as 
Goldfield and leave them with Rob and Helena 
for the summer. Rob and I have got it all fixed 
up. He says we are to have the time of our lives, 
we three.” 

With another hug of joy, Carol flew from his 
arms and ran across the lawn to tell Lillian 
Sterling the wonderful news. 
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“You going East, Carol?” were her friend’s 
first words. “Why, father has just been telling me 
that I can go back for the summer to visit my 
Philadelphia aunts and cousins, if I can find good 
company to go with. Why, the two dear, pre- 
cious daddies! They’ve planned it together, on 
purpose, so that we can go together!” 

“Sure enough!” cried Carol. “Of course that’s 
what they’ve done! It seems as though I’m hav- 
ing too many good things in my life! Surely, 
‘my cup runneth over’! What will happen 
next?” 

“Oh, all sorts of lovely things!” happily an- 
swered Lillian, as they skipped about the room 
like a pair of children. “You'll visit with me 
in my dear old home, and we’ll go everywhere to- 
gether—to New York, where I have an aunt; and 
to Boston, where I have an uncle, and oh, every- 
where, of course! I hope you haven’t very many 
relatives to visit, for I have such a host of them 
for you to visit with me I can’t spare you, and 
if I take the time to go with you, I’ll have about 
forty of my dearest aunts and cousins mad at me 
for ever and ever.” 

“No, there are only a few of my relatives to 
visit—just a few aunts and uncles and cousins 
Tve never seen or known much about,” informed 
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the native daughter of the Golden West, who 
had never been farther East than her old home 
in Nevada. “But I’m afraid I shall be dread- 
fully afraid of your relatives—they’re all so 
grand.” 

“Grand? Of course they’re grand—just as 
you are and the Hartwells, and—and us, to be 
sure!’ Lillian assured her, with becoming mod- 
esty and a pretty blush. “Aren’t we all in the 
highest society — this fraternity?” And she 
touched the little pin they each wore, the emblem 
of their young people’s society in the large 
church where the Sterlings had united, with the 
Thurmans and Hartwells, in active membership. 
“O perhaps not all of us, for some of my kindred 
are very gay society people, indeed, and haven’t 
much in common with us, who are just ‘ordinar- 
ies,’ you know; but we sha’n’t see much of them, 
for they’ll either be at Newport or off for Europe. 
You know, I’ve told you about the grandest uncle 
of all—mother’s brother, Uncle Will, who is pas- 
tor of the big, wide-awake church we came from. 
Oh, but you'll love him! He’s the finest man that 
ever wore a broadcloth coat, for he can take it 
off and be a plain man with the plainest member 
of his church, or put it on and grace a dinner in 
the home of a judge of the Supreme Court, one 
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of whom is among his stanchest supporters. And 
his wife and sons and daughters are all as de- 
lightful as he is—the most charming family a 
man ever had.” 

“Except the Honorable Mr. Sterling’s family, 
which is good enough for me,” Carol interposed, 
“and the Hartwell family, and us!” she con- 
cluded, mimicking her friend’s modest assump- 
tion of family superiority. 

With a little whirl of rapturous gladness, they 
separated, Carol to go home, as she expressed it, 
“to begin to get ready to begin” her prepara- 
tions for the wonderful journey. 

“Pve simply got to finish embroidering that 
white linen waist now,” she called back over her 
shoulder, as she disappeared between the young 
palms and magnolias that were rapidly enlarg- 
ing their shadows on the unbroken velvet lawns 
dividing the two new homes. 

Lillian’s graduation from college, the comple- 
tion of her course begun in the university of her 
own State, was the event of the day preceding 
the one set for her departure with the Thurmans 
for the East. With their trunks packed for the 
journey, they shared the distinguishing honors 
and pleasures of the day as well as it was pos- 
sible for a sophomore and a senior to do; and in 
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the evening Carol went over to supervise the 
dressing of “airy-fairy Lillian” for the culminat- 
ing event of the day—the alumni reception and 
banquet. 

“What a pity I’m so much behind you, dearie, 
that I can’t finish the finishing-up with you, to- 
night,” was Carol’s only and oft-repeated regret, 
as Lillian, all in white, like a bride, slipped into 
the white broadcloth evening coat she held for 
her, 

As they went down the wide stairs, with their 
arms about each other, they paused on the land- 
ing while Lillian drew on her long white gloves 
and looked down upon her proud escort-in-wait- 
ing, who gloried in being the only eligible in the 
three families to claim the honor of attending 
her. 

“At least I had my sheepskin from old Blue 
and Gold before the fire, and have its spick-span 
duplicate now to prove it, even though I didn’t 
win it with honors, as Rob won his, and only got 
through by the skin of my teeth, with the aid of 
powerful coaching,” had been Percy’s humble 
boast when he asked for the distinction, as an 
alumnus, of accompanying the “sweet girl grad- 
uate” to the select gathering of what he called ` 
“highbrows.” 
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“TIsn’t he handsome and splendid,” exclaimed 
Carol, leaning on the mahogany banister to re- 
flect upon the great change which the past three 
years had wrought in her once frivolous and ir- 
responsible cousin. 

Lillian made no reply as she bent over her 
gloves. Not having known “Percy Hartwell, the 
First,” she was less observant of the “improve- 
ment” and more conscious of the delightful orig- 
inality in the “new Percy.” 

“At least,” she said, when the last clasp was 
fastened, “it hasn’t spoiled him, being made over, 
as it does some people who turn about and get 
good all of a sudden, and think they must give 
up their individuality—be just like everybody 
else; cut on one pattern. He hasn’t lost the 
charming personality that must have made him 
as popular with his old associates as he is with 
his new friends.” 

“I should say not!” exclaimed Carol, as they 
finished the descent from the landing, and Percy, 
turning from his chat with Sydney Sterling, who 
leaned against one of the pillars between the hall 
and the living room, asked, alertly: 

“You should say not? What not?” 

“Hard knot,” retorted Carol, merrily, kissing 
the fair face flushing under the waves of gold 
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brown hair. “You may untie it—if you can catch 
the ends of the thread.” 

“The thread of your conversation, you mean?” 
laughingly replied Percy, as he picked up his eve- 
ning hat and caressed it with one hand, his eyes 
upon the vision in white, while Carol deftly ar- 
ranged the silk scarf about Lillian’s head. 

Carol and Sydney followed the pair to the side 
veranda, where Percy’s hired taxi waited, and 
when the shining vehicle had flashed away, they 
walked slowly across the lawn to her home. 

“What an endless summer it’s going to be!” 
said the young man, soberly, as they lingered at 
the veranda steps in the soft May moonlight. 
“The only hope for me is that something or other 
about our building will demand a flying trip 
across the continent, in which case I’m sure I 
can convince father that it can be attended to 
only by the architect himself.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t that be splendid?” commented 
Carol, happily, tilting her head back among the 
crimson roses that wreathed the pillar behind 
her. “Do plan to run out of structural steel, or 
fire-proof brick, or something of the sort, that 
can’t possibly be bought without a personal in- 
spection at the Eastern factories. And be sure 
and bring your ’cello along, too.” 
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“Oh, bother the ’cello! I wouldn’t have time 
to play a note—taking you around to all the con- 
certs by big artists. We'll take in part of the 
season at Ocean Grove, where the summer musi- 
cal session lasts a month. It’s great.” 

“Really, Sydney, do you think you will come?” 

“Very likely. That’s why I’m bearing up so 
well over your going. Father has even suggested 
that it may be necessary; and of course I’m not 
laying a straw in the way. Did I tell you what 
he’s planning to have me do two years from now, 
after I’ve made my first big successes at plan- 
ning and erecting buildings?” 

“No. Go abroad for further study, I suppose.” 

“Exactly. I want to study the cathedrals of 
Europe and fit myself to build some of the many 
grand churches that this country will see erected 
in the next ten years. That book of Ruskin’s 
we’ve been reading, you know, follows along that 
line of study. Wouldn’t it be rich, studying 
music and art together abroad for two years?” 

The question, asked so disconnectedly, puzzled 
Carol a little, and as it didn’t seem to require a 
definite answer, she allowed it to hang in the air, 
unresponded to, for a minute. 

“Well, wouldn’t it?” was the insistent reiter- 
ation, given with an impetuous toss of the Jock 
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of hair that invariably got in the way on his 
forehead when he became intensely interested in 
anything. 

“Why, of course it would be rich, richer, rich- 
est,” was the laughing response, “to study both 
music and art together for two years. What a 
fortunate young man you are to be able to plan 
for such a wonderful opportunity !” 

“Indeed, I am, as far as that part of it goes. 
But I didn’t mean ‘together’ in that sense, Carol. 
I mean wouldn’t it be just the greatest thing that 
ever was if you and I could do it together?” 

Carol’s hair caught in the rose vine in her 
sudden start. 

“Oh,” she gasped, and her hands were caught 
in a clutch more tenacious than that of the rose 
vine when Sydney’s fingers had untangled her 
hair. 

“Yes, of course,” she continued, trying not to 
understand him, “I know what you mean. 
Daddy wants me to go, too, after I graduate, with 
Lillian, when she goes abroad to study, if every- 
thing goes well in the next two years H 

“Oh, but you don’t know what I mean, Lady 
Caroline, and no wonder—when I say things so 
awkwardly! Listen! I want you to go with 
me because—” 
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And, although it was very quiet in the fra- 
grant, moonlit garden, nobody but “the Lady 
Caroline” could possibly hear the rest of the low- 
spoken sentence. 

“Because what, I wonder!” said one of the 
Thurman twins, giggling, behind the parlor cur- 
tains, as they crept away from where they had 
been jealously watching the stealing away of 
their beloved sister. 

% * * * * * * 

In the brilliantly lighted hall decorated with 
the college colors, Percy squared his broad 
shoulders with a consciousness of having re- 
gained at last something of the lost opportunities 
he had wasted in the years spent in gaining, so 
unworthily, his right to be classed with the 
alumni of his Alma Mater. 

“Think of my never having been to one of these 
receptions before, Miss Lillian!” he exclaimed, 
when they had passed before the president and 
faculty, and he had shaken hands with them all, 
crushed by the feeling that not one of them re- 
membered him for anything he had ever done 
that was worth while. “It makes me feel like the 
proverbial cat in a strange garret. Now, you 
know, if Rob Thurman could have been here to- 
night, he’d be recognized in an instant by scores 
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of old collegians, and the faculty, to a man, would 
be greeting him with the magic password of suc- 
cess, which he’s earned by his splendid achieve- 
ments, or by virtue of something quite as great— 
his fitness for marriage with one of the queenli- 
est girls who ever graduated from the university. 
But, you notice, they can’t even recall my name, 
to save their precious wise heads, and I’m afraid 
to stir up their minds by way of remembrance 
for fear of arousing some ugly ghosts of de- 
parted spirits that had better sleep on, undis- 
turbed—disgraceful flunks and all manner of 
outrageous college scrapes that the idiotic mascu- 
line mind at that age considers smart. I wonder 
if anybody will recognize me in all this company 
of dazzling intellectual lights that put my feeble 
candle on the blink so humiliatingly.” 

Scarcely a minute later a hand was laid on his 
arm with an arresting touch and a deep voice 
asked: 


“Isn’t this Hartwell—Percy Hartwell—of my 
old class?” 

Instantly Percy recognized an old fraternity 
member, and the two former “frats” shook hands 
in unaffected gladness. 

“What’s become of all the boys we used to 
hobnob with, anyway?” Percy demanded. 
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“You’re the first one I’ve seen to-night of the 
whole bunch.” 

The other smiled knowingly. 

“That’s easily accounted for,” he affirmed. 
“Not a blessed one of them ever got through ex- 
cept you and me; flunked out the second year, 
most of them. Didn’t you know that our ‘swell 
frat’ hasn’t graduated one man in the last six 
years—not since we pulled through?” 

“Great Scott! Is that so?” Percy stood 
aghast. 

“That’s so, alas! So you needn’t be surprised 
not to hear me mention my affiliation with that 
brotherhood very often. But it’s something to 
find one survivor in the wreck. Why, Hartwell, 
I haven’t laid eyes on you since we marched to- 
gether, in cap and gown, across the stage of the 
Greek Theater to get our diplomas from Prexy. 
But I’ve heard about you, young man, the fine 
success you’re making.” 

Percy scowled. 

“Guess that’s where you’ve got me going, old 
fellow,” he remarked. “What success have I 
made, I’d like to know? I’m afraid you’ve got 
me mixed up with some one else.” 

“No, I haven’t. There’s only one Percy Hart- 
well, isn’t there?” 
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Percy scratched his head as he smiled down 
into Lillian Sterling’s true, earnest eyes. 

“T suppose not—in name,” he replied, reading 
the glance she gave him, and refraining, for her 
sake, from his habitual drubbing of “Percy 
Hartwell, the First.” But his old classmate 
proceeded to dig up the past with unmerciful 
humor, as he ran on: 

“I know yow’re not exactly the old Percy, who 
used to be the gayest sport in the frat, throwing 
money around like rocks and headed straight for 
the everlasting bow-wows. But, in spite of it, 
you were smart as chain lightning and managed 
to make your graduating points, which was a 
great deal more than most of the boobs succeeded 
in doing; and you’ve had the sense to cut out 
playing and get to work in life.” 

Percy smiled grimly. 

“And that, in your opinion, constitutes my suc- 
cess, as you Call it,” he observed, a glimmer of 
satire in his tone. 

“Well, why not?” his friend retorted. “Half 
the fellows who ‘do’ college never achieve even 
the success of cutting out the deplorable habits 
they got into while ‘doing’ it. But you, from all 
I hear, have done ten times more than that. 
You’ve dug things out by the roots, for good, 
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while the most of us lop off only a branch here 
and there where it disfigures the symmetry of 
our careers, and let the tough old roots of evil 
go on sapping the best juices of life, so that all 
were capable of showing for a crop is leaves, 
leaves, ‘nothing but leaves’; not a bit of fruit. I 
tell you, Percy, I’m proud of the record you’ve 
made, for you haven’t stopped with picking your- 
self up and getting the best of your own wrong 
start; you’ve ‘passed your good thing on,’ as more 
than one fellow has told me of your doing to 
him. And that’s more than any of us who have 
been building bridges and fighting legal battles 
have done, for we’re working for ourselves, first, 
last, and all the time, while you’ve got beyond 
that—’way above where I’m hammering on my 
‘career.’ What is it the Good Book says—‘He that 
ruleth his own spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city’? Well, that’s what you’ve done; 
and it’s a long ways from being what I’ve done, 
or am likely to do.” 

Percy’s handsome face still wore its faint 
scowl of perplexity. 

“Td like to know how you found out so much 
about my change of base,” he intimated, with a 
covert glance down into Lillian’s beaming eyes. 
“I supposed I had sunk into a seat of obscurity 
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and was entirely forgotten by you brilliant chaps 
who are busy driving nails in the world and writ- 
ing your names high up on the blackboard of 
legal fame. Please elucidate.” 

“Well, you know, you did drop out of sight 
after the fire, and I’m afraid you were forgotten 
by the majority of your old friends; but never by 
me, for I’m going to tell you presently why there 
hasn’t been a day in the last three years that I 
haven’t thought of you and hoped for your ulti- 
mate success in life. A lot of us were very for- 
cibly reminded of your old ability to play a win- 
ning game when we read about that affair you 
took a part in down in Mexico.” 

At this Percy’s scowl deepened into a frown of 
annoyance. 

“Oh, bother that business!’ he exclaimed. 
“The newspapers, of course, made a great deal 
more of the affair than the case justified. It was 
bad enough, getting snarled up in the extradi- 
tion of those ruffians, without getting placarded 
heroes; and I guess Sam Thurman is the only 
one who really enjoyed his distinction.” 

“Oh, well, you needn’t be ashamed of your 
‘heroics, ” was the laughing rejoinder. “It was 
a regular willow plume in your hat, all right; 
but it wasn’t anything to the other things you’ve 
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done—the things that take moral courage. I’ve 
watched your career, Percy, ever since that 
smash-up in which you so nearly lost your life, 
just before the fire, and the outcome of my ob- 
servation is the conclusion that it was the best 
thing that could have happened to you. No 
doubt it would have been just as good a thing for 
me, if I could have been knocked out in the 
same way, instead of—of being whirled safely 
away in the car with the brute who tossed you 
into the ditch.” 

Percy threw back his head and shoulders in a 
quick gesture of incredulity. 

“You?” he demanded. 

“No, not I. I was only a passenger, on the 
back seat, as ill luck had it, or I’d have grabbed 
the wheel and made the man who played the 
coward stop his machine and go back. He was 
—TI can’t tell who he was. He’s bound me to 
secrecy forever as to his identity, for afterward 
he was dead ashamed of his cowardice and tried 
to make up for it.” 

“By sending me a new car, a year later?” in- 
terposed Percy with quiet contempt. ‘“A—a 
client of yours, perhaps?” 

The young man’s face reddened. 

“Never mind; you needn’t answer that ques- 
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tion,” Percy added quickly, with a tolerant smile. 
“Of course you couldn’t take up another man’s 
responsibility in such a matter. So you were the 
lawyer through whom the unmentionable sneak 
sent me that car, incog? Well, it must have been 
an inspiring job, sure! No doubt you would 
have paid my funeral expenses for him in the 
same magnanimous fashion, for his liberal fee!” 

“Well,” his companion retorted, with a smile, 
“didn’t I just tell you that you’d done a bigger 
thing than any of us, in getting the mastery of 
yourself, so that you’re above a mean thing like 
that? He had to hire some one to pay his obliga- 
tion in secret, for the open offense he was 
ashamed to acknowledge. And how do you know 
what Id have done for you, personally, if the 
fire hadn’t wiped you off the map for months, 
so that I hadn’t an idea under the sun whether 
you were dead or alive? Up to the night before 
the ’quake I called at the hospital twice a day 
to inquire how you were getting along, and the 
last report was so unfavorable I was almost sure, 
for months, that you had died, until, one day, 
my—yes, my client, I might as well call him— 
Saw you on the boat and found out the contrary. 
It was such a big relief to him, he hunted up the 
hospital as soon as it got into business again and 
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paid your bill, through his lawyer, to be sure, 
and then sent you that car.” 

Percy smiled, quietly, and Lillian Sterling, 
watching him, felt a glow of pride in his superior 
manhood as he said, without a shadow of resent- 
ment in his tone: 

“Yes, father and I found that out when we 
went to settle up at the hospital. But let me 
tell you, I’ve never laid anything up against that 
unknown party, since his knocking me out was 
the best thing that ever happened to me. How 
much the best thing you have no conception, even 
though. you think you know something about it.” 

“I know more than you think I do, Percy, for 
you’d be surprised at the ways I’ve kept track of 
you since I first learned about your recovery. At 
first I looked to see you speeding about in your 
new car, getting up steam for your old rapid 
transit through life, but I learned at the garage 
that you’d sold the machine, first thing, and put 
the money into a new home, with your father. 
And after that it was easy to find out that you 
were going steadily uphill.” 

At that moment Lillian was claimed by a bevy 
of her classmates, who led her aside to the bright 
galaxy of new stars just added to the collegiate 
firmament. 
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“What ever waked you up, anyway, Hart- 
well, and set you into real action?” his old class- 
mate asked, the moment they were alone. 

“Ask ‘who’ waked me up and I might be able 
to tell you, if I had time,” was the half-smiling 
response. 

‘Well, who? That beautiful little queen over 
there?” 

Percy shook his head. 

“No; another queen—a little cousin of mine 
who was visiting us at the time of the great dis- 
aster; was with me, in fact, when your car 
keeled us over, though she, thank God! escaped 
unscratched. But I assure you we had not been 
to that racing meet, as was reported. She wasn’t 
that sort by any means; and that day she had 
switched me off into a better path—the one I’ve 
got into to stay, please God! I must say, how- 
ever, that Miss Sterling, who is my cousin’s dear- 
est friend, is not allowing me to get in the least 
bit sleepy in the glorious new world I’ve got 
into. I tell you, the outlook’s fine up on the 
higher levels of life. If you haven’t found it out, 
come on up!” 

For half a minute the two young men stood 
with clasped hands, looking straight into each 
other’s eyes. 
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“Fine? Yes, it must be; but I’m afraid it will 
take something worse than an auto smash-up to 
set me to climbing the hill, for I haven’t any 
‘little cousin,’ you know, to help me out. My 
folks are all down on the dead levels, just where 
they were before the ’quake that stirred people 
up to compulsory righteousness for a while; and 
our family recessional has become the antithesis 
of Kipling’s—‘Forget it!’ The slogan seems to 
be, ‘While you’re getting, get all you can!’ Upon 
my soul, Percy Hartwell, if any living man had 
‘told me an hour ago that I’d say all this to you 
in confidence, I’d have informed him that he must 
take me for a fool.” 

Percy laughed soberly as they separated. 

“Well, my friend, I won’t abuse your con- 
fidence, you may be sure. But I want to tell you, 
the dead levels of life aren’t in it at all, com- 
pared with the tiptop of the world. The wonder- 
ful part of it is that you can never find it out un- 
til you get there! And you can never get there 
unless you start.” 

The young man turned away from the brave, 
true words as sorrowful as the rich young ruler 
of old—for he had great possessions in the mak- 
ing, and a brilliant career ahead of him as a 
shrewd corporation lawyer. 
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Percy and his fair young companion were not 
alone together again until they were seated in 
the taxi, homeward bound, and for half the way 
he was so silent that Lillian asked, at last: 

“Didn’t you enjoy the evening, Percy?” __ 

“Didn’t I?” was the quick response, as his 
hand closed over hers. “Yes, indeed I enjoyed it. 
It has made me feel that ’m a man among men 
—of the best sort—at last, although that inter- 
view with my old classmate set some ugly mem- 
ories to stirring and rather upset my belief that 
all the ‘bright lights’ represented there are really 
shining exampies of rectitude. Why, he used to 
be the beau-ideal of college social circles and was 
looked upon as a prize winner; and yet, right 
before you, he owned that he had been paid to 
keep the secret of some rich, contemptible 
coward. His view of life is utterly detestable to 
me now; for, after all, the question still hangs 
over me, ‘Why did I have to mar the first twenty- 
three years of my life, as I did, to make myself 
forever unworthy of what only a man with an 
unscarred record, like your brother’s, has any 
right to hope for—the love and trust of a good, 
true young woman?’ Before I knew you, I used 
to declare that only such a man would ever be 
worthy of my adored cousin; and now, as I see 
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my ideal for her so rapidly being realized in Syd- 
ney, it makes me feel more deeply than ever how 
far my past life has put me out of the race for 
something more precious—you, dear.” 

For the rest of the way no other word was 
spoken, though his hand still rested, unrebuked, 
over hers, which was trembling. But when the 
cab was dismissed, and they stood together ` at 
her door, with the breath of May roses perfum- 
ing the midnight air, Lillian lifted her face in the 
white moonlight to ask directly: 

“Percy, were you ever doubtful of being worthy 
—of—of God’s love and trust when you gave 
your heart to him?” 

Quick as thought the answer leaped to his lips, 
with a great sunburst of hope in his heart—as 
unexpectedly glorious as the flash of tropical sun- 
rise that had amazed him, after his long, dark 
night of ceaseless vigil, a few months previous: 

“No, never!” 

“Then is a woman, even the best—though none 
of us are so perfectly good as to be set up so high 
—more righteous than—than our Father?” 

For Percy there could be but one answer to 
such a question, but still he hesitated, doubtful 
to the last of his right to the supreme gift he 
longed to claim. 
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“But your father and mother must have so 
much higher ambitions for you ee 

With a little fluttering motion she lifted her 
hand to his lips and smothered his speech. 

“They have told me what you said to them,” 
she said softly, “and they say it shall be just as I 
say—if I really. Oh, even if I hadn’t heard 
what I did to-night, there would be no shadow 
of doubt about your being worthy, Percy.” 

And the very stars overhead, blurred by the 
full moonlight, seemed to shine out in all their 
glory in that crowning hour of Percy’s glad, new 
life. 
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